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PREFACE. 


MANY  selections  of  excellent  matter  have  been  made  fai'  tiie 
benefit  of  young  persons.  Performances  of  this  kind  are  of  so  gi-eaf 
utility,  that  fresh  productions  of  them,  and  new  attempts  to  im- 
prove the  voung  mind,  will  scircely  be  deemed  superfluous,  if  the 
writer  make  his  compilation  instructiAe  and  interesting,  and  sufll- 
cientlv  distinct  from  others. 

The  present  work,  as  the  title  expresses,  aims  at  the  attainment 
of  tliree  objects  :  to  improve  youth  in  the  art  of  reading  ;  to  meli- 
orate their  language  and  sentiments  ;  and  to  inculcate  some  of  the- 
most  important  principles  of  piety  and  virtue.  _ 

Tl-ie  pieces  selected,  not  only  give  exercise  to  a  great  vanety  at 
emotions,  and  the  correspondent  tones  and  variations  of  voice,  bu% 
.-     contain  sentences  and  members  of  sentences,  which  are  diversified, 
proportioned,  and  pointed  with  accuracy.  Exercises  of  this  nature 
:-     are,  it  is  presumed,  well  calculated  to  teach  youth   to  read   with 
*>     propriety  and  effect.     A  selection  of  sentence^;,  in  vvhich  varietj* 
1^   and  proportion,  with  e:<act  puncaiation,  have  been  carefully  obser- 
^    ved,in  all  their  parts  as  well  as  vv'ith  respect  to  one  another,  will 
i    probably  have  a  much  greater  eiTeet,  in  properly  teaching  ihe  art 
"?    ofreadiiig,  than  is  commonly  imagined.    In   such  ccsistructions, 
'"^    every  thing  is  accommodated  to  the  imderstancing  and  the  voice  ; 
_:    and  the  cornmon  difiicrlties  in  learir.g  to  read  well  are  obviated.^ 
^    When  the  learner  his  acquired  a  habit  of  .'eading  such  sentences, 
4     with  justness  and  facility,  he  v/ill  readily  apply  that  habit,.and  the 
^-  improvements  he  has  made,  the  sentclices  iTiore  ccmplicated  and 
^'.     ffregular,  and  of  a  const  .•  action  entirely  diiierent. 
i        The  laiif'uage  of  tiie  pieces  choEen  for  this  collection  has  been 
T     carefuUv  regarded.     Prrity,  propriety,  perspicuity,  and,  in  many 
instance's,  elegance  of  (hction,  distinguish  them.     They  are  exract- 
ed  from  the  works  of  the  raosi  correct  and  elegant  A/ricers    From 
the  sources  whence  the  sevitiments  are  dravAm,  the  reader  may  ex- 
pect to  find  them  connected  and  regular,  sufficiently  important  and 
im.pressive,  and  divested  of  every  thing  that  is  either  tiite  or  ec- 
centric.     The  frequent  pei-usal  of  such  composition    naturally 
tends  to  infuse  a  taste  for  this  species  of  excellence;  and  to  pro- 
duce a  habit  of  thinkmg,  and  of  con^iposmg,  wi'ii  judgment  and  ac- 
curacy.* 

That  this  collection  may  also  serve  the  pui-pose  of  promoting  pi- 
ety and  virtue,  the  Compiler  has  introducetl  many  extracts  vvhich 

*  The  learner,  in  his  progress  through  tlus  rolume  and  the  Sequel  to  it,  will  meet 

with  numerous  instances  or  oomposition,  in  strict  conformity  to  the  rules  for  promoting 

.       perspicuous  and  elegant  writing  contained  in   t!i.i  A_ppendix  to  the  Authors  EngrhsL 

Grammar.    Bj-  occasionally  examining  this  eonforinitj-,  he  will  be  eonfirnied  in  the 

wtilitT  of  those  rules  ;  and  be  enabled  to  apply  thera  w-ith  ease  and  dextciity. 

It  is  proper  further  to  observe,  thar  the  Reader  and  the  Seqwl,  besides  teaching  f) 
read  accurateh,  and  inculcating  many  imtwrtant  sentiments,  maybe  considered  as  aiu- 
iliaries  to  the  Author  s  English  Grammar  ;  as  praclieal  iJlustrd*i»*5  oi  tie  pitteiwles 
and  rules  ctntained  ic  that  wwfc. 
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place  reHgioa  in.  tlie  most  amiable  lij^ht ;  and  wLilch  i-ccommeitd  ft 
great  variety  of  moral  duties,  by  the  excellence  of  tiieir  nature,  ami 
the  happy  effects  they  produce.  These  subjects  are  exhibited  in 
a  style  and  manner  which  are  calculated  to  arrest  the  attention  ot 
y-ouih  ;  and  to  make  strong  and  durable  impressions  on  their 
minds.* 

The  Compiler  has  been  careful  to  avoid  every  expression  and-s 
sentiment  that  might  gratify  a  corrupit  mind,  or,  in  the  least  de- 
gree, offend  the  eye  or  ear  of  innocence.  This  he  conceives  to  be 
peculiarly  incumbent  on  every  person  who  writes  for  the  benefit  of 
youth.  It  would  indeed  be  a  great  and  happy  improvement  in  ed- 
ucation, if  no  writings  were  allowed  to  come  under  their  notice,  biit 
such  as  are  perfectly  innocent  ;  and  if,  on  all  proper  occasions, 
they  were  encouraged  to  pursue  those  which  tend  to  inspire  a  due 
Teverence  to  virtue,  and  an  abhorrence  of  vice,  as  well  as  to  ani- 
mate them  v/ith  sentiments  of  piety  and  goodness.  Such  impres- 
sions deeply  engraven  on  their  minds,  and  conriected  with  all  theii* 
attainments,  could  scarcely  fail  of  attending  them  through  lift%  and 
-of  producing  a  solidity  of  principle  and  character,  that  would  be  a 
ble  to  resist  the  danger  arising  from  future  intercourse  with  ^l,c 
Tflrcrld. 

The  Author  has  endeavoured  t'"  relieve  tlie  grave  and  serious- 
parts  of  his  collection,  by  the  occasional  admission  of  pieces  which 
amuse  as  weil  as  instruct.  If,  however,  any  of  his  readers  should 
Ihink  it  contains  too  great  a  proportion  of  the  former,  it  may  be 
«ome  apology,  to  observe  that,  in  the  existing  publications  design- 
ed for  the  perusal  of  young  persons,  the  preponderance  is  greatly 
en  the  side  of  gay  and  amusing  productions.  Too  much  attention 
may  be  paid  to  this  medium  of  improvement.  When  theima,gma- 
iion,  of  y^tiith  especially,  is  much  entertained,  the  sober  dictates  of 
Ihe  understf.nding  are  regarded  with  indiiference;  and  the  influ- 
ence of  good  aflfections  is  either  feble,  or  transient.  A  temperate 
use  of  such  entertainment  seems  therefore  requisite,  to  afford- pro - 
j>er  scope  for  the  operations  of  the  understanding  and  the  heart. 

The  reader  v/ill  perceive,  that  the  Compiler  has  been  sohcitous 
io  recommend  to  young  persons,  the  perusal  of  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures, by  interspersing  through  his  work  some  of  the  m.ost  beautiful 
and  mteresting  passages  of  those  invaluable  writings.  To  excite 
an  early  taste  and  veneration  for  this  great  rule  of  hfe,  is  a  point 
of  sohighimpoi'tance,  as  to  warrant  the  attempt  to  promote  it  on 
every  proper  occasion. 

To  improve  the  young  mind,  and  to  afford  some  assistance  to  tu- 
tors, in  the  arduous  and  important  work  of  education,  were  the  mo- 
laves  which  led  to  this  production.  If  the  Author  should  be  so  suc- 
eessful  as  to  accomplish  these  ends,  even  in  a  small  degree,  he 
■will  think  that  his  time  and  pains  have  been  well  employed,  and 
will  deem  himself  amply  rewarded. 

•  In  some  of  the  pieces,  the  Compikrhas  made  a  ftv  a]ieratioi»|L  chiefly  vevbsiJ,  h)  h 
linHt  tfatm  «^  )fms  >.  the  Camgu  9f  feis  woi  te  ' 
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OBSERVJTIO.VS  OJV  THE  PRIXCIPLES  OF   GOOJ:) 
READIJVG. 

TO  read  vith  propriety  is  a  pleasing  and  important  attain- 
ment;  productive  of  improvement  both  to  the  understanding  ani 
the  heart.  It  is  essential  to  a  complete  reader,  that  he  minutely 
percei\-e  the  ideas,  and  enter  mto  the  feelings  of  the  Author^ 
whose  sentiments  he  professes  to  repeat :  for  how  is  it  possible  ta 
represent  clearly  to  others,  what  we  have  but  faint  or  inaccurate 
conceptions  of  ourselves  >  If  there  were  no  other  benefits  result- 
ing from  the  art  of  reading  well,  than  the  necessity  it  lays  us  un- 
der, of  precisely  ascertaining  the  meaning  of  what  we_read;  and 
the  habit  thence  acquired,  of  doing  this  with  faciUty,  both  when 
reading  silently  and  aloud,  they  would  constitute  a  sufficient  com- 
pensation for  all  the  labour  we  can  bestow  upon  the  subject.  But 
the  pleasure  derived  to  ourselves  and  others,  from  a  clear  com- 
munication of  ideas  and  feelings  ;  and  the  strong  and  durable  im- 
pressions made  thereby  on  the  minds  of  the  reader  and  audience, 
are  considerations,  which  give  addicional  importance  to  the  study 
of  this  necessary  and  useful  art.  The  perfect  attainment  of  it 
doubtless  requires  great  attention  and  practice,  joined  to  extraor- 
dinary natural  powers :  but  as  there  are  many  degree^-  of  excel- 
lence in  the  art,  the  student  whose  aims  fall  short  of  perfection  will 
find  himself  aiiiply  rewarded  far  every  exertion  he  may  think  pro- 
per to  make. 

To  give  rules  for  the  management  of  the  voice  in  reading,  by 
which  the  necessary^  pause,  emphasis,  and  tones,  may  be  aiscover- 
ed  and  put  in  practice,  is  not  possible.  After  all  the  directions 
that  can  be  offered  on  these  points,  much  will  remain  to  be  taught 
by  the  living  instructer  :  much  will  be  attainable  by  no  othe'"  means, 
than  the  force  of  example  influencing  the  imitative  powers  of  the 
learner.  Some  rules  and  principles  on  these  heads  will,  however, 
be  found  useful,  to  pre^  ent  erroneous  and  vicious  modes  of  utter- 
ance ;  to  give  the  young  reader  some  taste  of  the  subject  ;  undto 
assist  him  in  acquiring  a  just  and  accurate  mode  of  delivery.  The 
observations  which  we  have  to  make,  for  these  purposes,  mviy  be 
comprised  under  the  following  heads  :  proper  loudk't  ss  of 
"voicK  ;  distinctness;  slowness  ;  propriety  of  pronun- 
ciation; EBIPBASIS  ;  TONES  ;  PAUSES  ;  iind  MOBE  OF  READ- 
ING   VERSE. 

J^OTE. 

For  many  of  the  observations  contained  in  this  preliminaf  y  tract, 
the  Author  is  indebted  to  the  writings  of  Dr.  Blair,  and  to  the  En- 
cyclopedia BrLtanmca, 
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SECTION  I. 

Profiei^  Loudness  of  Voice. 

The  first  attention  of  every  person  who  reads  to  others,  doubt- 
less, raust  be,  to  make  himself  be  heard  by  all   those  to  wliom  lie 
reads.     He  must  endeavour  to  fill  vvith  his  voice  the  space  occu- 
pied by  the  company.     This  power  of  voice,    it  may  be  thought,  is 
-v^^holly  a  natural  talent.     It  is,  in  a  good  Treasure,  the  gift  of  na- 
ture ;  but  it  may  receive  considerable  ass'stance  from  ait.     Much 
depends,  for  this  purpose,  on  the  proper  pitch  and  management  of 
the  voice.     Every  person  has  three  pitches  in  his  voice  ;  the  high, 
the  MIDDLE,  and  the  low  one.     The  higii,  is  tliat  which  he   uses 
in  calling  aloud  to  some  person  at   a  distance.     The  low  is,  when 
he  approaches  to  a  whisper.     The  nilddle  is,  that  which  he  em- 
plovs  m  common  conversation,  and  which  he  should  generally  use 
in  reading  to  others.     For  it  is  a  great  mistake,  to  imagine  that  one 
must  take  the  highest  pitch  of  his  voice,  in   order  to  be  well  heard 
in  a  large  company.     This  is  confounding  two  things   which  are 
different,  loudness  or  strength  of  sound,  with  the  key  or  note  on^ 
vrhich  we  speak.     There  is  a  variety  of  gound  within  the  compass 
of  each  key.     A  speaker  may  therefore  render  his  voice  louder, 
without  altering  the  key :  and  v/e  sliall  always  be  able  to  gi\  e  most 
body,  most  persevering  force  of  sound,   to  that  pitch  of  voice,  to 
which  in  conversation   we  are  accustonjed.     Whereas  by  setting 
out  on  our  highest  pitch  or  key,  we  certainly  allow  ourselves  less 
compass,  and  are  likely  to  strain  our  voice  before  we  ha^'e  done. — 
We  shall  fatigue  ourselves,  and  read  with  pain  ;  and  whenever  a 
person  speaks  v,  ith  pain  to  himself,  he  is   always  heard  v>  ith  pain 
by  his  audience.     Let  us  therefore  give  the  voice  full  strength  and 
.swell  of  sound ;  but  always  pitch  it  on  our  ordinary  spkeaking 
key.     It  should  be  a  constant  rule  never  to  utter  a  greater  quantity 
of  voice  than  we  can  afford  without  pain  to  oursehes,  and  without 
any  extraordinary  effort.    As  long  as  we  keep  within  these  bounds, 
the  other  organs  of  speech  will  be  at  hberty  to  discharge  their  sev- 
eral offices  with  ease  :  and  we  shall  always  have  our  voice  under 
command.     But  whenever  we   transgress   these  bounds,  we  give 
up  the  reins,  and  have  no  longer  any  management  of  it.     It  is  a  use- 
ful rule  too,  in  order  to  be  well  heard,  to  cast  our  eye  on  some  of 
the  most  distant  persons  in  the  company,  and  to  consider  oursc  !\es 
-as  reading  to  them.     We  naturally  and   mechanically  utter  our 
"words   with  such  a  degree  of   strength,  as  to  make  ourselves  be 
heard  by  the  person   whom  we  address,  provided  he  is  within  the 
jeach  of  our  voice.    As  this  is  the  case  in  conversation,  it  will  hold 
also  in  reading  to  others.    But  kt  us  remember,  that  in  reading,  as 
-well  as  in  con  vers atinon,  it  is  possible  to  offend  by  speaking  too 
loud.    This  extreme  hurts  the  ear,  by  making  the  voice  come  upon 
it  in  rumbling,  indistinct  masses. 

By  the  habit  of  readmg,   when  young,  in  a  loud  and  vehement 
loanner,  thJS  voice  becomes  fixed  in  a  str:;iQed  and  unnatural  key  ; 
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and  is  rendered  incapable  of  that  varietj-  of  elevation  and  depres- 
sion which  constitutes  the  true  harniony  of  iitterunce,  and  aftbrds 
ease  to  the  reader,  and  pleasure  to  the  audience.  This  urinatural 
pitch  of  the  voice,  and  disagreeable  monotony,  are  most  .observable 
in  persons  who  were  taugiit  to  read  in  large  rooms  ;  vvho  were  ac- 
customed to  stand  at  too  great  a  distance,  when  rtndingto  their 
teachers  ;  whose  instructers  were  very  imperfect  in  their  hearing  ; 
or  who  were  taught  by  persons,  that  ccrisidcved  loud  c:^.J:^^ssio^.s 
as  t'ne  chief  requisite  in  forming  a  good  reader.  These  are  circum- 
stances which  demand  the  serious  attention  of  every  one  to  whcrp. 
t^e  education  of  youth  is  committed. 

SECTION  U, 

Distinctness^ 

In  thenextplar.e,  to  being  well  heard  and  clearly  understood; 
distinctness  of  articulation  contributes  more  than  mei-e  loudness  of 
sound.  The  quantity  of  sound  necessary  to  fill  even  a  large  space, 
is  smaller  than  commonly  imagined  ;  and,  with  distinct  lirticula- 
tion,  a  person  with  a  weak  voice  will  make  it  reach  farther,  than 
the  strongest  voice  can  reach  without  it.  To  this,  therefore,  eve- 
ry reader  ought  to  pay  great  attention.  He  must  give  every  sound 
which  he  utters,  its  due  proportion  ;  and  make  every  syllable,  and 
even  every  letter  in  the  word  which  he  pronounces,'be'  heard  dis- 
tinctly ;  without  slurring,  whispering,  cr  suppressing  any  of  the 
proper  sounds. 

An  accurate  knowledge  of  the  simple,  elementary  sounds  of  the 
language,  and  the  facilit}-  in  expressing  them,  are  so  necessary  to 
distinctness  of  expression,  that  if  the  learner's  attamments  are,  in 
this  respect,  imp^rfeet,  (iUid  many  there  are  in  this  situation)  it 
will  be  incumbent  on  his  teacher,  to  carry  him  back  to  these  prima- 
ly  articulations  ;  and  to  suspend  his  progsess,  till  he  become  per- 
fectly master  of  them.  It  v/ill  be  in  vain  to  press  him  forward, 
with  the  hope  of  forming  a  good  reader,  if  he  cannot  completely 
articulate  every  elementary  sound  of  the  language. 

SECTION  III. 

Due  Degree  of  Sloivness. 

In  order  to  express  ourselves  distinctly,  moderation  is  requisite 
with  regard  to  the  speed  of  pronouncing. '  Precipitancy  of  speech 
confounds  all  articulation,  and  all  meaning.  It  is  scarcely  necessa- 
ry to  observe,  that  there  may  be  also  an  extreme  on  the  opposite 
side.  It  is  obvious  that  a  lifeless,  drawling  manner  ofreadhig, 
which  allows  the  minds  of  the  hearers  to  be  outninning  the  speak- 
er, must  render  every  such  performance  insipid  and  fatiguing.  But 
the  extreme  of  reading  too  fast  is  much  more  common,  and  re- 
quires the  :nore  to  be  guarded  against,  because,  when  it  has  grown 
into  a  habit,  few  errors  are  more  difficult  to  be  corrected.  To  pro- 
nounce with  a  proper  degree  of  slowness,  and  with  full  and  clear 
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articulation,  is  necessary  to  be  studied  by  all,  who  wish  to  become 
good  readers  ;  and  it  cannot  be  too  much  recommended  to  them. 
Such  a  pronunciation  gives  weight  and  dignity  to  the  subject.  It 
is  a  great  assistance  to  the  voice,  by  the  pauses  and  rests  which  it 
allows  the  reader  more  easily  to  make  ;  and  it  enables  the  reader 
to  swell  all  his  sounds,  both  with  more  force  and  more  harmony., 

SECTION  lY. 

J 
Propriety  of  Pronunciation, 

After  the  fundamental  attentions  to  the  pitch  and  manage- 
ment of  the  voice,  to  distinct  articulation,  and  to  a  proper  degree 
of  slowness  of  speech,  what  the  young  reader  mu-it,  in  tlie  next 
place,  study,  is  propriety  of  pronunciation  ;  or,  giving  to  every 
word  which  he  utters,  that  sound  wliich  the  best  usage  of  the  lan- 
guage appropriates  to  it  ;  in  opposition  to  b' oad,  vulgar,  or  pro- 
vincial pronunciation.  This  is  requisite  both  for  reading  intelligi- 
bly, and  for  reading  with  correctness  and  ease.  Instructions  con- 
cerning this  article  may  be  best  given  by  the  hving  teacher.  But 
there  is  one  observation,  which  it  may  not  be  improper  here  to 
make.  In  the  English  language,  every  word  which  consists  of 
more  syllables  than  one,  has  one^  accented  syllable.  The  ixeents 
rest  sometimes  on  the  vowel,  sometimes  on  the  consonant  I'he 
genius  of  the  language  requires  the  voice  to  mark  tliat  syllable  by  a 
stronger  percussion,  and  to  pass  more  slightly  over  tiie  rest.  Now, 
after  we  have  learned  tlie  proper  seats  of  these  accents,  it  is  an 
important  rule,  to  give  every  word  just  tiie  same  accent  in  read- 
ing, as  in  common  discourse.  Many  persons  err  in  tliis  respect. 
When  they  read  to  ethers,  and  with  solemnity,  they  pronounce  the 
syllables  in  a  different  manner  fi'om  what  they  do  at  other  t  mes. 
They  dwell  upon  them  and  protract  them  ;  they  multiply  accents 
on  the  same  word  ;  from  a  mistaken  notion,  that  it  gives  gravity 
and  importance  to  their  subject,  and  adds  energy  to  their  delivery. 
Whereas  this  is  one  of  the  greatest  faults  that  can  be  committed 
in  pron-  nciation  :  it  makes  what  is  culied  a  pompous  or  mouthing 
manner  ;  and  gi\  es  an  artificial,  .effected  air  to  reading,  which  de- 
tracts greatly  botii  from  its  agreeabieness  and  its  imi>ression. 

Sheridan  aiid  Walker  have  published  Dictionaries,  for  ascertain- 
ing the  true  and  best  pronunciation  of  the  words  of  our  language, — 
By  att'-iittvely  consulting  them  particularly  "VA'alker's Pronounc- 
ing *  Jicdonary,"  the  youi;g  reader  wiM  be  much  assisted,  in  his  en- 
deavours to  attain  a  correct  pronunciation  of  the  words  belonging, 
to  the  English  language. 

SECTION  V. 

Mmfihasia. 

By  Emphasis  is  meant  a  stronger  and  fuller  sound  of  voice,  by 
which  we  distinguish  some  word  or  words,  on  which  we  design  to 
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tt(f  pftrticular  stress,  ar^d  to  show  how  they  affect  the  rest  of  the 
sentence.  Sometimes  the  emphatic  words  must  be  distinguished 
by  a  particular  tone  of  voice,  as  well  ashy  a  particular  stress  On 
the  right  management  of  the  emphasis  depends  the  life  of  ]jronuu- 
ciatlon.  It  no  emphasis  be  placed  en  any  words,  r.ot  only  its  dis- 
course rendered  heavy  and  lifeless,  but  the  meaning  left  often  am- 
biguous. If  the  emphasis  be  placed  wrong,  we  pervert  and  con- 
found the  meaning  '.vholly. 

Fmpliosis  may  be  divided  into  the  Superior  and  the  Inferior  em- 
phasis. The  superior  emphasis  determines  the  meaning  of  a  sen- 
tence, with  reference  to  something  said  before,  presupposed  by 
the  author  as  general  knowledge,  or  removes  an  ambiguity,  where 
a  passage  may  have  more  senses  than  one.  The  inferior  emphasis 
enforces,  graces^  and  enlincns^  but  does  not^jr,  the  meaning  of  any 
passage.  The  words  to  which  this  latter  emphasis  is  given,  are,  iq 
general,  such  as  seem  the  most  important  in  the  sentence,  or,  on 
ether  accounts,  to  merit  this  distmction.  The  following paseage 
will  serve  to  exemplify  the  superior  emphasis. 

"  Of  man's  first  disobedience,  and  the  fruit 

"  Of  that  forbidden  tree,  wiiose  mortal  taste 

«♦  Brought  death  into  the  world,  and  all  our  wo,"  &c. 

"  Sing  heavenly  Muse  !" 

Supposing  that  originally  other  beings,  besides  men,  had  disd- 
teyedthe  commands  of  the  Almighty,  and  that  the  circumstancne 
were  well  knov/n  to  us,  there  would  fail  an  emphasis  upon  the  wori 
man's  in  the  first  line  ,  and  hence  it  would  read  thus  : 

"  Of  man*&  first  disobedience,  and  the  fruit,*'  ficc 

But  if  it  were  a  notorious  ti-uth,  that  mankind  had  transgressed 
in  a  pecuhar  manner  more  than  once,  the  emphasis  would  fall  qn 
J^rstj  and  the  line  be  read, 

"  Of  man's^rs;  disobedience,"  &c. 

Again,  admitting  death  (as  was  really  the  case)  to  have  been  aij 
inheardofand  dreadful  punishment,  brought  upon  man  in  conse^ 
quence  of  his  transgression  ;  on  that  supposition  the  third  line 
would  be  read, 

"  Brought  death  into  the  world,"  Sec. 

But  if  we  were  to  suppose  that'mankind  knew  there  was  such  an 
evil  as  death  in  other  regioiis,  though  the  place  they  inhabit  had 
been  free  from  it  till  their  transgression,  the  line  would  run  thus : 

"  Brought  death  into  the  world y"  8cc.       * 

The  superior  emphasis  finds  place  in  the  following  short  sentence^ 
which  admits  of  four  distinct  meanings,  each  of  wiucb  is  ascert^d? 
od  by  the  emphases  only.  "^ 

♦*  Do  you  ride  to  town  tg-clay  }" 
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The  followmg  examples  illustrate  the  nature  and  use  of  the  iit- 
ferior  emphasis : 

*•  Many  persons  mistake  tlie  lovt:  for  the  fractice  ot  virtue." 

*'  Shall  I  reward  his  services  withjaise/iood  ?  Shall  I  forget  him 
Who  cannot  forget  me  .?" 

**  If  his  principles  are  false,  no  apology^  from  himself  c^n  make 
^em  right :  if  founded  in  truthy  no  censure  from  oi/iers  can  make 
them  nvrong^^ 

*'  Though  deep.,  yet  clear  ;  though  ^fw/Zf,  yet  not  dull ; 
*'  Strong  without  rage  :  without  o^eTf  owing, full." 

*'  Afrieyid  exaggerates  a  man's  virtues  ;  an  enemyy  his  crimes'P 

*'  The  %vise  umn  is  hrtppy,  when  he  gains  his  O'ivn  approbation  , 
the  fool,  when  he  gains  that  of  others'* 

The  superior  emphasis,  in  reading  as  in  speaking,  must  be  de- 
termined entirely  by  the  se^ase  of  the  passage,  ynd  always  made 
alike  ;  but  as  to  the  inferior  emphasis,  tasie  alone  seems  to  have 
the  right  of  iixing  its  situation  and  quality. 

Among  the  number  of  j>€i*so:is,  who  have  had  proper  opportuni- 
ties of  learning  to  read,  in  the  best  manner  it  is  now  taught,  very 
few  could  be  selected,  who,  in  a  given  instance,  would  use  the  in- 
ferior emphasis  alike,  either  as  to  place  or  quantity.  S*^-me  per- 
sons, indeed,  use  scarcely  an)  degree  ofit :  and  others  do  not  scru-- 
ple  to  cany  it  far  beyond  any  thing  to  be  found  in  common  dis- 
course ;  and  even  someiimes  throw  it  upon  v.'ords  30  very  triflmg 
in  them.ie]  ves,  that  it  is  e^  idently  tlone  v/ith  no  ot'ier  view,  than  to 
give  greater  variety  to  tlie  modulation. =>*  Notwithstjinding  this  di- 
versity rA  practice,  tiiere  aie  certainly  proper  boundaries,  within 
which  this  emphasis  must  be  restrained,  in  order  to  make  it  meet 
the  approbation  of sfjund  judgment  and  correct  taste.  It  will  doubt- 
less have  diffi;rent  degrees  of  sx'^rtion,  accordmg  to  the  greater  or 
less  degrees  of  importance  o*  the  worrls  upon  which  it  operates  "^ 
and  there  may  be  very  proper'iy  some  variety  in  the  use  ofit :  but 
its  application  is  not  arbitra-'y,  dt^T- ending  on  tlie  caprice^  of  readers; 

As  emphasis  often  lalh:  on  words  in  dilferent  parts  of  the  same 
^^ntence,  so  it  is  frequently  recmired  to  be  continued  with  a  little 
variation,  on  two,  and  sometimes  more  words  together.  The  fol- 
lowing sentences  exemplify  both  the  parts  of  this  petition  :  '*  If 
you  seek  to  make  one  rich.,  study  not  to  increase  his  stores^  but  to 
diminish  his  desires"  "  The  Alexican  figures,  or  picture  writing, 
represent  things  not  luords  :  they  exhibit  images  to  tJie  eye,  net 
ideas  to  the  under  stand  in  r^-."* 


«  By  modulafion  is  meant  that  pleasing  variety  of  voice,  which  is 
perceived  in  uttering  a  sentence,  and  which,  in  its  nature,  is  per- 
fectly distinct  from  emphasis,  and  the  tones  of  emotion  and  passion:. 
The  young  reader  should  be  careful  to  render  his  modulation  cor- 
rect and  easy  ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  should  form  it  upxm  the  m9^ 
4el  of  the  mo;st  judichis  and  accurate  speakers. 
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Some  sentences  arc  so  full  andoomprehensive,  that  almost  eve- 
ry word  is  emphatical :  as,  "  Ye  hills  and  dales,  ye  rivers,  woods, 
andplr.ms  !"  or,  as  the  pathetic  expostulation  in  the  prophecy  ot" 
Szekiel, "  Why  will  ye  die  !" 

Etnphasis,  besides  its  ether  offices,  is  the  great  regulator  of 
quantit)'.  Though  the  quantity  of  our  syllables  is  fixed,  m  words 
separately  pronounced,  yet  it  is  mutable,  when  these  words  are  ar- 
ranged in  sentences  ;  the  long  being  changed  into  short,  t;ie  snort 
into  long,  according  to  the  importance  of  tiie  word  with  regard  to 
meaning.  Emphasis  also,  in  particular  cases,  alters  the  seat  oi  the 
accent.  This  is  demonstrable  from  tlie  following  examples  "He 
shall  mcrta.se,  but  I  shall aVcrea^."  '"There  is  a  differenc?e  between 
giving  andybrgi\ing."  "  In  this  species  of  composition,  ///aw6ibili- 
ty  is  much  more  essential  than  firobabihty .'*  in  these  examples, 
the  emph:isis  requires  the  accent  to  be  placed  on  syllables,  to  which 
it  does  not  commonly  belong. 

In  order  to  acquire  the  proper  managenrcnt  of  the  emphasis,  the 
great  rule  to  be  given,  is,  that  the  reader  study  to  attain  a  just 
<X)nception  of  the  force  and  spirit  of  the  sentiments  which  he  is  to 
pronounce.  For  to  lay  the  emphasis  with  exact  propriety,  is  a 
constant  exercise  of  good  sense  and  attention.  Itis  far  from  beuig  an 
inconsiderable  attainment.  It  is  one  of  the  most  decisive  trials  of 
a  true  and  just  taste  ;  and  must  arise  fi-ora  feeling  delicately  our- 
selves, and  from  judging  accurately  of  what  is  fittest  to  strike  the 
feelings  of  others. 

There  is  an  error,  against  which  it  is  particularly  proper  t© 
csaution  the  learner  ;  namely,  that  of  multiplying  emphatical  words 
too  much,  and  using  the  emphasis  ind'scriminately.  It  is  only  by 
a  prudent  reserve  and  distinction  in  the  use  of  them,  that  we  can 
give  them  any  weight.  If  they  recur  too  often  ;  if  a  reader  at- 
tempts to  render  every  thing  he  expresses  of  high  importance,  by 
a  multitude  of  strong  emphasis,  we  soun  learn  to  pay  little  regard 
to  them.  To  crowd  evevy  sentence  with  emphatical'  words,  is  like 
orov^ding  all  the  pages  of  a  book  with  Italic  characters ;  wliich,  as 
t$  the  effect,  is  just  the  same  as  to  use  no  such  distmctions  at  all* 

SECTION  VL 

Tones. 

Tones  are  different  both  from  emphasis  and  pauses  :  consisting- 
^h  the  notes  or  variations  of  sound  which  we  employ,  in  the  ex- 
pression of  our  sentiments.  Emphasis,  affects  particular  words 
and  phrases,  with  a  degree  of  tone  or  inflexion  of  voice  :  but  tones, 
pecuharly  so  called,  affect  sentences,  paragraphs,  and  sometimes 
eren  the  whole  of  a  discourse. 

To  show  the  use  and  necessity  of  tones,  we  need  onlv  observ^e, 
that  the  mind,  m  communicating  its  ideas,  is  in  a  constbnt  stdte  of 
activity,  emotion,  or  agitation,  from  the  different  effects  wiiich  thote 
gleai  produce  in  the  speaker.    NoV  the  end  of  such  coramuaica' 
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tion  being,  not  merely  to  lay  open  the  ideas,  but  also  the  different 
fcelliigs  which  they  excite  in  him  who  utters  them,  there  must  ba 
other  signs  than  words,  to  manifest  those  feelings  ;  as  words  utter- 
ed in  a  monotonous  manner  can  represent  only  a  similar  state  of 
mind,  perfectly  free  from  all  activity  and  emotion.  As  the  com- 
munication of  these  internal  feelings  was  of  much  more  conse- 
quence in  our  social  intercourse,  than  the  mere  conveyance  of  idea^ 
^e  Autlior  of  our  being  did  not,  as  in  that  conveyance,  leave  the 
invention  of  the  language  of  emotion  to  man  ;  but  impressed  it 
himself  upon  our  nature,  in  the  same  manner  as  he  has  done  with 
r<jgard  to  the  rest  of  the  anhnal  world  ;  all  of  which  express  their 
various  feelings,  by  various  tones.  Ours,  indeed,  from  the  superi- 
or rank  we  hold,  are  in  a  high  degree  more  comprehensive  ;  afe 
there  is  not  an  act  of  the  mind,  an  exertion  of  the  fancy,  or  an  emo- 
tion of  the  heart,  which  has  not  its  peculiar  tone,  or  note  of  the 
voice,  by  which  it  is  to  be  expressed ;  and  which  is  suited  exactly 
to  the  degree  of  internal  feeling  It  is  chiefly  in  the  proper  use  of 
€hese  tones,  that  the  life,  spirit,  beauty,  and  harmony  of  delivery 
consist. 

The  limits  of  this  Introduction  do  not  admit  of  examples,  to  il- 
lustrate the  variety  of  tones  belonging  to  the  different  passions  and 
emotions.  We  shall,  however,  select  one,  which  is  extracted  from 
the  beautiful  lamentation  of  David  over  Saul  und  Janathar,  and 
which  will,  in  some  degree,  elucidate  what  has  heen  said  on  this 
subject.  *'  The  beauty  of  Israel  is  slain  upon  thy  high  places  ;— 
how  are  the  mighty  fallen  !  Tell  it  not  in  Gath  ;  publish  it  not  in 
the  streets  of  Askelon  ;  lest  the  daughters  of  the  Philistines  re- 
joice ;  lest  the  daughters  of  the  uncircumcised  triumph.  Ye 
mountains  of  Gilboa,  let  there  be  no  dew  nor  rain  upon  you,  nor 
fields  of  offerings  ;  for  there  the  shield  of  the  mighty  was  vilely 
-cast  away  ;  the  shield  of  Saul,  as  though  he  had  not  been  anoint- 
ed with  oil."  The  first  of  these  divisions  expresses  sorrow  and  la- 
mentation :  therefore  the  note  is  low.  The  next  contains  a  spirited 
Gommand,  and  should  be  pronounced  much  higher.  The  other 
sentence,  in  which  he  makes  a  pathetic  address  to  the  mountains 
where  his  friends  had  been  slain,  must  be  expressed  in  a  note  quite 
different  from  the  two  former ;  not  so  low  as  the  first,  nor  so  high 
as  the  second,  in  a  manly,  firm,  and  yet  plaintive  tone. 

The  correct  and  natural  language  of  the  emotions  is  not  so  diffi- 
cult to  be  attained  as  most  readers  seem  to  imagine.  If  we  enter 
into  the  spirit  of  the  author's  sentiments,  as  well  as  into  the  mean- 
ing of  his  words,  we  shall  not  fail  to  deliver  the  words  b:  pr  perl]^ 
▼aried  tones.  For  there  are  few  people,  who  speak  Enj-Uiii  with- 
out a  provincial  note,  tliat  have  not  an  accurate  use  of  tones,  whe» 
they  utter  their  sentiments  in  earnest  discourse.  And  the  reasoii 
that  they  have  not  the  same  use  of  them,  in  reading  aloud  the  sen- 
timents of  others,  may  be  traced  to  the  very  defective  and  eiTone- 
ous  method,  in  which  the  art  of  reading  is  taught ;  whereby  all 
the  various,  natural,  expressive  tones  of  speech,  are  suppressed  ; 
and  a  few  artificial,  uameamng  reading  notes,  are  substituted  for 
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Silt  when  Are  recommend  to  readers,  an  attention  to  the  tone 
and  language  of  emotions,  we  must  be  understood  to  doit  with 
proper  Umitation.  Moderation  is  necessary  in  this  point,  as  it  is  m 
other  things.  For  when  reading  becomes  strctly  imitatative,  it 
assumes  a  theatrical  manner,  and  must  behigliiy  improper,  as  .veil 
as  give  offence  to  the  hearers  ;  because  it  is  inconsistent  with  that 
delicacy  and  modesty,  which  are  indispensable  on  such  occasions. 
The  speaker  who  dehvers  his  own  emot  ons  mast  be  suppose;]  to 
be  more  Aixid  and  animated,  than  would  be  proper  in  the  perso* 
who  relates  them  at  second  h and. 

We  shall  conclude  this  section  with  tlie  following  rule,  for  the 
tones  that  indicate  the  passions  and  emotions.  "  In  reading,  let  all 
your  tones  of  expression  be  borrowed  from  those  of  com.mon 
speech,  but,  in  some  degree,  more  faintly  characterised.  Let 
those  tones  which  signify  any  disagreeable  passion  of  the  mind,  be 
still  more  faint  than  those  which  indicate  agi'eeable  emotions  ;  and 
on  all  occasions,  preserve  yourselves  from  being  so  far  affected 
with  the  subject,  as  to  be  able  to  proceed  through  it,  with  that  easy 
and  masterly  manner,  wliich  has  its  good  effects  in  this,  as  well 
a»  m  every  other  art.'* 

SECTTOX  VII. 

Pauses. 

Pauses  or  rests,  in  speaking  or  reading,  are  a  total  cessation  of 
the  voice,  during  a  perceptible,  and  in  many  cases,  ^  me  surable 
space  of  time.  Pauses  are  equally  necessary  to  the  speaker,  and 
the  hearer.  To  the  speaker,  that  he  take  breath,  without  which 
he  cannot  proceed  far  in  delivery  ;  and  that  he  may ,  bv  these  tem- 
poraiy  rests,  rehe\'ethe  organs  of  speech,  v.hich  otherwise  would 
be  soon  tired  bv  continued  action  :  to  tiic  ne  -rer,  that  the  ear  als# 
be  reheved  from  the  fatigue,  which  it  would  otherwise  endure 
from  a  continuity  ot  sound  ,  and  that  the  understanamg  may  have 
sufficient  time  to  mark  the  distinction  of  sentences,  and  their  seve- 
ral members. 

Tliere  are  two  kinds  of  pauses  :  first,  emphatica]  ppiises  ;  and 
next,  such  as  mark  the  distinctions  of  sense.  An  e  mphatical  pause 
is  generally  made  afttr  somtthing  has  been  said  of  peculiar  mo- 
inent,  and  on  which  we  desire  to  hx  the  hearer's  i^ttenticn.  Some- 
times. 6./:>r^  such  a  thing  is  said,  v/e  usher  it  in  with  a  pause  of 
this  nature.  Such  pauses  ha\  e  the  same  effect  as  a  strong  empha- 
sis ;  and  are  subject  to  the  same  ni'es  ;  especially  to  the  c.ution, 
of  not  repeating  them  too  frequently.  For  as  thev  excite  uncom- 
mon attention,  and  of  course  ra'se  expectation,  if  the  importance 
of  the  matter  be  not  fully  answerable  to  such  expectation,  they  oc- 
casion disappointment  and  disgust. 

But  the  most  frequent  and  the  prmcipal  use  of  pau-^-es,  is  t^ 
mavk  the  divisions  of  the  sense,  and  at  the  same  time  to  allow  the 
reader  to  draw  his  breath;  and  the  proper  and  delicate  adjust- 
ment of  such  pauses  is  one  of  the  most  nice  and  djL2icult  articles  of 
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delivery.  In  all  reading,  the  management  of  the  breath  requirefS 
a  good  deal  of  care,  so  as  not  to  oblige  us  to  divide  words  from  one 
anci'ier,  v,'hich  have  so,intimate  a  connexion,  tiiut  they  onght  to  be 
pronounced  with  the  same  breath,  and  Witiiout  tlie  least  separc-.tion. 
Many  a  sentence  is  miserably  mangled,  and  the  force  of  the  em- 
phasis totally  lost,  b}'ai\sions  being  made  in  the  wrong  place.— - 
To  avoid  this,  every  one,  while  he  is  reading,  should  be  very  care- 
ful to  provide  a  full  supply  of  breath  for  what  he  is  to  utter.  It  is 
a  great  mistake  to  imagirie,  that  the  breath  must  be  drawn  only  at 
tl\e  end  of  a  period,  when  the  voice  is  allov/ed  to  fall.  It  may  ea- 
sily be  gathered  at  tlie  intervals  of  the  period,  wlien  the  voice  is 
suspended  only  for  a  moment ,;  and,  by  this  mandgement,  one  may 
alwajs  have  a  sufiicient  stock  for  carrying  on  the  longest  sentence,  * 
"withcut  improper  interruptions. 

Pauses  in  reading  must  generally  be  formed  upon  the  manner 
in  v/hich  we  utter  ourselves  in  ordinary,  sensible  conversation  ;  and 
not  upol^.  the  stiff  aitiiicial  manner,  which  is  acquired  from  reading 
books  according  to  the  common  punctuation.  It  will  by  no  means 
be  sufficient  to  attend  to  the  points  used  in  printing  ;  for  these  are 
far  from  m.arking  all  the  pauses,  which  ought  to  be  made  in  read- 
ing. A  mechanical  attention  to  these  resting  places,  has  perhaps 
been  one  cause  of  monotony,  by  leading  the  reader  to  a  similar  tone 
at  every  stop,  and  a  uniform  cadence  at  every  period.  The  prima- 
ry use  of  points,  is  to  assist  the  reader  in  discerning  the  gr^unmat- 
ical  construction  ;  audit  is  only  as  a  secondary  object,  that  they 
regulate  his  pronunciation.  On  this  head,  the  following  direction 
may  be  of  use  :  "  Though  in  reading  great  attention  should  be 
paid  to  the  stops,  yet  a  greater  should  be  given  to  the  sense  ;  and 
their  correspondent  times  occasionally  lengthened  beyond  what  is 
usual  in  common  speech." 

To  render  pauses  pleasing  and  expressive,  they  must  not  only  be 
made  in  the  right  place,  but  also  accompanied  with  a  proper  tone 
of  voice,  by  which  the  nature  of  these  pauses  is  intimated;  much 
more  than  by  the  length  of  them,  whxh  can  seldom  be  exactly 
measured.  Sometimes  it  is  only  a  slight  and  simple  suspension  of 
voice  that  is  proper  ;  sometimes  a  degree  of  cadence  in  the 
voice  is  required  ;  and  sometimes  that  peculiar  tone  and  ca.dence 
Vnich  denote  the  sentence  to  be  finished.  In  ail  these  cases,  we  are 
to  regulate  ourselves  by  attending  to  the  manner  in  which  nature 
teaches -us  to  speak,  when  engaged  in  real  and  earnest  discourse 
with  cthei's.  The  foil  wing  sentence  exemplifies  the  susfifvuiing 
and  the  f/o=9?>2^  pauses:  "  Hope,  the  balm  of  life,  sooths  us  under 
every  misfortune."  The  fii*st  and  second  pauses  are  accompanied 
by  an  inflection  of  voice,  that  gives  the  hearer  an  expectation  of 
sometinng  iuriher  to  complete  the  sense :  tlie  intiection  attending 
the  third  pause  signifies  that  the  sense  is  completed. 

The  preceding  example  is  an  illustration  of  the  suspending  ., 
|>auoe,  in  its  simple  state :  the  following  instance  exhibits  that  pau.sc  '} 
"^.j.h  a  degree  ot  cadence  in  the  voice ;  "  If  content  cannot  remove  \ 
tjie  disq^uietudes  of  mankind,  it  will  at  least  alleviate  them."  5 
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The  suspending  pause  is  often,  in  the  same  sentence,  attended- 
v/ith  both  the  risnig  and  the  falling  inflection  of  voice  ;  as  will  be 
seen  m  the  example  :  "  Moderate  exercise',  and  habitual  tempe- 
rance^  strengthen  the  coiistitution."* 

As  the  suspending  pause  may  be  thus  attended  with  both  the  ris- 
ing and  falling  inflection,  it  is  the  same  with  regard  to  the  closing 
pause  :  it  admits  of  both.  The  falling  infl.ection  generally  accom- 
panies it  ;  but  is  not  unfrequently  connected  with  the  rising  inflec- 
tion. Interrogative  sentences,  for  instance,  are  often  terminate^ 
in  this  maimer  :  as,  *'  Am  I  ungi-atefuK  .^"     *'  Is  he  in  earnest'  ?" 

But  where  a  sentence  is  begun  by  ah  interrogative  pronoan  or 
adverb,  it  is   cammorily  terminated  by  the   falling  inflection  :  as, 
**  What  has  he  gained  by  his  folly'  ?"     "  Who  will  assist  him'  t" 
♦*  W^here  is  the  messengei<  ?"     "  When  did  he  arrive'  ?" 

Wlien  tu-o  questions  are  united  in  one  sentence,  and  connected 
by  the  conjunction  or,  the  first  takes  the  rising,  the  second  the  fal- 
ling inflection  :  as, "  Does  his  conduct  support  discipline'  or  des- 
troy it'  ? ' 

The  rising  and  falling  inflections  m.ust  not  be  coiifounded  with 
emphasis.  Though  they  may  often  coincide,  they  are,  in  their  na- 
ture, perfectly  distinct.  Emphasis  sometimes  controls  those  in- 
flections. 

The  regular  application  of  the  rising  and  falling  inflections,  con- 
fers so  much  beauty  on  expression,  and  is  so  necessary  to  be  studied 
by  the  young  reader,  that  we  sliail  insert  a  few  more  examples  to 
induce  him  to  pay  greater  attention  to  the  subject.  In  these  in- 
stances, all  the  inflections  are  not  marked.  Such  only  are  distin- 
guished, as  are  most  striking,  and  will  best  serve  to  show  the  read- 
er their  utility  and  importance. 

"  Manufactures',  trade',  and  agriculture',  certainly  employ  more 
than  nineteen  parts  in  twenty  of  tiie  human  species." 

"  He  who  resigns  the  world  has  no  temptation  to  en vv',  hatred', 
malice',  anger' ;  but  is  in  constant  possession  of  a  serene  mmd :  he 
who  follows  the  pleasure  of  it,  which  are  m  their  very  nature  disap" 
pointing,  is  in  constant  search  of  care',  solicitude',  remorse',  and 
confusion'.*' 

"  To  advise  the  ignorant', relieve  the  needy',  comfort  the  afflic- 
ed',  are  duties  tliat  fall  m  our  way  almost  every  day  of  our  lives." 

"  Those  evil  spirits,  who,  by  long  custom,,  "have  contracted  in 
the  body  habits  of  lust'  and  sensuality'  :  malice',  and  revenge  ;  a  n 
aversiontoevery  thing  that  is  good',  just',  and  laudable',  are  na- 
turally seasoned  and  prepared  for  pain  and  misery." 

"  I  am  persuaded,  that  neither  death',  nor  life';  nor  angels', 
nor  principalities',  nor  powers'  ;  nor  things  present',  nor  things  to 
come'  ;  nor  heiglit',  nor  depth' ;  nor  any  other  creature',  shall  be 
able  to  separate  us  from  the  love  of  God." 


*  The  rising  inflection  is  denoted  by  the  accute  ;  the  falling,  by 
the  grave  accent. 
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The  reader  wlio  would  wish  to  see  a  minute  and  ingenious  in- 
vestigation of  the  nature  of  these  uiflections,  and  *he  rules  by 
whicli  they  are  governed,  may  consult  ^^  alker's  Elements  cf  El- 
ocution. 

SECTION  VIII. 

Alanner  of  Re-ading'  Fcrse, 

Vv'heJv  we  are  reading  verse,  there  is  a  peculiar  difficulty  in  ma- 
king the  pauses  justly.  The  difficulty  arises  from  the  melody  of 
Terse,  which  diet  .tes  to  tlie  e.-.r  pauses  or  rests  of  its  own  :  and  to 
adjust  and  compound  these  properly  Avith  the  pauses  of  the  sense, 
iio  as  neither  to  hurt  the  ear,  nor  offend  the  Uiiderstanumg,  is  so  ve- 
ry nice  a  matter,  that  it  is  no  ^vonder  we  so  seldom  meet  with  good 
i-eaders  of  j)oetry.  There  are  twu  kinds  cf  pauses  that  belong  to 
%M  melody  of  verse  i  one  is,  the  pause  at  the  end  of  the  line ;  and 
thv^  t^tlJt>J\  th^  e^rurid  -^mm  in  m^  ii^^^r  the  middle  of  it.  With  i-t- 
^avd  to  the  pv^u^e  ^\t  the  tml  ef  the  lint,  which  marks  that  strain 
ev  v€vse,  t&b^  finished,  yhyme  itiidgrs  this  idways  seji^ible ;  and  m 
%!m\^  meusui'tj  compels  us  to  observe  it  in  our^prouunciation.  In 
r^^spect  to  blank  verse,  we  oi}|ht  ako  tor^ad  it  so  us  tc  make  tvery 
line  s^nbible  to  the  ear ;  for,  what  is  the  ust  of  melody,  or  for  what 
eiidhas  the  poet  composed  in  ve^se,  if,  in  reading  his  lines,  we  sup- 
press his  numbers,  by  omitting  ty\e  final  pause ;  and  degrade  them, 
t>y  our  pronuriciation,  into  mere  prose  i*  At  tlie  same  ti'Vie  that  wc 
©Uend  to  this  pause,  every  appearance  of  sing- song  and  tone  inusfe 
be  carefully  guarded  against.  The  close  of  tiie  line  where  it  makeS 
no  pause  in  tiie  meaning,  ought  net  to  be  marked  by  such  a  tone 
as  IS  used  in  finishing  a  sentence  ;  but,  without  either  fall  or  eleva- 
tion of  the  voice,  it  should  be  denoted  only  by  so  slight  a  suspension 
of  soia\d,  as  may  distinguish  the  passage  of  one  line  from  another, 
without  injuring  the  meaning. 

The  other  kind  of  melodums  pause,  is  that  which  falls  some- 
>she»v  abtmt  the  middle  of  the  verse,  and  divides  it  into  two  he- 
nJstichs  ;  a  pause,  not  so  great  as  that  which  belongs  to  the  close 
of  the  line,  but  stlil  si-nsible  to  an  ordinary  ear.  This,  which  is 
called  the  caisural  pause,  may  fail,  in  Enghsh  heroic  verse,  after 
the  4th,  5th,  6th,  or  7th  syllable  in  the  line.  Where  the  verse  is 
constructed,  that  this  c^sural  nause  coincides  with  the  slightest 
pause  or  division  in  the  sense,  the  hue  can  be  read  easily;  as  in 
the  two  first  verses  of  Pope's  Messiah  : 

"  Ye  nymphs  of  Solyma'^  !  begin  the  song: 

"  To  heav'nly  themes",  sublimer  strains  belong." 

But  if  it  should  happen  that  words  wliich  have  so  strict  and  inti- 
nrate  a  connexion,  as  not  to  bear  even  a  momentary  separation,  are 
divided  from  one  another  by  this  cjesural  pause,  we  then  feel  a  sort 
of  struggle  bet^vecn  the  sense  and  the  sound,  which  renders  it  diffi- 
cult  to  read  such  lines  harmoniously-.    The  rule  of  proper  prcnim- 
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ciation  ia  such  cases,  is  to  regard  only  the  pnuse  which  the  sense 
forms  ;  and  to  read  accordingly.  The  neglect  or  ihe  cxsur  .1  iiouse 
may  make  the  hne  sound  somewhat  imh:^'.rmr.nio-isly  ;  but  the  ef- 
fect would  be  much  worse,  if  the  sense  wf-re  t.jcnhced  to  the 
sound.     For  instance,  in  the  following  hne  of  ALlton, 


What  in  me  is  dark. 


"  Illumine  ;  what  is  low,  raise  and  support.  * 

the  sense  clearly  dictates  the  pause  after  illujjimey  at  the  end  of 
the  third  syllable,  which,  in  rending,  ought  to  be  made  according- 
ly ;  though,  if  the  melody  only  were  to  be  regarded,  lUiunine 
should  be  connected  with  what  follows,  and  the  pause  not  m^de 
tilltlie  fourth  or  sixth  syllable.  So  in  ths  following  line  of  Pope^S 
Epistle  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot, 

*'  I  sit,  with  sad  civility  I  read." 

the  ear  plainly  points  out  the  cxsural  pause  as  falling  after  sad^  the 
fourth  syllable.  But  it  vvouldbe  very  bad  readmg  to  make  any 
pause  there,  so  as  to  separate  .sac/ and  civility.  The  sense  admite 
of  no  other  cause  than  after  the  second  syiiible  -sz^,  vvhich  tliere- 
fore  must  be  the  only  pause  made  in  reading  this  part  of  the  sen- 
tence. 

There  is  another  mode  of  dividing  some  verses,  by  introducing 
what  maybe  called demi -caesuras,  which  require  very  slight  pau- 
ses ;  and  which  the  reader  should  man  ige  with  judgmeni,  or  he 
will  be  apt  to  fall  into  an  affected  sing-song  mode  of  pronouncing 
verses  of  this  kind.  The  following  hues  e2!:em4')liiy  the  demi-csesu- 
i?a. 

**  Warms'  in  the  sun'',  refreshes'  in  the  breeze, 
"  Glov/s'  m  the  stars",  and  blosaoms  in  t\\-t  trees  ; 
"  Lives'  fnrough  all  li'e"  ;  extendi'  througli  all  extent, 
**  Spreads'  undivided",  operates'  unspent." 

Before  the  conclusion  of  this  introduction,  the  Compiler  takes  the 
liberty  to  recommend  to  te  ichers,  to  exercise  their  pupils  in  dis- 
covering and  explaining  the  emphatic  vvords.  rind  the  pi'cper  tones 
and  pauses,  of  every  portion  assigned  them  lo  read,  previously  to 
their  being  called  out  to  the  performance.  A'hf  be  preparatoi7  les- 
sons, in  wiiicli  they  should  be  regularly  exannned,  will  improve 
their  judgment  and  taste  ;  prevent  the  practice  of  reading  .vithout 
attention  to  tlie  subject  ;  and  estabhsh  a  hdbit  of  read.!/ discr  ver- 
ing  the  meaning,  force,  and  beautv,  of  every  sentence  they  peni§e- 

B      9. 
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SELECT  SENTENCES  AND  PAR.VGRAPIiS. 


SECTriN  I, 

Diligence,  irdustry,  and  properimprovement  of  time,  are 

material  duties  of  the  young. 

The  acquisition  of  knowfedgeis  one  of  the  most  honorable  occu- 
pations of  youth. 

\\"hatever  useful  or  engaging  endowments  we  possess,  virtue  is 
requisite,  in  order  to  their  shining  with  proper  lustre. 

Viituous   youth   gradual!) 
flourisliing  manhood. 

Sincerity  and  truth  form  the  basis  of  every  \irtue. 

Disappointments  and  distress  are  often  biessings  in  disguise. 

Change  and  alteration  form  the  very  essence  of  the  world. 

True  happiness  is  of  a  retired  nature,  and  an  enemy  to  pomp 
and  noise. 

In  or'-ler  to  acquire  a  capacity  for  happiness,  it  must  be  our  first 
study  to  rectify  inward  disorders. 

Whatever  puiines,  fortifies  also  the  heart 

From  our  eagerness  to  grasp,  we  strangle  and  destroy  pleasure. 

In  the  first  chapter,  the  compiler  has  exhibited  sentences  in  a 
greit  vanety  of  ^onstpaction,  and  in  all  the  diversitv  of  punctua- 
tion. If  well  practised  upon,  he  presumes  they  will  fu^y  prepare 
the  young  reader  for  the  various  pauses,  iniiectjons,  and  modula- 
tions of  voice,  which  the  succeeding  pieces  require.  The  author's 
"  English  Exerc'ses,"  under  the  head  of  punctuation,  will  iffbrd 
the  learner  additional  scope  for  improringhimselfiii  reading  sen- 
tences and  paragraphs  variously  constructed. 
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A  temperate  spirit,  and  moderate  expectations,  are  excel- 
lent safeguards  of  the  mind,  in  this  uncertain  and  changing 
■state. 

Tliere  is  nothing,  except  simplicity  of  intention,  and  punty  of 
principle,  that  can  str.nd  the  test  of  near  approach  and  strict  ex- 
amination. 

The  value  of  any  possession  is  to  be  chiefly  estimated  by  the 
relief  which  it  can  bring  us  in  the  time  of  our'greatest  need. 

No  j>erson,  wiio  has  once  yielded  up  to  the  government  of  his 
mind,  and  giveri  loose  rein  to  his  desires  and  passioris,  can  tell 
how  tar  they  may  carry  him. 

Tranquility  of  mind  is  always  most  likely  to  be  attained,  when 
the  busmess  of  the  world  is  tem.pered  with  thoughtful  and  seri- 
•us  retreat. 

He  Vi'ho  would  act  like  a  wise  man,  and  build  his  house  on  the 
rock,  and  not  on  the  sancl,  should  contemplate  human  life,  not  on- 
ly in  the  sunshine,  but  in  the  shade. 

Let  usefulness  and  beneficence,  not  ostentation  and  vanity,  di- 
-.rect  the  tram  of  yourpursuits* 

To  maintain  a  steady  and  unbroken  mind,  amidst  all  the  shocLs, 
•f  the  world,  marks  a  great  and  noble  spirit. 

Patience,  by  preserving  composure  within,  resists  the  impres- 
sion which  trouble  makes  from  without. 

Compassionate  affections,  even  when  they  draw  tears  from  our 
eyes  for  human  misery,  convey  satisfaction  to  the  heart. 

They  v/ho  iiave  nothing  to  give,  can  often  afford  relief  to  oth- 
<*rs,  by  imparting  v/hat  tlicy  feel. 

Our  ignor-  nee  of  what  is  to  come,  and  of  what  is  really  good  or 
e\^il,  should  correct  anxiety  about  worldiy  success. 

The  veil  'vhich  covers  from  our  sight  the  events  of  succeeding 
years,  is  a  veil  woven  by  the  h  md  of  mercy. 

The  best  preparation  for  all  the  uncertainties  of  futurity,  con- 
sists in  a  well-ordered  mln-l,  x  good  conscience,  and  a  cheerful 
stibrnission  to  the  will  of  Heaven. 


SECTION  II. 


The  chief  misfortunes  that  befal  us  in  time,  can  be  traced  to 
s6me  vices  or  follies  which  we  have  committed. 

Were  we  to  survey  the  chambers  of  sickness  and  distress,  we 
sliould  often  find  them  peopled  with  the  victims  of  intemperance 
and  sensuahty,  and  \\itii  the  children  of  vicious  indolence  and 
'^loth. 
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To  be  wise  in  our  own  eyes, io  be  wise  intheopiniou  of  the 
^vorld,  and  to  be  wise  in  tiie  sight  of  our  Creator,  are  three 
thai^js  so  very  different,  as  rarei)"  to  coincide. 

Man,  in  his  highest  earthly  g'ory,  is  but  a  reed  floating  on  the 
stream  oftiine,and  forced  toioUow  e\-cry  new  dh-cction  of  the 
cai  rent. 

The  corrupted  temper,  and  the  guilty  passions  of  the  bad, 
frustrate  the  efiect  of  every  advanta^  which  the  world  confer^ 
on  tliem. 

The  external  misfortunes  of  life,  disappointments,  poverty, 
and  sicLiiess,  are  ligiit  in  comparison  of  th^se  inward  distresses 
of  mind,  occasioiied  by  tolly,  by  passion,  and  by  guiit. 

No  station  is  so  high,  no  power  so  great,  no  ch  ir  ictsr  so  un- 
blemished, as  to  exempt  nicn  irom  the  attacks  of  rashness, 
iviulice,  or  envy. 

rTiorai  and  rclig'ous  instraction  derives  its  efHcacy,  not  so 
mucli  from  v/hat  men  are  taught  to  know,  as  iro.n  vdiat  they 
are  braught  to  feel. 

He  who  pretends  to  great  sensibility  towards  men,  and  yet 
has  no  feeling  to  the  high  obierts  of  religion,  no  heart  tOi.il  mire 
and  adore  fhe  great  Father  oi  the  univ  eri.e,  has  reason  to  dis- 
trust the  truth  and  delicacy  of  his  sensibiUty. 

When,  upon  rational  md  sober  inrjuiry,  we  have  estibiished 
our  principles,  let  us  not  saiT^r  the-n  to  be- shaken  by  the  serifs 
cf  the  hceutious,  or  the  cavds  of  tAc  sceptic il. 

When  we  observe  any  teaijucv'  to  treit  religion  or  morals 
■with  disrespect  and  levity»  le:  Us  aoid  iz  to  be  j.  s  ire  iadioacioa 
of  a  perverted  undei-standiag,  oi-  a  depraved  iieart. 

Every  degree  of  guilt  incurred  by  yielding  to  temptation, 
tends  CO  debase  tiic  aiind,  and  to  vv  ..gien  tne  gtnerou^  and  be- 
nevolent pnnciples  of  human  nature. 

Luxury,  pnde,  and  vanity,iiave  frequentty  as  much  influence 
in  corrupung  tile  seiitimenis  cfthegre..t,  as  ignor..nc.e,b.^  -try, 
an.l  pitjudice,  iiaveih  misleading  the  opiaioas  of  the  aiakaade. 

Mixed  as  the  present  stivte  is,  feason  and  religion  jjronour.ce, 
th..t  geLvr^ily,  if  n»^t  ai.  ?•>  s,  ciiere  is  moi-e  bappiness  ih.ui  nns- 
evy,  morL- pleasure  than  paiii/ ill  the  c..?iidition   oiraaii. 

Society,  \s'hen  formed,  reqiiirt^  distinctioiis  of  property,  <ii- 
ty  of  coi;dirl«is,  subardinaticn  of  I'an'-is,  end   a  raultiplicity 
jGnpaticns,  in  order  ta  advance  die  geri-^rvj  good. 
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That  the  temper,  the  sentiments,  the  morality,  and,  in  gene- 
ral, the  -whole  conduct  and  character  of  men,  are  infiuencea  by 
the  exami:>le  and  disposition  of  the  persons  with  whom  they  as- 
sociate, is  a  reflection  which  has  long  since  passed  into  a  pro- 
verb, and  been  ranked  among  the  standing  maxims  ©f  a  hu- 
man wisdom,  in  ail  ages  of  the  v/orld. 

SECTION  III. 

The  desire  of  improvement  discove  rs  a  liherp^  vr'rd  srd? 
connected  with  many  accomplishments,  and  many  virtues. 

Innocence  confers  ease  and  freedom  on  the  mind ;  and  leavec  ] 
it  open  to  every  pleasing  sensation. 

Moderate  and  simple  pleasures  relish  high  with  the  tempe- 
rate :  in  the  midst  of  his  studied  refinements,  the  voluptuary* 
languishes. 

Gentleness  corrects  whatever  is  offensive  in  our  manners ; 
and,  by  a  constant  train  of  human  attentions,  studies  to  allevi- 
ate the  burden  of  common  misery. 

That  gentleness  vv^hich  is  the  characteristic  of  a  good  man, 
has,  like  every  other  virtue,  its  seat  in  the  heart  :  and,  let  me 
add,  nothing,  except  what  flows  from  the  heart,  can  render 
even  external  manners  truly  pleasing. 

Virtue,  to  become  either  vigorous  or  useful,  must  be  h  ibitu- 
allv  active :  not  breaking  forth  occasionally  with  a  transient 
lustre,  like  the  blaze  of  a  comet ;  but  regular  in  its  returns, 
like  the  lihgt  of  day  :  not  like  the  aromatic  gale,  which  sfime-- 
times  feasts  the  set\se  :  but  like  the  ordinaiy  breeze,  which  pu- 
rifies the  air,  and  renders  it  healthful. 

The  happiness  ofevery  man  depends  more  up-^n  the  state  of 
his  own  mind,  than  upon  any  one  external  circumstance :  nay, 
more  than  all  external  things  put  together. 

In  no  station,  in  no  period,  let  us  think  ourselves  secure 
from  the  dangers  wliich  spring  from  our  passions.  Eveiy  age, 
and  ever}'  station  they  beset ;  from  youth  to  grey  hairs,  and 
iTom  the  peasant  to  the  prince. 

Riches  and  pleasures  are  the  chief  temptations  to  criminal 
«leeds  Yet  those  riches,  when  obtained,  may  very  possibly 
overwhelm  us  with  unforseen  miseries.  Those  pleasures  may 
#ut  short  our  health  and  life. 

He  who  is  accustomed  to  turn  aside  from  the  world,  and, 
tcommune  with  himself  m  retirement,  will,  scmeumes  at  kast 
hear  the  truths  whicli  the  multitude  do  not  teli  him.  A  more 
■pffg^4.  kistirnctec  -will  lift  his  voice,  and  awaken  within  the  heart 
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those  latent  suggestions,  which  the  world  had  overpowered  an^ 
suppressed. 

Amusement  often  becomes  the  business,  instead  of  the  relaKr 
ation,  of  young  parsons  :  it  is  then  highly  pernicious. 

He  that  waits  for  an  opportunity,  to  do  much  at  once,  may 
breathe  out  his  Ufe  in  idle  wishes  ;  and  regret,  in  the  last  hour, 
ins  useless  intentions  and  barren  zeal. 

The  spirit  of  time  religion  breathes  mildness  and  affability.— 
It  gives  a  native,  unaffected  ease  to  tlie  behaviour.  It  is  social^ 
kind,  and  cheerful :  fur  removed  from  that  gloomy  and  ilhberal 
superstition,  which  clouds  the  brow,  sharpens  the  temper,  de- 
jects the  spirit,  and  teaches  men  to  lit  themselves  for  anothei* 
world,  by  neglecting  the  concerns  of  this. 

Revealnoneof  the  secrets  of  thy  friend.  Be  faithful  to  his 
interests.  Forsake  him  not  in  danger.  Ablior  the  thought  c^ 
acquiring  any  advantr.ge  by  his  prejudi(;e. 

Man,  always  prosperous,  would  be  g'ddy  and  insolent ;  al- 
ways afflicted,  would  be  sullen  or  dispoadent.  Hopes  and 
fears,  joy  and  sorrow,  are  therefore,  so  blended  in  his  life,  as 
both  to  give  room  for  worldly  pursuits,  and  ta  recaU^  fi'Om  time, 
to  time,  the  admonitions  of  conscience. 

SECTION  iV. 

TiMK  once  past  never  I'eturas  :  the  momeat  whleh  h  l^t,  it 
lost  for  e\  ei\ 

There  is  nothing  on  earth  so  stable,  as  to  assui't  us  of  undis^, 
turbed  rest :  nor  sopowerfiil,  as  to  afford  constant  protection. 

The  house  offeasting  too  often  becomes  an  avenue  to  the 
house  of  mournmg.  Short,  to  the  licentious,  is  the  int€r\'€l  b^ 
tween  them. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  us,  to  form  a  proper  estimate 
•f  human  hie  ;  vituout  eithej-  loading  it  with  imag' nary  evils, 
©r  expecting  from  it  greater  advantages  than  it  is  able  to  yield. 

Among  all  our  corrupt  passions,  there  is  a  strong  and  mti- 
mate  connection.  \\'hen  anv  one  of  them  is  ador)ted  into  oui* 
family,  it  seldom  quits  until  it  has  fdthered  upon  us  ail  its  kin- 
dred. 

Charity,  like  the  sun,  bnghtens  eveiy  object  on  which  it 
hines  ;  a  censorious  disposition  casts  eve'ry  character  into  thg 
darkest  shade  it  will  bear. 

Many  men  mistake  the  love,  for  the  practice  of  %drtu@  ;  an^ 
are  not  so  much  good  men,  as  the  fri^  nds  ©f  gpedijess. 
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Genuine A-ivtue  has  a  language  that  Fpeaks  to  e\"ery heart' 
throughout  the  world.    It  is  a  langnage  which  is  understood  by 
aU.     In  cverv  region,  even'  climate,  the  homage  paid  to  it  is 
the   satv.e.     In  no  one  scntini.ent  were  ever  mankind  more  gen- 
eraly  agreed. 

The  appearances  of  our  security  are  frequently  deceitful. 

When  our  sky  seems  most  settled  and  serene,  in  some  unre- 
served quarter  gathers  tlie  little  black  cloud  in  wh'Ch  the  tem- 
pest ferments,  and  prepares  to  discharge  itself  on  our  head. 

The  man  crt'ue  f  rt't' .;1^  n^u--hc  mv-p^ire-l  to  the  castle  built 
on  a  rock,  which  defies  tlie    ^ .  -f  .surrounding:  waters :  the 

man  of  a  feeble  and  timoru  :■  a  hut  placed  on  the  shore» 

which  ewevy  wind  slialies,  :a:.i  every  ware  overflows. 

Nothing  is  so  •'n?on!-''-,t:'r,t  ^\':th  self-possession  ''.s  \'  ':  ':  '^n- 
ger.  It  ovei-powers  reason  ;  confounds  our  i-^:-.  '  •  '  .\-tsthe- 
appe -ranee,  ard  blackei^s  the  colour  of  e"cr  '  ■  •.  i  P^- tne 
storms  vvhicli  'tv^hzs  withai,  and  by  ^  ■'-=::s  xvy;./ 

Ci^sions  ^vithcut,  it  generally  bringii     ,;      ,  -ssirnate  ; 

vcijgef  li  m  ui,  greater  miser/ th:m  he  can  bring  on  ^16  01)]^^  r 
his  resentment. 

The  palace  cf  virtue  his,  in  all  atres  been  represented  as  pla- 
ced on  the  summt  of  ah  11  ;  in  the  ascent  of  which,  labour  is 
rcqu'site,  and  difficulties  are  to  be  surmounted;  and  where  a 
conductor  is  needed,  lo  direct  our  way,  and  to  a*d  our  steps. 

In  judging  of  others,  let  us  ah''«ys  think  the  best,  and  employ 
the  spirit  of  charity  and  candour.  But  in  judging  of  curselvesi, 
f/e  ought  to  be  exact  and  sevei'fe. 

Let  him,  who  dei^ires  to  see  others  happy,  make  haste  to  give 
while  liis  gift  can  be  enjoyed  ;  and  remember,  that  every  mo- 
ment of  delay  t?>kes  avvay  something  from  the  value  of  his  ben- 
efaction. And  let  him  v/ho  proncb^s  his  own  happiness  reflect, 
that  while  he  f.-rrnshis  prr;>oi^;?,  th?^  day  rolls  on,  and  "the 
nig'nt  Cometh,  Vvrhenno  man  c  <n  vvcrk." 

To  sensual  persons,  hardlv  any  thing  is  -.vhat  it  appears  to  be: 
?.nd  v/h.it  flatters  most,  is  always  farthest  from  reality.  There 
are  voices  which  sing  around  tliem  ;  but  whose  strains  allure 
to  ruin.  There  is  a  banquet  spread,  where  poison  is  in  every 
dish.  There  is  a  couch  which  invites  them  to  repose  ;  but  to 
s' umber  upon  it,  is  death. 

If  we  wouM  judge  vvhetiier  a  man  is  really  hp.ppv,  it  is  not 
"Si^ilcly  to  his  liouses  and  lands,  to  his  equipage   and  his  retinue 
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we  are  to  look.  Unless  we  could  see  farther,  and  descern 
what  joy,  or  what  bitterness,  his  heart  feels,  we  can  pronounce 
litUe  concerning  him. 

The  book  is  well  written  ;  and  I  have  perused  it  with  pleas- 
ure a  id  profit.  It  shows,  first,  that  true  devotion  is  rational  and 
well  founded  ;  next,  that  it  is  cf  tlie  highest  importance  to  ev- 
ery otlier  pan  of  religion  and  \-irtue ;  and,  lastly,  that  it  is  mcst 
conducive  to  our  happiness. 

There  is  certainly  no  greater  felicity,  than  to  be  able  to  look 
back  on  a  life  usefully  and  virtuously  employed :  to  trace  our 
own  pi'ogress  and  existence,  by  such  tokens  as  excite  neither 
shame  nor  sorrow.  It  ought  therefore  to  be  the  care  of  thc^se 
who  wish  to  pass  the  last  hours  with  connfort,  to  lay  up  such  a 
treasure  of  pleasing  ideas,  as  shall  support  the  expenses  of  that 
time,  which  is  to  depend  wholly  upon  the  fund  already  acquir- 
•d, 

Action  v. 

What  avails  the  show  of  external  liberty,  to  one  v.hohas 
lost  the  government  of  himself  ? 

He  that  cannot  live  well  to-day,  (says  Martial)  will  be  less 
,;  .^alified  to  live  well  to-morrow. 

Can  we  esteem  that  man  prosperous,  who  is  raised  to  a  situ- 
ation which  flatters  his  passions,  but  which  corrupts  his  princi- 
ples, disorders  his  temper,  and  finally  oversets  h's  Mrt  ~e  ? — 
What  misery  does  the  \icious  man  secretly  endure  i*  Ad- 
versity !  how  bh-int  are  all  the  arrows  of  thy  quiver,  in  co;np ar- 
isen with  those  of  guilt  ! 

When  we  have  no  pleasure  in  goodness,  we  may  with  cer- 
tainty conclude  the  reason  to  be,  that  our  pleasure  is  ail  derived 
from  an  opposite  quarter. 

Kow  str;'.ngely  are  the  opinions  of  men  altered,  by  a  change 
in  their  condition  ! 

How  manv  hare  had  reason  to  be  thankful,  for  being  disap- 
«?  pointed  in  designs  wh'ch  thev  earnestly  pursued,  but  which  if 
X  successiullv  xco'Tiplished,  they  have  afterwards  seen  v.-ould 
J' have  occasioned  their  ruin  ! 

What  are  the  actions  which  afford  m  the  remembrance  a  ra- 
tional Satisfaction  i*  \re  thev  the  pursuits  of  sensu  d  pleasure, 
the  r^olsof  jollity,  or  the  displays  of  show  and  vf^nity  ?  iN^o:  I 
appeal  to  your  iiearts,  my  friends,  if  what  you  recollect  vv.th 
most  pleasure,  are  not  the  innocent,  the  virtuous,  the  honourd- 
.  ble  parts  of  your  past  life. 
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The  present  employment  of  time  should  frequently  be  an  ob- 
ject of  thought.  About  what  we  are  now  busied  ?  What  is  the 
ultimate  scope  of  ©ur  present  pursuits  and  cares  ?  Can  we  jus- 
tify them  to  ourselves?  Arc  they  likely  to  produce  any  thing 
that  will  sur\ive  the  moment,  and  bring  forth  some  fruit  for  fu- 
turity ? 

Is  it  not  strange  (says  an  ingenious  writer)  that  some  persons 
should  be  so  delicate  as  not  to  bear  a  disagreeable  picture  in  the' 
house,  and  yet,  by  their  behaviour,  force  every  face  they  see  a- 
about  them,  to  wear  the  gloom  of  uneasiness  and  discontent  ? 

If  we  are  now  in  health,  peace  and  safety ;  without  any  par- 
Ittcular  or  uncommon  evils  to  afflict  our  condition  ;  what  more 
©an  we  reasonably  look  for  in  this  vain  and  imcertain  world  ?— 
How  little  can  tlie  greatest  prosperity  add  to  such  a  state  ?-^ 
\\':11  any  future  situation  ever  make  us  happy,  if  now,  with  d 
few  causes  of  grief,  we  imagine  ourselves  miseraDle.  The  evil 
lies  in  the  state  of  our  mind,  not  in  our  condition  of  fortune  ; — 
and  by  no  alteration  of  circumstances  is  likely  to  be  remedied. 

When  the  love  of  uawarrantable  pleasures,,  and  of  vicious  com- 
panions, is  allowed  to  amuse  young  persons,  to  engi'oss  their 
time  and  stir  up  their  passions  ;  the  day  of  ruin, — let  them  take 
heed,  and  beware  !  tlie  day  of  irrecoverable  ruin  begins  to  draw 
nigh.  Fortune  is  squandered  ;  health  is  broken;  friends  ans. 
offended,  aftronted,  estranged  :  aged  parents,  perhaps,  sent  af- 
flicted and  mourning  to  the  dust. 

On  whom  docs  time  hang  so  heavily,  as^on  the  slothful  and 
lazy  ?  To  whom  are  the  hours  so  lingering  ?  Who  are  so  of- 
ten devoured  v^-ith  ^spleen,  and  obliged  to  fly  to  every  expedient, 
which  can  help  them  t©  get  rid  of  themselves  ?  Instead  of 
producing  tranquility,  indolence  produces  a  fretful  restlessness 
of  mind ;  gives  rise  to  cravings  which  are  never  satisfied ;  nour- 
ishes a  sickly,  effeminate  delicacy,  which  sours  and  cornijg^, 
every  pleasure. 
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We  have  seea  the  husbandman  scattering  his  seed  upofite 
furrowed  ground  !  It  springs  up,  is  gatiiered  into  h^s  bams,  and 
erowns  his  labours  with  joy  and  plenty,  l^hus  the  mdn  wlio  dis- 
tributes his  fortune  with  generosity  and  prudence,  is  amply  I'e- 
f>a:d  by  the  gratitude  of  those  whom  he  obhges,  by  the  appr^tSS^' 
tion  of  his  f>wn  mind,  a»d  by  the  favour  of  bearsi 


Temperance,  by  fortifving  the  mind  and  body,  leads  to  hap^ 
^iness  :  intemperance,  by  enervating  them,  ends  generally  itt 
misery. 

Title  and  ancestn'  render  a  good  man  more  illustrious ;  but 
an  ill  one,  more  contemptible.  \^ce  is  infamous,  though  in  a 
prince ;  and  virtue  honourable,  though  in  a  peasant. 

An  elevated  genius,  employed  in  little  things,  appears  (14- 
use  the  simile  of  Longinus)  like  the  sun  In  his  evening  declina- 
tion :  he  remits  his  splendour,  but  retains  his  magnitude  ;  and 
pleases  more,  though  he  dazzles  less. 

If  envious  people  were  to  ask  themselves,  whether  thejr 
would  exchange  their  entire  situations  with  the  persons  envied^ 
(I  mean  their  minds,  passions,  notions,  as  well  as  their  persons, 
lortunes,  and  dignities,) — I  i^resume  the  self-love,  common  to^ 
human  nature,  would  generally  make  them  prefer  their  owa 
<iondition. 

We  have  obliged  some  persons : — very  well !— what  would 
we  have  more  ?  Is  not  the  consciousness  of  doing  good,  a  suffi- 
oient  reward  ^ 

Do  not  hurt  yourselves  or  others,  by  the  pursuit  of  pleasure;^ 
Consult  your  whole  nature.  Consider  yourselves  not  only  ^ 
sensitive,  but  as  rational  beings  ;  not  only  as  rational,  but  s«- 
«ia! ;  not  only  as  social,  but  immortal. 

Art  thou  pool'  ? — Show  thyself  active  and  industrious,  peace- 
able and  contented.  Art  thou  wealthy  ? — Show  thyself  beneftv 
■©ent  and  charitable,  condescending  and  humane. 

Though  religion  removes  not  all  the  evils  of  life,  though  it* 
promises  no  continuance  of  undisturbed  prosperity,  (which  in- 
deed it  were  not  salutary  for  man  always  to  enjoy,)  yet,  if  it 
mitigates  the  e\'ils  which  necessarilv  belong  to  our  state,  it 
may  justly  be  said  to  give  "  rest  to  them  who  labour  and  arc- 
heavy  laden." 

What  a  smiling  aspect  does  the  love  of  parents  and  childrefl., 
•f  brothers  and  sisters,  of  friends  and  relations,  give  to  every 
surroundiijg  object,  and  every  retuniing  day !  With  what  a 
lustre  does  it  gild  even  the  small  habitation,  where  this  placid 
intercourse  dwells  !  where  such  scenes  of  heartfelt  Satisfaction 
succeed  uninterruptedly  to  one  another  ! 

How  many  clear  marks  of  benevolent  intention  appear  every' 
where  around  us  !  What  a  profusion  of  beauty  and  ornament  is 
poured  forth  on  the  face  of  nature!  What  a  magnificent  spec- 
tacle presented  to  the  view  of  man !  What  supply  contrivecl 
m  hJs  warns !  What  a  variety  of  objects  sel  before  him,  i6 
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gratify  his  senses,  to  employ  his  understanding,  to  entertain  his 
imagination,  to  cheer  and  gladden  his  heart ! 

The  hope  of  future  happiness  is  a  pei'petual  source  of  conso- 
lation to  good  men.  Under  trouble,  it  sooths  their  minds ; 
amidst  temptation,  it  supports  their  virtue ;  and,  in  vheir  dynig 
moments,  enables  them  to  say,  "  O  death !  where  is  thy  sting  r 
O  grave  !  where  is  thy  victor>^  ? 

SECTION  VIT. 

Agesilaus,  king  of  Sparta,  being  asked,  **  What  things  he 
thought  most  proper  for  boys  to  learn,"  answered,  '*  Those 
which  they  ought  to  practise  when  they  come  to  be  men." — 
A  wiser  than  Agesilaus  has  inculcated  the  same  sentiment: 
'*  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is  old 
he  will  not  depart  from  it." 

An  Italian  philosopher  expressed  in  his  motto,  that  "  time 
"Was  his  estate."  An  estate  indeed  which  will  produce  nothing 
■without  cultivation  ;  but  which  will  always  abundantly  repay 
the  labours  of  industry,  and  satisfythe  most  extei\sive  desires, 
if  no  part  of  it  be  suffered  to  lie  waste  by  negligence,  to  be 
overrun  vvitli  noxious  plants,  or  laid  out  for  show,  rather  than 
use. 

When  Aristotle  was  asked,  "  What  a  man  could  gain  by 
telling  a  falsehood,"  he  replied,  *'  Not  to  be  credited  when  he 
speaks  the  truth.- ' 

L'Estrange,  in  his  Fables,  tells  us  that  a  number  of  frolic-  - 
some  boys  were  one  day  watcliing  frogs,  at  the  side  of  a  pond-i  : 
and  that,  as  any  of  them  put  their  lieads  above  the  water,  they 
pelted  them  down  again  with  stones.     One  of  the.  frogs,  appeal- 
ing to  thelmmanity  of  the  boys,  m.ade  tliis  striking  observation  ; 
*'  Children,  vou  do  not  consider,  that  though  this  may  be  sport  . 
to  you,  it  is  death  tt)  us.'* 

Sully,  the  great  statesman  of  France,  always  retained  at  his 
table,  in  his  most  p^ospv.-rous  days,  the  same  frugality  to 
•which  he  had  been  accustomed  in  early  life.  He  v/as  frequent- 
ly reproached,  b}'  the  courtiers,  for  this  simplicity.;  but  he 
usecl  t(}  replv  to  them,  in  the  words  o^  an  ancient  philosopher  : 
"  If  th-"  guests  are  men  of  sense,  there  is  sufficient  for  them ': 
if  they  are  not,  I  can  very  vvell  dispense  with  their  company."  4| 

Socrates,  though  primarily  attentive  to  the  culture  of  his 
mind,  was  not  negligent  of  his  external  appearance.  His 
cleanlme^s  resulted  from  those  ideas  of  order  and  decency, 
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which  governed  all  his  actions ;  and  the  care  which  he  took 
of  his  health,  from  his  desire  to  preserve  his  mind  free  and 
tran  iuil. 

Eminently  pleasing  and  honourable  was  the  friendship  be- 
twceti  Ditvid  r.nd  Jonathan.  "I  am  distressed  for  thee,  my 
brother  Jonathan,"  s.tid  the  plaintive  and  surviving  David; 
**  verr  pleasant  hast  thou  |)een  to  me :  tiiy  love  for  me  was 
wonderful ;  passing  the  love  of  women." 

Sir  Philip  Sidney,  at  the  battle  near  2atphen,  was  wounded 
by  a  iTiusket  ball,  which  broke  the  bone  of  iiis  thigh.  He  was 
carried  about  a  m^le  and  a  half,  to  the  camp  ;  and  being  faint 
with  the  loss  of  Qiood,  nad  probably  parch  ad  with  thirst  tnrough 
the  iieat  of  the  Aveacher,  he  called  for  drink.  It  was  immedi- 
ately brought  to  him:  but,  as  he  was  putting  the  vessel  to  his 
mouth,  a  poor  wounded  soldier,  who  happened  at  that  instant 
to  he  carried  by  him,  looked  up  to  it  with  wishful  eyes.  The 
ga"']ant  and  generous  Sidney  took  the  bottle  from  his  irso-ith, 
and  delivered  it  to  the  soldier,  saying,  *'  Thy  necessity  is  yet 
greater  than  mine." 

x\lexander  the  Great  demanded  a£  a  pirate,  whom  he  had 
taken,  by  whatrigiit  he  infested  the  seas  ?  "  By  the  same  right," 
replied  ije,  "'  that  Alexander  enslaves  the  vvorld.  B;it  1  ana 
called  a  rob!:>£r,  because  I  have  only  one  small  vessel ;  and  he 
is  styled  a  conqueror,  be"i  use  he  commands  great  fleets  and 
armies."  We  too  often  ju.^^e  of  men  by  the  splendour,  and 
Rot  by  the  merit  of  their  actions. 

Antoninus  Pius,  the  Roman  Emperor,  was  an  amiable  and 
good  man.,  When  any  of  his  courtiers  attempted  to  inflame 
him  with  a  passion  for  mihtary  glor>%  he  used  to  answer : — 
"  That  he  more  desired  the  preserv^ation  of  one  subject,  than 
the  destruction  of  a  thousand  enemies." 

Men  are  too  often  ingenious  in  making  themselves  misera- 
ble, by  aggravating  to  their  cv,m  fancy,  beyond  bounds,  all  the 
evils  whjch  they  endure.  They  compare  themselves  with  nvone 
but  those  whom  they  imagine  to  be  more  happy  ;  and  com- 
j)lain,  that  upon  them  alone  has  fallen  the  whole  load  of  hu- 
man sorrosvs.  Would  they  look  with  a  more  impartial  eye 
on  the  world,  they  woidd  sec  themselves  surrounded  with  suf- 
ferers ;  and  find  that  they  are  only  drinking  cut  of  that  mix- 
ed cup,  which  Providence  has  prepared  for  all. — "  I  will  re- 
store thy  daughter  again  to  life,*'  said  the  eastern  sage,  to  a 
prince  who  grieved  immoderately  for  the  loss  of  a  beloved 
•hild,  *'  provided  thou  art  able  to  engrave  on  her  tomb,  the 
names  of  three  persons  v/ho  have  never  mourned."  The 
prince  m.ade  m.'uiry  after  such  persons;  hut  found  the  inquiry 
vain,  and  was  silent. 
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SECTION  VIIL 

^   He  that  hath  no  rule  over  his  onsti  spirit,  is  like  a  city  that 
1*  broken  down,  and  withcit  walls. 

A  soft  answer  tunieth  a-vrav  Tvrath ;  but  grievoas  words  stir 
tip  anger. 

Better  is  a  dinner  of  heibs  where  love  is,  than  a  stalled  ox 
and  hatred  therewith. 

Vviaz  goeth  before  destruction ;  and  a  haughty  spirit  before 
a  fall.  °        ^ 

Hear  counsel,  and  receive  instruction,  that  thou  may  est  be 
truly  wise.  ' 

Faithful  are  the  wounds  of  a  friend  ;  but  the  kisses  of  aa 
feiemy  ure  deceitful.    Open  rebuke  is  better  than  secret  lo\  e. 

^^^V^^^^^J-^^^  ^'.^'^*  ^*  °^  conceit?  There  is  more 
Jiope  of  a  fool  than  of  him. 

He  that  is  slow  to  anger,  is  better  than  the  mighty;  aad  he 
•«iat  ruleth  his  spmt,  than  he  that  taketli  a  cltv.         -  '  ^"^^  ^^ 

He  that  hath  pity  on  the  poor,  lendeth  to  the  Lord:  that' 
Vhich  lie  hath  giver.,  ^>r^\  !k?  pay  hiir;  aga:n. 

If  thine  enemy  be  hungry,  give  him  bread  to  eat :  and  if  he 
fce  thirsty,  give  him  water  to  diink. 

He  that  planted  the  ear,  shall  he  not  hear  ?  He  that  formed 
€ie  eye,  shall  he  not  see  ? 

I  have  been  young,  and  now  I  am  old ;  yet  have  I  never  seett 
fee  righteous  forsaken,  no.-  his  seed  begging  bread. 

it  is  better  to  be  at  door-keeper  in  tlie  house  of  the  Lord, 
than  to  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Tvickedness. 

1  have  seen  the  -wricked  in  great  power,  and  spreading  him- 
self like  a  green  bay-tree.  Yet  he  passed  away  :  I  sought  him, 
but  he  could  not  be  found. 

Happy  is  the  man  that  findeth  wisdom  Length  of  days  is 
in  her  right  hand  ;  and  in  her  left  hand,  riches  and  honour.— 
Her  ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness,  and  all  her  paths  are  peace. 

How  good  and  how  pleasant  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  to« 
^ther  in  unity  !  It  is  hke  precious  ointment :  Like  the  dew  of 
Hermon,  and  the  dew  that  descended  upon  the  naousitains  of 
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The  sluggard  will  not  plough  by  reason  of  the  cold ;  he  shall 
therefore  beg  in  har\'est,  and  have  nothmg. 

I  went  by  the  field  of  the  slothful ,  and  b}-  tlic  vine}' ard  of  the 
man  void  of  understanding :  and  lo  !  it  was  all  grown  over  witj^ 
#iorns  ;  nettles  had  covered  its  face;  and  the  stone  WiiU  was 
broken  down.  Then  I  saw,  and  considered  it  well :  I  looked 
"Upon  it,  and  received  instruction. 

Honourable  age  is  not  that  which  standeth  in  length  of  time  ; 
aor  that  which  is  measured  by  number  of  years  :  But  wisdo^t 
is  the  gray  hair  to  man  ;  and  an  unspotted  life  is  old  age. 

Solomon,  my  son,  know  thou  the  God  of  thy  fathers  ;  an4 
■serve  him  with  a  perfect  heart,  ai-d  with  a  willing  mind.  If 
thou  seek  him,  he  will  be  found  of  thee;  but  if  thou  forsake 
him,  he  will  cast  thee  off  forever. 

SECTION  IX, 

That  ever}'  day  has  its  pains  and  sorrows  is  universally  ex- 
perienced, and  almost  universally  confessed.  But  let  us  not 
attend  only  to  mournful  truths :  if  we  look  impcirtially  about 
us,  we  shall  find,  that  ever)'  day  has  likewise  its  pleasures  and 
its  joys. 

We  should  cherish  sentiments  of  charity  towards  all  mea. 
The  x\uthor  cf  all  good  nourishes  much  piety  and  virtue  im 
hearts  that  are  unknown  to  us ;  and  beholds  repentance  ready 
to  spring  up  among  many,  whom  we  consider  as  reprobates. 

No  one  ought  to  consider  himself  as  insignificant  in  the  sight 
of  his  Creator.  In  our  several  stations,  we  are  all  sent  forth  to 
be  labourers  in  the  vineyard  of  our  heavenly  Father.  Every 
man  has  his  work  allotted,  his  talent  committed  to  him ;  by  the 
due  improvement  of  which  he  may,  in  one  way  or  other,  serve 
God,  promote  virtue,  and  be  useful  in  the  world. 

The  love  of  praise  should  be  preserved  under  proper  subor- 
dination to  the  principle  of  duty.  In  itself,  it  is  a  useful  motive 
to  action  ;  but  when  allowed  to  extend  its  influence  too  far,  it 
corrupts  the  whole  character,  and  produces  guilt,  disgrace, 
and  miser/.  To  be  entirely  destitute  of  it,  is  a  defect.  To  be 
governed  by  it,  is  depravity.  The  proper  adjustment  of  the 
several  principles  of  action  in  human  nature  is  a  matter  that 
deserves  our  highest  attention.  For  when  any  one  of  thervi 
becomes  either  too  weak  or  too  strong,  it  endangers  both  our 
Tirtue  and  our  happiness. 

The  desires  and  passions  of  a  vicious  man,  hav-ing  once  ob^ 
itaiced  an  unlimited  sway,  trample  hinL  onder  their  feet*  Thaf 
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pvake  him  fetel  that  he  is  subject  to*  various,  contradictory,  and 
iniptrjious  masters,  w r.o  often  pull  him  diiferent  ways.  His  soul 
is  reiideredthe  receptacle  of  m.iny  repugnant  and  jarring,  disposi- 
tions; and  reserr.bles  some  barbarous  country,  cantoned  out  jnto 
dihercnt  prii.cipahties,  v/liich  are  coutinuiiUy  waging  war  oo 
»i^e  another. 

Diseases,  poverty,  disappointment,  and  shame,  are  fai'  from  be- 
ing, in  every  mstance,  the  unavoidable  doom  of  man.  They  are 
much  more  n-equei'tiy  the  offsprini^of  his  own  misguided  choice. 
Intcmp>ei-aiice  erigcaders  disease,  sloth  produces  po\  eity,  pride 
creates  disappoiiitiii€ii*£,  and  dishonesty  exposes  to  shame.  Tlie 
uiigo\ em ed passions  of  liien  betray  them  into  a  thousimd  fellies  / 
then-  follits  into  crimes  i  and  their  crimes  into  misfortunes. 

W  hen  we  reSect  on  the  many  distresses  which  abound  in  human 
life ;  on  the  scanty  proportion  of  hapj>lne3s  which  any  man  is  here 
allowed  to  enjoy  ;  on  the  small  difference  wiiich  t!ie  diversity  of 
fortune  makes  on  th^t  scanty^  proportion  ;  it  is  surpi-i^hig,  tliat' 
erivy  should  ever  been  a  pi-evalent  p?.sston  iav^ong  men,  much 
jnore  that  it  should  have  prevailed  among  Christians.  V\  here  so 
Miuch  is  suffered  in  common,  little  room  is  left  for  envy.  Tiiere 
is  more  occasion  for  pi':y  and  sympathy,  and  inclination  to  assist 
e?.ch  cdier. 

At  our  first  setdng  out  in  hfe,  when  yet  unacquainted  with  the 
world  and  it^  snares;  wiien  every  pleasure  tnciiants  with  its, 
smile,  and  cvxry  oi^;ect  sliines  vv'ith  the  glcss^of  novelty,  let  us  be- 
ware Of'  i^iC  se.iuc  i:g  tu:pe-;rances  which  surround  us  ;  ijid  recol- 
lect \v!i  .t  i/l'irrs  have  huT//cd  from  the  po'^ver  of  headstrong  de-  \ 
fsire.  i^'  v.e  cillo^^v  ;iny  ^  ;^^i<^n,  even  thoujrh  it  be  esteemed 
innocei.t,  to  acquire  an  abs(/;V'te  ascendani,  our  ^ir.vurd  peace  will 
be  impaired.  But  If  any,  which  has  the  taint  of  gniit,  take  pos- 
aessicn  of  our  mind,  v.-e  may  d.:te,  from  that  moment,  the  ruin  of 
our   tri'iiquiLty. 

ich   generally  r  f^  rds 
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SECTION  X. 


Whexce  arises  the  miseiy  of  this  present  world?  It  is 
BOt  ov/ingto  our  cloudy  atmosphere,  our  chdiiging  seasons,  and 
inclement  skies.  It  is  not  owing  to  the  debihty  of  our  oodies, 
or  to  the  unequal  distribution  ct  the  gocas  of  fon.une.  A- 
midst  all  disadvantages  of  this  knid,  a  pure,  a  steadfast,  and 
enhghtened  mind,  possessed  of  strong  virtue,  could  enj^.y  itself 
in  peace,  and  smile  at  the  impotent  assaults  cf  tortuiiC  and  tiie 
elements.  It  is  witiiin  ourselves  that  misery  has  fixed  hs  seat. 
Our  disordered  hearts,  our  guilt)  p'j,ssions,  our  violent  prejudi- 
ces, and  misplaced  desires,  are  the  instruments  of  the  ircubic 
which  we  endure.  These  sharpen  tiie  darts  which  adversity 
would  otherwise  point  in  vain  against  us. 


of  extravagance  and  not,  how  httle  do  they  tliink  of  those  scenes 
of  sore  distress  which  are  passmg  ac  liiat  mo.nenc  ihruughout 
the  world ,  multitudes  strugghng  for  a  poor  subsistence,  ti .  sup- 
port the  wife  and  children  vvhorn  they  love,  and  wno  look  up 
to  them  with  eager  eyes  lor  that  bread  which  they  can  hardly 
procure  ;  multitudes  groaning  under  sickness  in  di:.soi:-.ce  cot- 
tages, untended  and  uninourned  ;  many,  app^crenily  m  a  better 
situation  of  life,  pining  away  in  secret  with  conceuled  griefs  ;— 
families  weeping  over  the  beloved  friends  whom  they  have  lost, 
or  in  all  the  bitterness  of  aiiguisii,bidding  those  who  are  ju»c  ex- 
piring the  last  adieu. 

Kever  adventure  on  too  near  an  approach  to  what  is  evil.— - 
Famiharize  mjit  yourselves  with  it,  in  the:  slightest  instances, 
without  fear.  Lisien  with  reverence  to  every  reprehension  of 
conscience  ;  and  preserve  the  most  quick  and  accuv.ae  sensibil- 
ity of  right  and  wrong  If  ever  your  moral  impressions  begin  to 
decay,  and  your  natural  abhorrence  of  guiit  to  lessen,  you  have 
gi'ound  to  dread  that  the  ruin  of  virtue  is  fast  approaching. 

By  disappointments  and  trials  the  violence  of  our  passions  is 
tamed,  and  our  mmds  are  i  jiTued  lo  sobnety  and  reL'cc»;;uii.  in 
the  varieties  ofhfe,  occasioned  ay  the  •■,  iCiSsituaes  of  wcrh  if 
tortane,  we  are  inured  to  habits  both  ol  the  active  aiid  the  suf- 
fering virtues.    liow  much  soever  wc  cx^mpiam  of  the  vanity  of 
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the  world,  facts  plainly  show,  that  if  its  vanity  were  less,  it 
eould  not  answer  the  purpose  of  salutary  discipline.  Unsatis- 
factory as  it  is,  its  pleasures  are  still  too  apt  to  corrupt  our 
hearts.  How  fatal  then  must  the  consequences  have  been,  had 
it  yielded  us  more  complete  enjoyment  ?  If,  with  all  its  trou- 
bles, we  are  m  danger  of  being  too  much  attached  to  it,  how  en- 
tirely would  it  have  seduced  cur  affections,  if  do  troubles  had 
been  mingled  vdth  its  pleasures  ? 

In  seasons  of  distress  or  difficulty,  to  abandon  ourselves  to 
dejection,  carries  no  mark  of  a  great  or  a  wortiiy  mind.  In- 
stead of  Sinking  under  trouble,  and  deciarinjj  "  that  his  soul  is 
Avearyoflife,"  it  becomes  a  wise  and  a  good  man,  in  the  evil 
day,  with  firmness  to  maintain  his  post ;  to  bear  up  agiiinst  the 
storm  ;  to  have  recourse  to  those  ad  vantages  Vv'hich,  in  the 
■worst  of  times,  are  always  left  to  integrity  and  v- rtue  ,•  and  ne- 
ver to  give  up  the  hope  that  better  da>  s  may  yet  ansa. 

How  many  young  persons  have  at  first  set  cut  in  the  world 
with  excellent  dispositions  of  heait  :  gcneroJis,  charitable,  and 
humane  ;  kind  to  their  friends,  and  amiable  among  all  with  . 
whom  tiiey  had  intercourse !  And  yet,  how  often  have  we  seen 
iill  those  fair  appearances  unhappily  blasted  in  the  progress  of 
life,  merely  througli  the  influence  of  loose  and  corrupting  plea-, 
sures  :  and  those  very  persons,  who  promised  once^to  be  bles- 
sings to  the  world,  sunk  down,  in  the  end,  to  be  the  burden 
and  nuisance  of  society  ! 

The  most  common  propensity  of  mankind,  is,  to  store  futuri- 
ty with  whatever  is  agreeable  to  them  ;  especially  in  those  pe- 
riods of  life,  when  ima^nation  ishvely,  and  hope  is  ardent. — 
Looking  forward  to  the  year  now  beginning,  they  are  ready  to 
promise  themselves  much,  from  the  foundations  of  prosperity 
which  they  have  laid  ;  from  the  friendships  and  connexions 
which  they  have  secured  ;  and  from  the  plans  of  conduct 
which  they  have  formed.  Alas  !  how  deceitful  do  all  these 
drcairs  of  happiness  of':en  prove  !  While  many  are  saying  in 
{;ecret  to  their  hearts,  "To-morrow  shall  be  as  this  day,  and 
more  '.bundantlv,"  we  are  obliged  in  return  to  say  to  them  ;— • 
*'  Boast  r.Gt  yourselves  of  to-morrow  ;  for  you  know  not  what 
a  day  may  bring  forth  !" 
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CHAP.  IL 


NARRATIVE  PIECES. 


SECTION  I. 


»,Vo  rank  or  possessions  can   malce  the  guilty  mind  happ'j, 

DiONYSius,  the  tjTant  of  Sicily,  was  far  from  being  happy, 
though  he  possessed  great  riches,  and  all  the  pleasures  which 
"wealth  snd  power  could  procure.  Damocles,  one  of  his  flatter- 
ers, deceived  by  those  su'ci^us  ::.pij'?virj:-)Ces  of'tApnin:'?,  took 
occasion  to   complim-r: 

treasures,  and  his   ro_/  ^. _  ,         . 

monarch  had  ever  been  gre  iter  or  h-ippier  tnan  ij'uivv.iiv.5.— . 
*'  Hast  thou  a  mind,  Damocles,"  says  the  king,  "  to  tisie  this 
happiness  ;  and  to  know,  by  experience,  what  the  enjoyments 
are,  of  wirlch  thon  hast  so  high  an  idea  ?"  Damocles,  with  joy, 
accepted  the  offer.  The  king  ordered  , that  a  royal  banquet 
should  be  prepared,  and  a  gilded  sofa,  covered  with  rich  em- 
broidery, placed  for  liis  favorite.  Side  boards,  loaded  vvith 
gold  and  silver  plate  of  immense  value,  were  arranged  in  the. 
a])artment.  Pages  jof  extraordinary  beauty  were  ordered  to 
attend  his  ta])le,  ynd  to  obey  his  commands  with  the  utmost  rea- 
diness, and  the  most  profound  submission.  Fragrant  ointments, 
chaplets  of  flowers,  and  rich  perfaiues,  were  added  to  the  en- 
tertainment. The  tab'e  was  loaded  with  the  most  exquisite 
delicacies  of  every  kind.  Damocles,  intoxicated  with  pleas.-re, 
fancied  himself  am^ongst  superior  beings.  But  isi  the  nndr^tof 
all  this  happiness,  as  he  lay  indulging  himself  in  j-tate,  he  sees 
let  down  from  the  ceiling,  exactly  over  his  head,  a  glitter, ng 
sword  hung  bv  a  single  hair.  The  sight  of  impending  destruc- 
tion put  a  speedy  end  to  his  joy  and  revelling.  The  pomp  of 
his  attendance,  the  glitter  of  the  carved  plate,  and  thedehcacy 
of  the  viands,  cease  to  afF)rd  him  anv  pleasure.  He  dreads  to 
stretch  fortii  his  hand  to  the  table.  He  throws  off  the  garland 
of  roses.  He  hastens  to  remove  from  his  dangerous  situation  ; 
and  earnestly  entreats  the  king  to  restore  him  to  his  former 
humble  condition,  having  no  desire  t©  enjoy  any  Itwiger  a  hap- 
piasss  so  %erri'&le. 
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By  this  device,  Dionysius  intimated  to  Damocles,  how  mise-i 
vablc  he  was  in  the  midst  of  all  his  treasures  ;  and  in  posses- i 
sion  cf  all  the  honours  arid  enjoyments  which  royalty  could  be--; 

■^teTS^.  CICERO. 


SECTION  IL 


Chan^f.  tfj^i^unmt  emtdithn  U  i^ien  (tdvitm  to  %HHu$* 


In  the  days  of  Joram,  king  oflsrnel,  Bour shed  the  prophet 
Elibha.    His  character  ^\T^s  so  eminent,  and  h's  fame  so  widely 
spread,  th,it  Benhadad,  the  k\m  of  Syria,  though   an  idoUitor, 
sciit  to  consult  him,  concerning  the  issue  of  a  distemper  which 
threateiied  h)s  lif:-.    The  messenger  employed  on  this  occasion 
yf^ixs  liuzuel,  who  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  pr'nces,  or 
chief  men  of  the  Syrian  court.     Charged  with  lich  grafts  from 
the  k^'ng,  he  presents  himself  before  the  prophet  ;  and  accosts 
him  m  terms  of  tlie  highest  tespect.     During  the  conference 
which  they  held  toectht  r  i^l'sha  fix^d  his  e>  es  stedfastly  on  the 
countenance  of  Ha '^e-l  ,•  and  discerning,  by  a  prophetic  spirit, 
his  future  tv  rannv  and  craelty.hc  couldnot'contain  himself  from 
bursting  into  a  flood  of  tears.  When  Hazael,  in  surprise,  inquir- 
ed into  the  cause  of  this  sudden  emotion,  the  prophet  plainly  in- 
formed him  cf  the   crimes   and  barbarities,  wliich  he  foresaw 
that  he  would  afterwards  commit.     The  soid  of  Hazael  abhor- 
red, at  this  time,  the  thoughts  of  cruelty.    -Uncori-upted  as  yet, 
by  amb'tion  or  greatness,   his  indignation   rose  at  being  thought 
capable  of  the  savage  actions  which  the  prophet  hadmentioiiedi; 
and,  with  much  warinth  he  replies  ;  "But  what  ?  is  thy  servant 
a  dog,  that  he  should  do  this  great  thing  ?"     Elisha  mahs   n© 
return,  but  to  point  cut  a  remarkable  change,  Avhich  was  to  take 
place  in  his  condition  ;    "  The  Lord  hath  shown  me,  that  thou 
ahalt  be  king  over  Syria."     In  course  of  time,  all  that  had  been 
predicted  came  to  pass.     Hazael  ascended  the  throne,  and  am- 
bition took  possession  of  his  heart.    '*  He  smote  the  cldldren  of 
Israel  in  all  their  coasts.     He  oppressed  them   during   all  the 
days  of  king  Jchoahaz  :"  and,  from  what  is  left  on  record  of  his 
actions,  he  plainly  appears  to  have  proved,  what  the  prophet 
foresaw  him  to  be,  a  man  of  \-iolence,  cruelty,  and  blood. 

In  this  passage  of  history,  an  object  is  presented,  which  de- 
icrv&s  •iw  s^rieiis  attentiea.  We  behold  a  man  wlic,in  ©ne  W^ 
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of  life,  could  not  look  upon  certain  crimes  "Without  surprise  and 
hon-or :  who  knew  so  little  of  himself,  as  to  believe  it  impossible 
for  him  ever  to  be  concerned  in  committing  them  ;  that  same 
man,  bv  a  change  of  condition,  and  an  unguarded  state  of  nund, 
transformed  in  all  his  sentiments  ;  and  as  the  rose  in  greatness 
rising  also  in  guilt :  till  at  last  he  completed  that  whole  charac- 
ter of  iniquity,  which  he  once  detested.  blair. 


SECTION  III. 


Haman  ;  or,  the  misery  of  pride. 


AhasueRUS,  who  is  supposed  to  be  the  prince  known  amoug 
the  Greek  historians  b}'  the  name  of  Artaxerxes,  hud  advanced 
to  the  cl^def  ^gnity  in  liis  kingdom,  Haman,  an  Amalekite,  who 
inherited  all  the  ancient  enmity  of  his  race,  to  the  Jewish  i>ation. 
Ke  appears,  from  what  is  recorded  oi  him,  to  have  been  a  very 
wicked  minister-  Raised  to  gre^itness  without  merit,  he  employ- 
ed his  power  solely  for  the  gratification  of  his  passions.  As  the 
honours  v/hich  he '  possessed  were  next  to  royal,  "his  prid^:  was 
every  day  fed  with  that  servile  homage,  wliich  is  peculiar  to  A- 
siatic  courts  ;  and  all  the  servants  of  the  king  prostrated  them- 
^ves  before  liinu  In  the  midst  of  this  general  adulation,  one 
person  only  stooped  not  to  Haman.  This  was  iMordecai  the 
Jew;  V.  hoi  knowing  this  Am  tlekite  to  ije  an  enemy  to  the  peo- 
ple of  God,  and,  with  vitious  indignation,  despising  that  mso- 
lence  of  prosperity  with  whica  lie  saw  him  lifted  up, '' bowed 
not,  nor  did  him  reverence."  On  this  appearance  of  disrespect 
from  Mordecii,  Haman  "  was  full  of  wrath  :  but  he  thought 
§com  t-^  lay  hands  on  Mordecai  alone."  Pei-son  d  revenge  was 
not  sufficient  to  satisfy  him.  So  violent  and  black  vv'ere  kis  pas- 
sions, that  he  resolved  to  exterminate  the  whole  nuti  .n  to 
■which  Mordecai  belonged.  Abusing,  for  his  cruel  purpose,  the 
favour  of  his  credulous  so\  ereign,  he  obtnined  a  decree  to  be 
sent  forth,  tiiat,  against  a  certain  day,  all  the  Jev/s  throug-iout 
|he  Persian  domirAons  shoakl  be  put  to  the  sword.  Me.mvvhile, 
confident  of  success,  and  blind  to  approaching  ruin,  he  contin- 
ued exulting  in  his  prosperity.  Invited  by  Ahasui-rus  to  a  royal 
banquet,  which  Esther  the  queen  h  id  prepared,  •'  he  went  forth 
^at  dav  joyful,  and  with  a  glad  heart."  But  behold  i\cw  slight 
an  incident  was  sufficient  to  po  son"  his  joy  !     As  he  went  forth, 
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'iie  saw  Mordecai  in  the  king's  gate ;  and  observed,  that  he  still 
refused  to  do  him  homage  :     "  He  stood  not  up,  nov  was  moved 
for  him  ;  although  he  well  know  the  formidable  designs,  which 
Haman  was  preparing  to  execute.     One  privace  man,  who  des- 
pised his  greatness,    and  desdained  submission,   while  a  whole 
kingdom  trembled  before  him  :  one  spirit,  which   the  utmost 
stretch  of  his  po\Aercould.neither  subdue   nor  humble,  blasted 
his  triumphs.     His  whole  soul  was  shaken  with  a  storm  of  pas- 
sion. Wrath,  pride,  and  desire  of  revenge,  rose  into  fuiy.  With  \ 
difficulty  he  restrained  himself  in  public ;  but  as  soon  as  he  ^j 
came  to  his  own  house,  he  was  forced  to  disclose  the  agony 
of  his  mind.     He  gathered,  together  his   friends  and    family, 
with  Zeresh  his  wife.     "  He  told  them  of  the  glory  of  his  rich- 
es, and  the  multitude  of  his  children,  and  of  all'the  things  where-  | 
in  the  king  had  promoted  him  ;  and  how  he  had  advanced  him  I 
above  the  piinces  and  servants  of  the  king.     He  said,  moreo-  i 
ver,  Yea,  Esther  the  queen  sufrered  no  man  to  come  in  with  the  ''\ 
king,  to  the  banquet  she  had  prepared,  but  myself ;  and  to-mor-  j 
row  also  am  linnted  to  her  with  the  king."  'After  all  this  pre-  | 
amble,  what  is  the  conclusion  r*     "  Yet  all  this  availeth  me  no-  i 
thing,  so  long  as  I  see  Mordecai  the  Jew  sitting   at  the  king's  ! 
sate.-'  .1 

The  sequel  of  Haman's  history  I  shall  not  now  pursue.  It  ^ 
Blight  afford  matter  for  much  instruction,  by  the  conspicuou*  \ 
justice  of  God  in  liis  fall  and  punishment.  But  contemplating  ] 
only  the  singular  situation,  in  which  the  expressions  just  quoted  i 
present  him,  and  the  v-olent  agitation  of  his  mind  which  they  ^ 
display,  the  following  reflections  naturally  arise :  How  misera-  ^ 
ble  is  \'ice,  when  one  guilty  passion  creates  so  much  torment ! — ^ 
how  unavailing  is  prosperity,  when  m  the  height  of  it,  a  single '| 
disappointment  can  destroy  the  relish  of  all  its  pleasures  !  how  * 
weak  is  human  nature,  which,  in  the  absence  of  real,  is  thu&4 
gronc  to  form  to  itself  imaginary  woes  !  bl/\ir»     1 

1 
SECTION  IV.  1 


Ladif  Jane  Grey,  \ 

This  excellent  personage  was  descended  fpotti  the  royal  line 
of  England  by  both  her  parents.  ; 

She  Avas  carefully  educated  in  the  principles  of  the  reforms- 
tion ;  and  her  wisdom  and  virtus  rendered  her  a  shii>iDg  exalh-  \ 
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pie  to  her  sex.  But  it  was  her  lot  to  continue  only  a  short  pe- 
riod on  this  stage  of  being  ;  for,  in  earlvlife,  she  foil  a  saciiace 
to  the  wild  ambition  of  the  duke  of  Northumberland  ,  who  pro- 
moted a  marriage  between  her  and  his  son,  lord  Guilford  Dud- 
ley ;  and  raised  her  to  the  throne  of  l^.ngland,  in  opposition  to 
the  riglits  of  Mir/  and  El'izaboth.  At  the  time  of  their  mar- 
riage, she  was  only  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  her  hus- 
band was  also  very  young  :  a  season  of  life  very  unequal  to  op- 
pose the  interested  views  of  artful  and  aspiring  men  ;  who,  in- 
stead of  exposing  them  to  danger,  should  have  been  the  protec- 
tors of  their  imioconce  and  youth. 

This  extraordinary  young  person,  besides  the  solid  enio^r- 
ments  of  pietf  and  virtue,  possessed  the  most  engaging  disposi- 
tion, the  most  accompli  shed  pares  ;  and  being  of  an   equal  age 
with  king  Edward  VI.  she  had  received  all  her  education  with 
him,  and  seemed  even  to  possess  a  greater  facility  in  acquiring 
every  p^irt  of  manly  and  classical  literature.     Ske  had  atta.ned 
a  knowledge  of  the  Romari  xad  Greek  languages,  as  well  as  of 
several  modern  tongues  ;  had  passed  most  of  her  timein  appli- 
cadon  to  learning  ;  and  expressed  a  gi-eat  indifference  f  n*  otner 
occupations  and  amuse  .nents  usual  v,ith  her  sex  and  station.— 
Roger  Ascham,  tutor  to  the  lady  Elizabeth,  having  at  one  time 
paid  her  a  visit,  found  her  employed  in  reading  Plato,  while  the 
rest  of  the   family  were  engaged  m   _  party   of  hunting  in  the 
park  :  and  upon  liis  admiring  the  singularity  of  her  choice,  she 
told  him,  that  she  "  received  more  pleasure  trom   that  author, 
than  others  could  reap  from  all  their  sport  and  gaity."     iier 
heart,  replete  with  this  love  of  literature  and   serious  studies,, 
and  with  tenderness  towards  her  husband,  who  was  deserving 
of  her  affection,  had  ne^er  opened  itseli"to  the  ffattering  allure- 
ments of  ambition  ;  and  the  information  of  her  advancement  t© 
the  throne  was  by  no  means  agreeai^le  to  her.     She  e\-en  refis- 
ed  to  accept  the  crown  ;  pleaded  the  preferable  nght  of  the  twa 
princesses  ;  expressed  her  dread  of  the  consequeaces  atcending 
aa  enterprise  so  dangerous,  not  to  say  so  criminal ;  and  desh-ed 
to  remain  in  that  private  station  in  which  she  was  born.     O-.er- 
eome  at  last  with  the  entreaties,  rather  than  reasons,  of  her  fa- 
ther and  father  in-law,  and,  above  all,  ofher  husband,  she  sub- 
mitted to  their  will,  and  was  prevailed  on  to  relinquish  her  own 
judgment.     But  her  elevation  wasof  veiy  short  comtinuance  — ' 
The  nation  declared  for  queen  Mary  ;  ajid  the  lady  Jane,  after 
wearing  the  vain  pageantry  of  a  crown  during  ten  days,  return- 
ed to  a  private  life,  with  much  more  satisfaction  than  she  felt 
■when  royalty  was  tentjered  to  her. 
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Quetn  Mary,  who  appears  to  have  been  mcapable  of  gene- 
rosity  or  clemency,  determined  to  remove  every  person,  iron\ 
whom  the  IcaSt  dan:<er  could  be  apprehended.  Warning  was, 
theref'^re,  given  to  lud}'  Jane  to  prepare  for  death  :  a  doom 
which  she  had  expected,  and  which  tne  innocence  of  her  life,  at 
well  as  the  misfortunes  to  which  she  had  been  exposed,  render- 
ed no  unwelcome  news  to  her.  The  queen's  bigoted  zeal,  un- 
der colour  of  tender  mercy  to  the  prisoner's  soul,  induced  her  to 
Send  priests,  Vv-ho  molested  her  with  perpetual  disputation  ;  and 
even  a  reprieve  of  three  days  was  granted  her,  in  hopes  that  she 
would  be  persuaded,  during  that  tune,  to  pay,  by  a  timely  con- 
irersion  to  popeiy,  some  regard  to  her  eternal  welfare.  Lady 
Jane  had  presence  of  mind,  in  those  melancholy  circuai stances, 
not  only  to  defend  l;i€r  religion  by  solid  arguments,  but  also  to 
write  a  letter  to  her  sister,  in  the  Greek  language  ;  in  whicli, 
besides  sending  her  a  copy  of  the  scriptures  in  that  tongue,  she 
exliorted  her  to  maintain,  in  every  foilune,  a  like  steady  perse- 
verance. On  the  day  of  her  execution,  her  husband,  lord  Guil- 
ford desired  permission  to  see  her  ;  but  she  refused  her  con- 
sent, and  sent  him  word,  that  the  tenderness  of  their  parting 
would  overcome  the  fortitude  of  both;  and  would  too  much 
unbend  their  minds  from  that  constancy,  which  their  approach- 
ing c^d  required  of  the  in.  Their  separation,  she  said,  would 
be  only  for  a  moment :  and  they  would  soon  rejoin  each  other !» 
a  scene,  where  their  aftections  would  b^  for  ever  united  ;  and 
where  death,  disappointment,  and  misfortune,  could  no  long«r 
have  access  to  them,  or  disturb  their  eternal  felicity. 

It  had  been  intended  to  execute  the  lady  Jane  and  lord  G\iil-^ 
ford  together  on  the  same  scaffold,  at  Tower  hill  :  but  the  coua- 
cil,  dreadjngthe  compassion  of  the  people  for  their  youth,  beau- 
ty, innocence,  and  noble  birth,  changed  their  orders,  and  gave 
directions  that  she  should  be  beheaded  witliin  the  verge  of  the 
Tower.  She  saw  her  husband  led  to  execution;  and  having 
given  him  from  the  window  some  token  of  her  )-emembi"ance, 
she  waited  with  tranquility  till  her  own  appointed  hour  should 
bring  her  to  a  like  fate.  !^e  even  saw  his  headless  body  ear- 
ned back  in  a  cart ;  and  found  herself  more  confirmed  by  the 
t?eports,  which  she  heard  of  the  constancy  of  his  end,  than  sha- 
ken by  so  tender  and  melancholy  a  spectacle.  Sir  John  Gage, 
constable  of  the  Tower».  when  he  led  her  to  execution,  de- 
sired   her  to  bestow  on  him  some  email    preseot,  which  he 
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unglit  keep  as  a  perpetual  meiriorial  of  her.  She  gave  him 
her  table-book,  in  v/hich  she  had  just  written  three  sentences, 
on  seeing  her  husband's  dead  body  ;  one  in  Greek,  another  in 
'Latin,  a  third  in  English.  The  purport  of  them  was,  *' that 
human  justice  was  against  his  body,  but  tJie  Divine  Mercy 
would  be  favourable  to  his  soul ;  and  that  if  her  fault  deserved 
punishment,  her  }  outh,  at  least,  and  her  imprudence,  were 
Svorfiy  of  excuse  ;  a*d  that  God  and  posterity,  she  trusted, 
would  shew  her  favour.'*  On  the  scaiToid,  she  made  a  speech 
to  the  by-standers,  in  which  the  mildness  of  her  disposition 
led  her  to  take  the  b!a.mc  entirely  on  herself,  without  uttering 
one  complaint  against  tlie  severity  with  \vhich  she  had  been 
treated.  She  said,  that  her  oi^nce  was,  not  that  she  had  laid 
her  hand  upon  the  crown,  but  that  she  had  not  rejected  it  with 
sufficient  constfincy  ;  that  she  had  less  erred  through  ambition 
than  through  reverence  to  her  parents,  whom  she  had  been 
taught  to  respect  and  obey :  that  she  "willingiy  received  death, 
as  the  only  satisfaction  which  she  could  now  make  to  the  in- 
jured state;  and  though  her  infringement  of  the  laws  had  been 
constrained,  she  would  show,  b}  her  voluntary  submission  to 
their  sentence,  that  she  was  desirous  to  atone  for  that  disobe- 
dience, into  T^hich  too  much  filial  piety  had  betrayed  her  :  that 
she  had  justly  deserved  this  purjshm.ent  for  being  made  the 
insti-ument,  though  the  unwilling  instrument,  of  the  ambition 
of  others :  and  that  the  story  of  her  life,  she  hoped,  might  at 
least  be  useful,  by  proving  that  innocence  excuses  not  great 
misdeeds,  if  they  tend  any  way  to  the  destruction  of  the  com- 
monwealth.  After  uttering  these  words,  she  caused  herself 

to  be  disrobed  by  her  women,  and  with  a  steady,  serene  coun 
tenance,  submitted  herself  to  the  executioner.   '  kvMjl. 


SECTION  v. 


Ortogrul;  or,  the  vanity  of  riches, 

As  Ortogrul  of  Basra  was  one  day  wandering  along  the 
streets  of  Bagdat,  musing  on  the  varieties  of  merchandise 
whicli  the  shops  opened  to  his  \dew ;  and  observing  the  dif- 
ferent occupations  which  busied  the  multitude  on  every  side, 
he  was  awakened  from  the  tranquility  of  meditation,  by  a 
srowd  that  ofegtructed^  hig  passage.    He  raked  his  eyes,  and 
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s^w  the  chief  vizier,  who,  having  returned  from  the  clivan, 
TTas  entering  his  palace. 

Orto^ml  min^-led  with  the  attendants;  and  being  supposed  -| 
to  have  some  pecition  for  the  v::rier,  was  permitted  to  enter.  , 
He  surveyed  the  spHcionsncss  of  the  apartmenrs,  rdr.nred  the  ^ 
walls  hung  with  golden  tapestry,  and  the  fioors  covered  with  » 
silken  carpets ;  and  despised  the  simj-de  neatness  of  his  own  jf; 
little  habitation. 


•♦  Sureh/,"  said  he  to  himseK,  "  this  palace  is  the  seat  cf  I 
happiness;  where  pleasure  succeeds  to  pleasure,  arid  discon-  j 
tent  and  sorrow  can  have  no  admission.  Whatever  nature  has 
provided  for  the  delight  of  sense,  is  here  spread  forth  to  be  ^ 
enjoyed.  Wliat  can  mortals  hepe  or  im;4g)ne,  which  the  mas-  - 
ter  of  this  palace  has  not  obtained  .»*  The  dishes  of  luxury  cover  ^ 
his  table  !  tlie  voice  of  harmony  lulls  him  in  his  bowers ;  he  i 
breathes  the  fra^-ance  of  the  groves  of  Java,  and  sleeps  upon  | 
the  down  ox  the  cygnets  rf  Crangfs.  He  speaks,  and  his  man-  } 
date  is  obeyed  ;  he  wishes,  and  his  w'sh  is  gratified  ;  all,  whom  \ 
he  sees,  obey  h^m,  and  all,  whom  he  hears,  fiatter  him.  How  ' 
different.  Oh  Ortogml,  is  thy  condition,  who  art  doomed  to/; 
the  pei-petu:-d  torments  of  unsatisaed  desire  ;  and  who  hast  no  J 
amusement  in  thy  power,  that  can  withhold  ihee  from  thy  own  ] 
te-flections  !  Tliev  tel]  thee  that  thou  art  wice  ;  but  wh  it  does  j 
wisdom  avail  v/ith  i}overty  ?  None  will  flatter  the  poor ;  and  i 
the  wise  have  ^-ery  little  power  of  Pattering  th>'m.Helves.  That  \ 
man  is  surely  the  most  wretched  of  the  sons,  of  wretchedness,  j 
who  lives  with  his  ov\m  faults  and  follies  alv/ays  before  him  ;  ; 
and  who  has  none  to  reconcile  him  to  hiir.self  by  praise  and  ; 
veneration.  I  have  long  sought  content,  and  have  not  found  ,i 
it ;  I  will  from  this  moment  endeavour  to  be  ricb."  j 

J 
Full  of  his  new  resolution,  he  shut  himself  in  his  chamber  j 
"for  six  months,  to  deliber-te  how  he  shauld  grow  rioh.  He  ' 
sometimes  purposed  to  offer  himself  as  a  counsellor  to  one  of  j 
the  kings  in  Ind-a  ;  and  somethnes  resolved  to  dig  for  diamonds  ' 
m  the  mines  of  Golconda.  One  day,  after  some  hours  passed  . 
in  violent  fluctuation  of  opinion,  sleep  insensibly  seized  him  in  ' 
his  chair.  He  dreamed  that  he  was  ranging  a  desert  country,  i 
in  search  of  some  one  that  m-ght  teach  him  to  grow  rich ;  and  : 
as  he  stood  on  the  top  of  a  jiill,  shaded  with  cypress,  in  doubt  j 
whither  to  di-  ct  his  steps,  his  father  appeared  on  a  sudden  ' 
standing  before  hiin.  "  Ortogrul,"  said  the  old  man,  "  I  knovr  ] 
thy  perplexity ;  listen  to  thy  f  ither  ;  turn  tliine  eye  on  the  ' 
opposite  mountain."     Ortogrul  looked,    and    saw  a,  torrent' 
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tumbling  do^rn  the  rocks,  rouriig  with  the  noise  of  thunder, 
and  scattering  its  foam  on  the  impending  woods.  "  Now," 
«aid  hib  father,  "  beh oid  the  valley  th  it  Jies  between  the  hdis." 
OnogrUi  looted,  and  espied  a  httle  wizil,  oat  of  wh.*h  issued 
a  small  nv-ulet.  "  Tell  me  now,"  said  his  father,  "  dost  thou 
'wish  for  sadden  afHaence,  tiiat  may  pour  upon  thee  like  the 
inount:iin  torrent  or  for  a  slow  and  gradual  iscrea.se,  resem- 
bling the  rill  gliding  from  tne  well  ?"  *'  Let  me  be  quicklj 
rich,"  said  Oitogi-ui ;  "-  let  tlie  golden  stream  be  quick  and 
yiolcnt."  "  Look  round  taee,"  said  his  lather  "  once  again." 
Ortogrul  looked,  and  perceived  tlie  channel  of  the  torrent  dry 
and  dusty  ;  but  fdliowhig  the  rivujet  from  the  well,  he  traced 
it  to  a  wide  lake,  wlucli  tlie  supply,  slow  and  constant,  kept 
always  full.  He  awoke,  and  determined  to  grow  rich  by  silent 
profit,  and  persevering  industry. 


Having  sold  his  patrimony,  he  engaged  in  merchandise  ;  and 
in  tvv^entv  years  pui'chased  lands,  on  which  he  raised  a  house, 
equil  -nrumptuousnessto  that  of  the  vizier,  to  which  he  invi- 
ted ail  the  ministe-s  of  Dieasure,  expecting  to  enjov  all  the  fe- 
licity \vh!ch  he  had  imagined  r'ches  able  to  afford.  Leisure 
soon  made  him  v/ear}'-  of  himself,  and  he  longed  to  be  persua- 
ded that  he  was  great  and  happy.  He  was  courteous  and  libe- 
ral :  he  gave  all  that  approached  him  hopes  of  pleasing  him, 
aad  all  who  should  please  him,  hoijes  of  being  rewarded.— 
Every  art  of  praise  was  tried,  and  every  source  of  adulatory- 
fiction  was  exhausted.  Ortogrul  heard  his  flatterers  without 
delight,  because  he  found  himself  unable  to  believe  them.  His 
owu  heart  told  him  its  frailties  ;  his  own  understanding  re- 
proached him  with  his  faults.  "How  long,"  said  he,  v/ith  a 
deep  sigh,  "  have  I  been  labouring  in  rain  to  amass  wealth, 
■wliich  at  last  is  useless  !  Let  no  man  hereafter  wish  to  be  rich, 
ifho  is  already  too  wise  to  be  flattered." 

DR.  JOHNSO^^ 


SECTION  VI. 

The  hill  of  science. 


In  that  season  of  the  year,  when  the  serenity  of  the  sky, 
the  various  fniits  wh'ch  cover  the  ground,  the  discoloured 
foilage  of  the  trees,  and  all  the  sweet,  but  fading  graces  of 
inspiring  autumn,  open  the  mind  to  benevolence,  and  dispose 
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it  for  contemplation,  I  was  wandering  in  a  beautiful  and  ro- 
mantic countr}',  till  curiosity  began  lo  give  way  to  weariness  ; 
and  I  sat  down  on  the  fragment  of  a  rock  overgrown  with 
moss ;  where  tlie  rustling  of  tiie  failing  leaves,  the  dashing  of 
•waters,  and  tne  hum  of  tlic  distant  city,  soothed  my  mind  into 
SL  most  perfect  tranquility  ;  and  sleep  insensibly  stole  upon 
me,  as  I  was  md.ilging  the  agreeable  reveries,  which  the  ob* 
jects  around  me  naturally  inspired. 

I  immediately  fomid  myself  in  a  vast  extended  plain,  in  the 
siiddle  of  wkich  ar  ise  a  mountain  liigher  thcin  I  had  before 
any  conception  of.  It  was  covered  with  a  m altitude  of  people, 
cliiefiy  youth  :  many  of  whom  pressed  forward  witli  the  live- 
liest e:'pressiou  of  irdour  in  tiieir  countenance,  though  the  way 
was  in  many  places  sti^ep  and  difficult.  I  observed,  that  tliose, 
who  had  but  jvist  begun  to  climb  the  hill,  thought  themselves 
not  far  from  the  top;  but  as  they  proseeded,  new  hills  were 
continually  rising  to  their  view  ;  and  the  summit  of  the  highest 
they  aould  before  discern  seemed  but  the  foot  of  anotiier,  till 
the  mountain  a.t  length  appeared  to  lose  itself  in  the  clouds. — 
As  I  was  gazing  on  these  things  with  astonishment,  a  friendly 
instiiictor  suddenly  appeared:  "the  mountain  before  thee,'* 
said  he,  "  is  tiie  Hill  of  Science  On  the  top  is  the  temple  of 
Truth,  whose  head  is  above  the  clouds,  and  a  veil  of  pure  light 
covers  htr  face.  Observe  the  progress  of  her  votaries,  be  si- 
lent and  attentive." 


After  I  had  noticed  a  variety  of  objects,  I  turned  my  eye 
towcirds  ihe  multitudes  who  were  climbing  the  steep  ascent; 
and  obsened  ainongst  them  a  youtli  of  a  hvely  look,  a  pier- 
cing eye,  and  something  fieiy  and  irregular  in  all  his  motions* 
His  name  was  Genius.  He  darted  like  an  eagle  up  the  moun- 
tain ;  and  left  his  companions  gazing  after  him  ^'/itii  envy  and 
admiration  :  but  his  progress  was  unequal,  and  interrupted  by 
a  tliousand  capiices.  When  Pleasure  warbled  in  the  /alley, 
he  mingled  in  her  trilii.  When  Pri^e  beckoned  towards  the 
precipice,  he  ..^^n^/ared  to  the  tottering  edge.  He  delighted  in 
devious  and  uniried  paths;  and  made  so  many  excurs-onsfrom 
the  road,  that  rns  feebler  companions  often  outstripped  him. — 
I  observed  thai  the  muses  beheld  him  with  partiahty  ;  but 
Truth  often  frawotd  and  turned  aside  her  fice.  While  Genius 
was  thus  wasting  nis  strength  in  eccentric  flights,  I  saw  a  per- 
son of  very  diifcrcM  :^ppearance,  named  Application.  He  crept 
along  with  a  sicw  and  unremitting  pace,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
top  of  the  mountain,  patiently  removing  every  stone  that  ob- 
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structed  his  way,  till  he  saw  most  of  those  below  him,  who 
had  at  first  derided  his  slow  and  toilsome  proicress.  In- 
deed, there  were  few  who  ascended  the  hill  with  equal, 
and  uninterrupted  steaf^^'ness  ;  for,  besides  the  difiicuities 
of  the  way,  they  were  continually  solicited  to  turn  aside, 
by  a  numerous  crowd  of  appetites,  piissious,  and  pleasures, 
whose  importunity,  when  once  complied  with  tl.ey  became 
less  and  less  able'^to  resist  ;  and  though  they  often  retur- 
ned to  the  path,  the  asperities  of  the  road  were  more  se- 
verely felt  ;  thehiil  appeared  more  steep  and  ru^^^ed  ;  the 
fruits,  which  wore  whoiesumeand  refieahing,  seensed  liarsli 
and  ill  tasted  ;  their  si^ht  grew  dim  ;  and  their  feet  tript 
at  every  little  obstruction. 

I  saw,  with  some  surprise,  that  the   muses,  whose  busi- 
ness was  to  cheer   and  enc(>ura,<:e  those  wh.o  were  toiiirg 
up  the  ascent,  would  often  sing  in  the  boaers  of  pleasure, 
and  accompany  those  who  weie  eiiticed  away  at  the  call 
of  the  passions.     They  accom.punied  them,  however,  but  a 
little  way  ;  and  always  forsook  them  when  they  lostsigr.r, 
of  the  hill.     The  tyrants    then  <l-;iubled  their   chains   upon 
the  unhappy  captives  ;  and  led  them  away,  without  resis- 
tance, to  the  cells  of  Ignorance,  or  the  man.-io!i>  of  Misery. 
Amon^gst  the  innumerable  seducers,  wito   were  endeavour- 
ing to  dravv  away  the  votaiies  of  Truth  ftom   the  path  of 
science, there  was  one,   so  little  formidable  in  l.er  appear- 
ance,  and    so  gentle  and  languid  in  her  attempts,  that  I 
should  scarcely  have  taken  notice  ofher, but  for  the  num* 
bers  she  had  imperceptibly   loaded    with  her  chains.     In- 
dolence, (for  so  sive  was  called,)  far   from  proceeding  to  o- 
pen  hostilities,  did   not   attempt  to  turn  their    feet  out  of 
the  path,  but  contented   herself  with    retarding  their  pro- 
gress i  and  the  purpose  she  could  not  force  ihem  to  aban- 
don, she  persuaded  them  to  delay.     Her  touch  had  a  pow- 
er like  that  of  the  torpedx>,  whicli  wittiered  the  strength  of 
thos3  who  came  within  its   infiuePiCe.     Her  unhappy  cap- 
tives still  turned  tlieir   faces  towards    ti^ie  temple,  and  al- 
ways hopped  to  arrive    there;  but  t!ie  ground   seemed  to 
slide  from  beneath  their  feet,  ani  they  found  themselves  at 
the  bottom,  before  the}'   suspected  tiiey  had  changed  their 
place.     The  placid    s-renity,  which    at  first   appeared  ia 
their  countenance,  changed  by  degrees  into  a  uitlanehol/ 
langour,  whicli  was  tinged  with  deeper  and  deeper  gloom, 
as  they  glided  down  the  stream  of  ii.siguinoenee  ;  a  dark 
and  sluggish  water,  w'liich  is  cuiled  by  no  breeze,  and  en- 
livened by  no  murmer,  till    it  falls  irto  a  dead  sea,  where 
startled  passengers  are  awakeneu  by   the  shock*  and  the^ 
next  moment  buried  in  the  gulf  ui  Ouiivionr 
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Of  ail  (lie  utihappy  deserters  from  the  paths  of  Science, 
ti'.ne  seemed  less  able  to  return  than  the  foHowers  of  In- 
dolence. The  captives  of  appetite  ai:d  passion  would  of- 
ten seize  the  m0ii;€nt  when  their  tyrants  were  languid  or 
asleep,  to  escape  froni  their  enchanttnent  :  but  the  domin- 
ion ofliuh-lence  wafticontent  and  unrewilUed  ;  and  seldom 
^-esisted,  till  resistance  was  in  v;un. 

After  contemjJating  ttiese  tilings,  I  turned  my  eyes  to 
^vards  the  top  of  the  mountain,  where  tiie  air  v-hs  always 
pure  and  exhileratlt^g,  the  path  shaded  with  laurels  and 
pvergreeus,  and  the  effulgence  which  bean^ed  from  the 
face  of  Science  seemed  to  shed  a  glory  round  her  votaries. 
Happy,  said  I,  are  they  wju)  are  permitted  to  ascend  the 
mountain  !  But  wliile  I  was  proiiouncing  this  exclama- 
tion, with  uncomjuon  ardour,  I  saw,  standing  beside  me,  9, 
foim  of  diviner  features,  and  a  more  benign  radiance.— 
••  Happier, "  said  she,  "are  they  whom  Viitue  conducts  to 
the  Mansions  of  C  ontent  !"  «  What%"  said  I,  "  does  Vir- 
tue then  resitle  in  the  vale  ?''  *'  I  am  found,"  said  she, 
"in  the  vale,  and  I  illuminate  the  mountain.  I  cheer  the 
cottager  at  his  toil,  and  inspire  the  sage  at  fhls  meditarioa. 
I  mingle  in  the  crowd  of  cities,  and  bless  the  hermit  in 
his  cell.  I  have  a  temple  in  every  heart  that  owns  my  vn- 
fiuence  ;  and  to  him  that  wishes  for  me,  I  am  already  pre- 
sent. Science  may  ^raise  thee  to  eminence  ;  but  I  alone 
i:vM  guide  thee  to  felicity  /"  While  Virtue  was  thus  speak- 
ing:, 1  stretched  out  my  arms  towards  her,  with  a  vehem- 
ence which  broke  my  slumber.  The  chill  dews  were  tal- 
Tuv  around  me,  and  the  shades  of  evening  stretched  over 
the  landscape.  I  h.astened  homeward  ;  and  resigned  the 
iii^ht  t©  silenee  and  meditation.  AiKgy.'. 


SECTION  VII. 


^^le  journey  of  a  day  ;   a  picture  cf  human  life. 

Obidah,  the  son  of  Abensina,  left  the  caravansera  early 
in  ti.e  morning,  and  pursued  his  journey  through  the  piains 
ofludostan.  lie  was  fresh  and  vigorous  w uh  rtst;  i.e 
was  animated  with  hope;  he  was  incited  by  desire;  lie 
waiketi  sv.iitly  forward  over  the  val!ies,and  saw  the  hills 
gradually  risinji  belure  him.  As  he  pasaid  along,  tas  ea.s 
were  lieiightcd  with  the  morning  song  ot  the  bird  oi  paia- 
di&e  ;  i^e  waa  fanned  with  the  iast  flutters  of  the  siiikuis 
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breeze,  and  sprinkled  with  dew  by  <:;roves  of  spicks.  He 
sometiMies  contemplated  ihe  foweriiv^  height  of  the  oak, 
moaarch  of  the  hJls  ;  and  somdtim-s  caught  the  g;entlfcj 
fra2;<aare  of  the  primrose,  eldest  daughter  (?f  the  spring : 
arli  his  Sr'nse.s  were  gratined,  and  all  care  \vas  bauisl;e(i 
from  his  heart. 

Thus  he  went  on,  till  the  sun  approached  his  meridiiUy 
and  the  increased  heat  preyed  upon  his  stren2;th  ;  he  th^n 
1:>  >ked  round  about  him  for  some  more  coBimodious  patf>. 
He  saw,  on  his  ri2;ht  hand,  a  grove  that  sev>meri  to  wave  it^ 
sh:  ds  as  a  sign  of  invitation  ;  he  entered  it,  and  founrt  th& 
coolness  an  (  verdure  irre.^i^tibly  pleasant.  He  did  nor, 
however,  f-^rget  whitht?r  he  was  travelling;  but  found  a 
Barrow  way  bordered  with  flowers,  which  appeared  to  have 
the  same  direction  with  the  main  road  /  an<}  was  pleased, 
that,  by  tins  happy  experiment,  he  had  fouiid  means  to  ir- 
nite  pleasure  wit'i  business,  and  to  gairr  the  rewards  of  di- 
ligence svithout  suflfering  its  fatigues.  He,  therefore,  still 
continued  to  walk  for  a  time,  without  the  least  remission 
ofhi:i  ardour,  except  tliat  h'*-  was  sometiines  tempted  to 
stop  by  the  music  of  the  bird^,  which  the  heat  had  assem- 
bled ia  tne  shade  ;  and  sometiin.es  amused  him->elf  with 
{rluckriji^  the  fiowers  tnat  covered  tiie  b^iks  0:1  either  si  Se, 
or  the  fruits  that  hung  upon  the  branches.  At  last,  t.t». 
green  path  began  to  decline  from  its  tenrlency,  and  to 
wind  among  Idlls  and  thickets,  cooled  wita  fountains,  and 
murnuiring  with  waterfalls.  Here  Obiilah  paused  for  a 
time,  and  began  to  consider  whether  it  were  longer  safe  to 
forsake  the  known  and  common  track  ;  but  rem esnbe ring 
that  the  heat  was  now  m  its  greatest  violence,  and  that  the 
plain  was  dusty  and  uneve?],  he  resolved  t^  pursue  the  new 
path,  which  he  supposed  otdy  to  make  a  few  meanders,  in 
compliance  with  the  varieties  ofthe  ground,  and  to  end  at 
last  in  the  common  road. 

Having  thus  calnred  his  solicitude,  he  renewed  his  space, 
though  he  suspected  that  he  was  not  gaini.ng  ground.  This 
ttneasiness  of  his  mind  inclined  him  to  lay  l>old  on  every 
new  object,  and  gave  way  to  every  sensation  that  might 
sooth  or  divert  him.  He  listened  to  every  echo^*  h« 
mounted  every  hill  for  a  new  prospect  ;  he  turned  aside 
to  every  cascade  ;  and  pleased  himself  with  tracing  t!ie 
•ourse  of  a  gentle  river  that  rolled  amcmg  ihe  trees,  and 
watered  a  large  region  with  innumerabl  ciro'jmvoiutions. 
In  these  amusements,  the  hours  passed  away  unaccounted; 
his  deviations  iiad  perplexed  his  memory,  and  he  knew  not 
towards  what  point  to  travel.  He  stood  pensive  and  con.^ 
fjj^ed,  afraid  to  go  forward  lest  he  should  go  wrong,  j^t 
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conscious  ihat  the  time  of  loitering  was  now  past.  While 
he  was  t'injs  tortured  vvitii  uncertainty,  the  skj  was  over- 
spread with  clouds  ;  tlie  day  vanished  from  before  him  ; 
and  asuviden  tempest  p;!ithered  round  his  head.  He  was 
now  roused  by  his  danger  to  a  quick,  and  painful  reni'^m- 
brance  of  his  folly  ;  he  now  saw  ho^  happiness  is  lost  when 
ease  i3  consulted  ;  he  lamented  the  unmanly  impatience 
'h.it  prompted  hiin  to  seek  shelter  in  the  grove  ;  and  des- 
piseii  the  petty  craicsity  that  led  him  on  from  trifle  totrifie. 
While  he  was  tiius  leilecting,  the  air  grew  blacker,  and  a 
clap  ofthunder  broke  his  meditation. 

He  now  resolved  to  do  what  yet  remained  in  his  power, 
to  tread  back  the  g;iound  which  he  had  passed,  and  try  to 
iind  some  issue  where  the  woud  might  open  into  the  plain. 
He  prostrated  himself  on  the  ground,  and  recoinnif;"ded 
his  life  to  the  Lord  of  Nature.  He  rose  with  confidence 
and  ti  anquility,  and  pressed  on  with  resolution.  The  beasts 
of  the  desert  were  in  motion,  and  on  every  hand  were 
heard  the  mingled  howls  of  rage  and  fear,  and  ravage  and 
expiration.  Ail  the  horrors  of  darkness  and  solitude  sur- 
rounded him;  the  winds  roared  in  the  woods;  and  the 
torrents  tumbled  from  the  hills. 

Thus  forlorn  aini  distressed,  he  wandered  through  the 
wild  without  knowinje;  whither  he  was  going,  or  whether  he 
%vas  every  moment  drawing  nearer  to  safety,  or  to  destruc* 
tion.  At  length,  no  fear,  but  labour,  began  to  overcame 
hira;  his  breath  grew  short,  and  his  knees  trembled  ;  and 
he  was  on  the  point  of  lying  down  in  resignation  to  his 
fate,  when  he  beheld,  through  the  brambles,  the  glimmerings 
Qf a  taper.  He  a'lvanced  towards  the  light;  and  finding 
that  it  proceeded  from  the  cottage  of  a  hermit,  he  called 
humbly  at  the  door,  and  obtained  admission.  The  old  man 
set  before  him  such  provisions  as  he  tiad  collected  for  him- 
self, on  which  Obid:ih  fefi  with  eagernees  and  gratitude. 

"When  the  lepast  was  over,  "  Tell  me,'' said  the  hermit, 
**by  what  chance  thou  hast  been  brought  hither  ?  I  have 
been  now  twenty  years  an  itihabitant  of  the  wilderness,  in 
which  I  never  saw  ga  man  before.'*  Obidah  then  related 
ihe  occurrences  of  his  journey,  without  any  concealment 
or  palliation. 

•*  Son,"  said  the  hermi%  "  let  the  errors  and  follies,  the 
dangers  and  escape  of  this  day,  sink  deep  into  thy  heart. 
Remember,  my  son,t'.at  human  life  is  the  journey  of  a  day. 
We  rise  in  the  morning  of  youth,  full  of  vigor,  and  full  of 
expectation  ;  we  set  forward  with  spirit  and  hope,  with 
gaity  and  with  diligence,  and  travel  on  a  while  in  the  di- 
rect road  of  piety  towards  the  mansions  of  rest    Ii>  a  short. 
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time,  we  remit  our  Ferv  our,  and  ende  veur  to  find  some  mi- 
tigation of  our  d  ty,  and  some  more  eas^  m  n-  ofobta  .»- 
ing  the  same  end.  We  then  relax  our  .igou  .  and  reso  ve 
no  longer  to  be  terrified  with  crimts  at  adistance;  jut 
rely  upon  ourown  constancy,  and  veature  to  appiOick 
v.hat  we  resolve  never  to  touch.  We  tlius  enter  the  b  w- 
ers  ofease,  and  repose  in  the  shades  of  secuiity.  Here  the 
heart  softens,  and  vigilance  subsides  ;  we  are  then  willin'v 
to  enquire  whether  another  advance  cannot  be  mad  ,  an  1 
whether  we  may  not,  at  last,  turn  our  eyes  upon  the  gar- 
dens of  pleasure  We  approach  them  with  scruple  and 
hesitation  ;  we  enter  them,  but  enter  timosous  and  trem- 
bling; ;  and  alway*^  hope  to  pass  through  them  uithout  los- 
ing the  road  of  virtue,  which,  for  a  while,  we  keep  in  our 
sight,  and  to  which  wepurpuseto  return.  But  tenrtp-ation 
succeeds  temptation,  and  one  complience  prepares  us  for 
another;  we  in  time  lose  the  happiness  of  irin-cence,  and 
solace  our  disquiet  \vith  sensual  gratifications.  By  degrees^ 
we  let  fall  the  rcmembiance  of  our  original  intention,  anij 
quit  the  ot^ly  adequate  object  of  rational  desire.  Weentdngle 
oursrelves  in  busir.ess,iaimerge ourselves  in  luxury  and  rove 
through  the  labyrinths  oj&incoijgtaacy  ;  till  the  darkness  of 
old  age  begins  to  invade  us,  and  dissase  aid  anxiety  ob- 
stiuct  our  way.  We  then  lookback  upon  our  lives  v.'iih 
iiorror,  wltli  sorrow,  with  repentafice;  and  wisls,  but  too 
often  vainly  wish,  that  we  had  not  forsitker;  the  ways  of 
virtue.  Happy  are  they,  my  son,  who  shall  leain  trom  thy 
example,  not  tu  despair;  but  shall  remember,  that^thougU 
th^  day  is  past,  and  tbeir  strengtii  is  wasted,  there  yet  re- 
mains one  effort  to  be  made  ;  that  reformation  is  never 
hopt-less,  nor  sincere  endeavours  ever  unassisted;  that 
t!i\e  vvanderer  may  at  length  return  after  alMiis  errors; — 
and  that  he  who  implores  strength  and  courage  from  above, 
shall  find  danger  and  difficulty  give  way  b^-fore  hitn.  Go 
now,  my  son,  to  thy  repose  ;  co'nmit  thyself  to  the  care  of 
Omnipotence;  and  when  the  morning  calls  agaiji  to  toilj, 
l^egin  anew  thy  journey  and  thy  tife.''         ^DR.JOHNSo^!, 
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CHAP,  III. 
DIDACTIC  PIECES: 
SECTION  r. 

'Hit  importance  of  a  good  Education.. 

i  CONSIDER  a  human  soul  without  education,  like  a  mar- 
i)le  in  the  quarry :  which  shows  none  of  its  innerent  beau- 
ties, until  the  ski, I  of  the  poHsiier  fetches  out  the  colours, 
makes  the  surface  shine,  and  discovers  every  ornamental 
cloud,  spot,  and  vein,  that  runs  through  the  body  of  it. — 
Education,  after  the  same  manner,  when  it  works  upon  a 
jiob!e  mind,  draws  out  to  view  every  latent  virtue  and  per- 
fection, wiiich,  witiiout  such  helps,  are  never  able  to  make 
iheir  appearance. 

If  mv  reader  will  give  me  leave  to  change  iho,  allusion  so 
soon  upon  him,  I  shall  m^ke  use  of  the  same  instance  to  il- 
lustrate the  force  of  education  which  Aristotle  has  brought 
TO  explain  his  doctrine  of  substantial  forms,  when  he  tells 
us  that  a  statue  lies  hid  in  a  block  of  marble  ;  and  that  the 
art  of  the  statuary  oniy  clears  away  the  superfluous  mat- 
ter and  removes  (he  rubbish. The  figure  isin  the  stone,  and 
ih^  sculptor  only  finds  it.  What  sculpture  is  to  a  block 
X)^  marble,  educatio!)  is  to  a  human  soul.  The  philosopher, 
i!ie  saint,  or  the  hero,  the  wise,  tiie  g,ood,  or  i\-\Q  great  man, 
very  often  lies  hitl  and  concealed  in  a  plcbrian  which  a  pro- 
per education  might  liave  disifjterred,  and  have  brought  to 
lisht.     \  am  therefore  much  delighted  with  reading:  the  ac- 


counts of  savage  nations  ;  and  v.  ith  contemplating  those 
virtues  wliich  are  wild  and  uncultivated  :  to  see  courage 
exciting  itself  in  fierceness, resolution  in  obstinacy,  wis- 
dom in  cunning,  patience  in  sullermess  and  desikir. 

Men's  passio'is  operate  variously,  and  appear  in  t'iS'T' 
ent  kinds  of  action?.,  according  as  they  are  more  or  le^s 
rectified  and  swaved  by  reason.  When  one  hears  of  ne- 
groes, who,  upon  the  <ieath  of  their  masters,  or  upon  chang- 
ing their  service,  hang  themselves  upon  the  next  tree,  as 
it  sometimes  happens  in  our  American  plantations,  who 
can  forbear  admiring  their  fidelity,  though  it  expresses  it- 
self in  so  dreadful  a  manner  ?  What  might  not  that  sav- 
age greatness  of  soul,  which  appears  in  these  poor  wretch- 
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es  on  many  occasions,  be  raised  to,  were  it  i  ightly  cultiva- 
ted ?  And  what  colour  of  excuse  can  there  be,  for  the  con« 
tempt  with  which  we  treat  this  part  of  our  species  ;  that 
we  should  not  put  them  on  the  common  fo;»t  of  humaaitj  ; 
that  we  should  only  set  an  insignificant  fine  upon  the  man 
■who  murders  them";  nay,  that  we  sfiouid,as  much  as  in  us 
lies,  cut  them  off  from  the  prospects  of  happiness  in  a» 
nother  world,  as  well  as  in  tiiis  /  and  deny  tiiem  ihat 
which  we  look  upon  as  the  proper  means  forartaiaing  it  ? 
It  is  therefore  an  unspeakable  blessing,  to  be  born  in 
those  parts  of  the  world  where  wisdom  and  knowledge 
flourish  ;  though,  it  must  be  confessed,  there  are,  even  in 
these  parts,  several  poor  uninstructed  persons,  who  are 
but  little  above  the  inhabitants  of  those  nations  of  which 
I  have  beeri  here  speaking  ;  as  t  lose  who  have  had  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  n^ore  liberal  education,  lise  above  one  ano- 
ther by  several  different  degrees  of  perfection.  For,  t* 
return  to  our  statue  in  the  block  of  niaible,  we  see  it  some- 
times only  begun  to  be  ciiipped,  sometimes  rough  hewn^ 
and  but  just  sketched  into  a  human  figure  ;  S'imecimes,  we 
see  the  man  appearing  distinctly  in  all  his  limbs  and  foa- 
tures ;  sometimes,  we  find  the  figure  wrought  up  to  great 
elegancy;  but  seldom  meet  with  any  to  which  the  hand 
of  a  Pnidias  or  a  Praxiteles  could  not  give  several  nice 
touches  and  finishings.  ADDI30^^ 


SECTION  XL 
6n  Gratitnde, 

There  is  not  a  more  pleasing  exercise  of  the  mind,  thatii 
gi-atitude.  It  is  accompaneid  with  so  great  inward  satis^ 
faction,  that  the  duty  is  sufficiently  rewarded  by  the  per- 
formance. It  is  not,  like  the  practice  of  many  other  vir- 
tues, difficult  and  painful,  but  attended  with  so  much  ]  lea- 
sure,  that  there  were  no  positive  command  which  enjoined 
it, nor  any  recompense  laid  up  for  it  hereafter,  a  generous 
mind  would  indulge  m  it,  for  the  natural  gratification 
v/hich  it  affords. 

If  gratitude  is  due  from  man  to  man,  how  much  more 
from  man  to  his  Maker  :  The  Supreme  Being  does  not 
only  confer  upon  us  those  beauties  which  proceed  more 
immediately  from  his  hand,  but  even  those  benefits  which 
are  conveyed  to  us  by  others.  Every  blessing  we  enjoy, 
by  what  uisans  soever  it  ma^  he  derived  upon  us,  is  thC 
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gift  of  Him  who  is  the  great  author  of  good,  anJ  the  father 
of  mercies. 

If  gratitude,  when  exerted  towards  one  another,  natural- 
ly produces  a  very  pleasing  sensation  in  the  mind  of  a 
grateful  man,  it  exalts  the  soul  into  rapture,  when  it  is  em- 
ployed on  this  great  object  of  gratitude  ;  on  this  benefi- 
cent Being,  who  has  given  us  every  thin-^  we  already  pos» 
sess,  and  from  whuin  we  expect  every  thing  we  yet   hope 


SECTION  III, 


Oa  Forg-iveness'i 

The  most  plain  and  natural  sentiments  of  equity  eoncup 
Jvith  divine  authority,  to  enforce  the  duty  of  for^^iveness. 
Let  him  who  has  never  in  his  life  done  wrong,  be  allowed 
the  privilege  of  remaining  inexorable.  But  let  such  as  are 
consi;ious  of  frailties  and  crimes,  consider  forgiveness  as  a 
debt  which  they  owe  to  others.  Common  failings  are  the 
strongest  lesson  of  natural  forbearance.  Were  this  vir- 
tue unknovvn  among  men,  order  and  comfort,  peace  and  re- 
pose, would  be  strangers  to  hum  in  life.  Lijuries  retaliat- 
ed acconlin^  to  the  exhorbitaot  measure  which  passion 
prescribes,  would  excite  resentment  in  return.  The  injur- 
ed person  would  become  the  injurer  ,•  and  thus  wiongs^ 
retaliations,  and  fresh  injuries,  would  circulate  in  endless 
succession,  till  the  world  was  rendered  a  field  of  blooJ  — 
Of  all  the  passions  which  invade  the  hum^n  breast,  revenge 
is  the  most  direful.  When  allowed  to  reign  with  full  do' 
minion,  it  is  more  than  sufficient  to  poisoo  the  few  pleas- 
ures which  remain  to  man  in  his  present  state.  How  much 
soever  a  person  may  suffer  from  injustice,  he  is  always  in 
hazard  of  suilt-ring  more  from  the  prosecution  of  revenge. 
The  violence  ot  an  enemy  cannot  inflict  what  is  equal  to 
the  torment  he  creates  in  him-^elf.  by  means  of  the  fierce 
and  desperate  passions  which  he  allows  to  rage  in  his  soul. 

Those  evil  spirits  who  inhabit  the  regions  of  misery  are 
represented  as  delighting  in  revenge  and  cruelty.  But  all 
that  is  great  and  good  in  the  universe,  is  on  the  side  of  cle- 
mency and  mercy.  Tiie  Almighty  Ruler  of  the  world,, 
though  for  ages  offended  by  the  unrighteousness,,  and  in-. 
sulted  by  the  impiety  of  men,  is  *'  long  suflfering  and  "dow 
to  anger*"    His  son,  when  he  appeared  in  our  naturCj  cX* 
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hiblted,  both  in  his  life  an:]  his  death,  the  mos^  illustrious 
example  of  forgiveness  which  the  world  ever  belield.  If 
we  look  into  the  history  of  mankind,  we  shall  find  tliat.in 
every  age,  they  who  liave  bei'a  respected  as  worthy,  or 
admired  as  great,  have  been  distinj^uished  for  this  virtue. 
Revenue  <!wells  in  litiie  minds.  A  noble  and  magnani- 
mous spirit  is  always  superior  to  it.  It  suffers  not  from 
th?:  injuries  of  men  those  severe  siiocks  which  others  feel. 
Collected  within  itself,  it  stands  unmoved  by  their  impo- 
tent assaults;  and  with  generous  pity,  rather  than  with 
anger,  looks  down  on  their  unworthy  conduct.  It  has 
been  truly  said,  that  the  greatest  man  on  earth  can  no 
sooner  commit  an  if<jury,  than  a  good  man  can  make  him- 
self greater,  by  forgiving  it.  blair, 

SECTION  IV. 

Motives  to  the  practice  of  gentleness. 

To  promote  the  virtue  of  gentleness,  we  ought  to  view 
•ur  character  with  an  impartial  eye ;  and  to  learn,  from 
our  own  failings,  to  give  that  indulgence  which  in  our 
turn  we  cla^m.  It  is  pride  which  fills  the  world  with  so 
much  harshness  and  severity.  In  the  luilness  of  self-es- 
timation, we  forget  what  v.e  are.  We  claim  attentions 
to  which  we  are  not  entitled.  Wq  are  rigorous  to  offen- 
ces, as  if  we  had  never  uiferjded  ;  unfeeling  to  distress,  as 
if  we  knew  not  what  it  was  to  suffer.  From  those  airy 
regions  of  pride  and  folly,  let  us  descend  to  our  proper 
level.  Let  us  survey  the  natural  equality  on  which  Pro>- 
vidence  has  placed  man  witn  man,  and  reflect  on  the  in- 
firndties  ccnunon  to  all.  If  the  reflection  on  natural  equa- 
lity and  mutual  oftences,  be  insuliicient  to  prompt  human- 
ity, let  us  at  least  remember  what  we  are  in  the  sight  of 
our  Creator.  Have  we  none  of  that  forbearance  to  sive 
one  another,  which  we  all  so  earnestly  intrer.t  from  hea- 
ven? Can  we  look  for  clemency  or  gentleness  from  our 
Judge,  when  wc  are  so  backward  to  show  it  to  our  own 
brethren  ? 

Let  us  also  accustom  ourselves,  to  reflect  on  the  small 
moment  of  those  things,  which  are  the  usual  incentives  to 
violence  and  contention.  In  the  rufHed  and  angry  hour, 
we  view  every  appearance  throu^'"  a  false  medium.  The 
most  inconsiderable  point  of  interest,  or  honour,  swells 
into  a  momentous  object;  and  the  slightest  attack  seems 
to  threaten  immediate  ruin.  But  after  passion  or  pride 
has  subsided,  we  look  around  in  vain  for  the  mighty  mia- 
eluefs  we  dreaded.    The  fabric,  which  our  disturbed  im?* 
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gination  had  rears!,  totally  disappears.     But  though  the  j 
cause  of  cont.i'i-ftiorj  has  d  win-Jled  away,  its  conscqupnces'i 
remain.     We  iiave  alienated  a  friend  ;  we  have   imbitter-  ^ 
ed  an  enemy  ;  we  have  sown  the  seeds  of  future  suspicion, 
malevolence,  or  disgust.     Let  us  su'jpend  our  violence  fur 
a  moment,  when  causes  of  discord  occur.     Let  us  anticf- 
pate  that  period  of  coolness,  which,  of  itself,  will  soon  ar- 
rive.    Let   us  reflect  how  little  we  have  any  prospect  of 
'gaining  by  fierce  contention;  but  how  much  of  tiie  true 
Aappiness  of  life  we  are  certain  of  throwing  away.     Easi- 
ly, and  from  the  smallest  chink,  the  bitter  waters  ofstrife 
are  let   forth  ;  but  their  course  cannot  be   foreseen  ;  and 
he  seldom  fails  of  suffering  most  from  their  poisonous  ef- 
fect, who  first  allowed  them  to  llow,^  blairv 

SECTION  V. 

i^  suspicions  temper  the  source  of  msety  to  its  possessor. 

As  a  suspicious  spirit  is  the  source  of  many  crimes  hnd 
calamities  in  trie  world,  so  it  is  the  sprii.g  of  certain  mi- 
sery to  the  person  wl'O  indulges  it.^  His  friends  will  be 
few  ;  and  small  will  be  his  comfort  in  those  whom  he  pos- 
sesses. Believing  others  to  be  hi&  enemies,  he  v*ill  of 
tourse  make  th^u  such.^  Let  his  caution  be  ever  so  greats 
the  asperity  of  his  thou^^ts  will  often  break  out  in  his  be- 
haviour; and  in  return  Tor  suspecting  and  ndting,  he  will 
incur  suspicion  and  hatred.  Besides  the  external  evils 
which  he  draws  upon  himself,  ariiing  from  alienated 
friendship,  brokeii  confic^ence,  ciml  open  enmity,  iKe  sus- 
picious temper  itself  is  one  of  f'u  worst  evils  which  any 
man  can  suffer.  L*^"  in  all  fear  there  is  torment,"  how 
miserable  must  be  his  state  who,  by  living  in  perpetual  jea- 
lousy, lives  in  perpetual  dread  i  Looking  upon  himself  t« 
be  surrounded  with  spies,  euf-mies,  and  designing  men,  he 
is  a  stranger  to  reliance  and  trust.  He  knows  not  td 
whom  to  open  himself.  He  dresses  his  countenance  ia 
forced  smiles,  while  his  heart  throbs  within  from  appre- 
hensions of  secret  treachery.  Hence  fretfulness  and  ill- 
humour,  disgust  at  the  world,  and  all  the  painful  sensa- 
tions of  an  irritate<I  and  imbittered  mind^ 

So  numerous  and  great  are  the  evils  arising  from  a 
suspicious  disposition,  that,  of  the  two  extremes,  it  is 
more  eligible  to  expose  ourselves  to  occasional  disad- 
vantage from  thinking  too  well  of  others,  than  to  suffer 
continual  misery  by  thinking  always  ill  of  them.  ■» 
It  is  better  to  be  sometimes  imposed  upon  than  nevet 
to  trust.  Safety  is  purciiased  at  too  dear  a  rate,  whei;, 
in  •rd«r  te  secure  i{,  we  are  obliged  to  be  always  «la^ 
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in  armonr,  and  to  live  in  perpefual  hostility  N^'th  oBf 
fellows.  This  is,  for  thf  sake  ofliving,  to  deprive  oursehes 
of  the  comfort  of  life.  The  man  of  carsdour  enjoys  his  i^it^ 
»a!ion,  whatever  it  is,  v>'i?h  clieerfulness  and  peace.  Pru- 
dence tiirecta  his  intercourse  with  the  world  ;  but  no  biack 
suspicions  haunt  his  hours  of  rest.  Accustorried  to  view 
the  cha)  acters  of  his  neighbors  in  the  most  favorable  light, 
he  is  like  one  who  dwells  amidst  tliose  beautiful  srenrS  .  f 
mature,  on  v.hich  the  eve  rests  with  pl^'asur*^.  W!»ere'S 
fne  suspicious  man,  havini^  iiis  imagination  filled  with  all 
the  shocking  forms  of  human  falsehood,  deceit,  and  treach* 
•ry,  resembles  the  traveller  in  the  wilderness,  who  dis-* 
cerns  no  objects  around  him  but  such  as  are  eitiier  dreary 
or  terrible;  caverns  that  open,  serpents  that  hiss,  and 
beasts  of  prey  that  howl.  blair. 

SECTION  VI. 

Comforts  of  Religion, 

Thkre  are  many  who  have  passed  the  age  ofyoutli  and 
btauiv  ;  who  have  resigried  the  pleasures  of  that  smiling 
season  ;  who  begiFi  to  decline  into  the  vale  of  years,  im- 
paired in  tlieir  neaUh,  depressed  in  their  tortunes,  stript  of 
their  friends,  their  children,  and  perhaps  still  more  tender 
connexions.  What  resource  can  this  world  aftbrd  tiiem  ? 
It  presents  a  dark  and  dreary  waste,  through  vvluch  there 
does  not  issue  a  single  ray  of  comforts  Every  delusive 
prospect  of  ambition  is  now  at  an  end  ;  long  experience 
of  mankind,  an  ex|jerience  very  different  from  ^vn at  the 
open  and  generous  Siul  of  youth  had  fondly  dreampt  of,  has 
rendered  the  heart  almost  inaccessible  to  new  friendships. 
The  paincipal  sources  of  activity  are  taken  away,  when 
they  for  whom  we  labour  are  cut  off  from  us  ;  they  who 
animated,  and  who  sweetened  all  the  toils  of  life.  Wht-re 
then  can  the  soul  find  reluge,  but  in  the  bosom  of  reli;.ion? 
Tnereshe  is  admitted  to  tho»e  prospects  of  Providence 
and  futurity,  whicn  alone  can  Wdrm  and  liil  the  heart.  I 
speak  here  of  such  as  retain  tne  feelings  of  hun^anity  ; — 
whoin  joisfortunes  have  softened,  and  perhaps  rendered 
more  delicalety  sensible  ;  not  of  buth  as  possess  tj.at  stu- 
pid insensibility,  which  some  are  pleased  to  di»;nify  with 
the  name  of  philosophy. 

It  might  iberelore  be  expected,  that  those  philosophers, 
who  tiiink  tiiey stand  in  no  need  themselves  of  the  assis- 
tance ut  relij^ion  to  support  their  vi»tue,  and  v^ho  ne^er 
feel  the  want  of  its   co-iaoiutious,  would  ^et  Layr^   the  hu- 
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wa?.ity  ^o  consiler  the  very  diffevei^t  situation  of  the  rest 
of  Jia-  kind,  a.^'  not  'endeavour  to  deprive  tliem  of  what 
habit,  at  I'^DSt,  ifthry  will  not  allow  it  to  be  nature,  has 
ir; MJe  neCf^Sisarj  to  treir  moritls,  and  to  their  happiness.  It 
niiirht  be  evpected,  that  hum:!nity  would  prevent  them 
from  b-  eaVing  into  the  hast  retreat  of  the  urfortunate,  who 
car>  no  lonir^^r  be  objects  of  their  envy  or  resentment  ;  and 
tedrinj!^  from  th^m  their  only  remaining  comfort.  The  at- 
tenipt  to  riiiicule  reliction  may  be  agreeable  to  some,  by 
relieving  then^  from  restraint  upon  their  pleasures  T  and 
rnav  render  others  very  miserable,  by  making  them  doubt  i 
those  truths,  in  which  they  were  most  deeply  interested  /  ! 
hvX   it    can  convey  real   good  and  happiness  *o  no   one 

GREGOllY. 

SECTION  vn. 

Bij^dence  of  our  abilities,  a  mark  of  wisdom. 

Iris  a  sure  indication  of  good  sense,  to  be  diffident  of 
it.  We  then,  and  not  till  then,  are  growing  wise,  when 
we  begin  to  discern  how  weak  and  unwise  we  are.  Anab^ 
solute  perfection  of  understanding,  is  impossible  :  he 
makes  the  nearest  approaches  to  it,  who  has  the  sense  to 
discern, and  tiie  humility  to  acknowledge,  its  imperfec- 
tions. M4)desty  always  sitsgractfuily  upon  youth  :  it  cov- 
ers a  mvltiMide  of  faults,  and  doubles  the  luster  of  every 
virtue  which  it  seems  to  hide  :  the  perfections  of  men  be- 
ir.g  like  those  flowers  which  appear  more  beautiful,  when 
their  leaves  are  a  little  contracted  an*!  folded  up  than  when 
tliev  are  full  blown,  end  display  themselves,  without  any 
reserve,  to  the  view. 

We  are  some  of  us  very  fond  of  knowledge,  and  apt  to 
value  oursevles  upon  any  proficiency  in  the  sciences  :  one 
science, however,  there  is,  worth  mtae  than  ail  lije  rest, and 
that  is  the^cieiice  of  living  well;  which  ^hail  remain, 
when  "  tongues  shali  cease,"  afjd  "  kno^v ledge  shall  vanish 
awaj."  As  to  r,ew  notions,  and  new  doctrines,  of  which 
this  age  is  very  fruitful,  tiie  time  will  come,  wh.en  we  shall 
have  lio  pleasure  in  them  :  nay,  the  time  shall  come,  v. hen 
they  shall  be  exploded,  and  would  nave  been  foi  got/en,  if 
thf  y  had  not  been  preserved  in  those  excellent  books, 
wlii'ch  contain  a  confutation  of  them  ;  like  insects  preserved 
fora;i.es  m  amber,  which  otherwise  woulo  soon  have  retur- 
Tied  tothe  ccmnior  mass  of  ihings.  Eut  a  firm  belief  ot 
Ci  tistianity,  an(-  a  practice  suitable  to  it,  will  support  and 
invigorate  4iie  ir.iud  to  the  last  ;  and  oiogt  of  all,  at  last,  ai 
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that  important  hour,  which  musf  decide  our  hopes  and  ap- 
prehensions: and  the  wisdom,  which,  like  our  Saviour,  tom- 
cih  from  above,  will,  through  his  nurits,  bring  us  thiiher. 
Al!  our  other  studies  and  pursuits,  however  different,  ougiit 
to  be  subservient  to,  and  centre  in,  this  grand  jjoint,  lUe 
pursuit  of  eternal  happiness,  by  being  good  in  ourselves, 
and  useful  to  the  world.  SEiiD. 

SECTION  VIII. 
On  the  importance  of  order  in  the  distribution  of  our  time. 

Time  we  ought  to  consider  as  a  sacred  trust  committed 
to  us  by  God  ;  of  which  we  are  now  the  depositaries,  and 
are  to  render  an  account  at  the  last  That  portion  of  it 
wiiich  he  has  allotted  to  us,  is  intended  partly  fur  the  con- 
cerns of  this  vvorld,  partly  for  those  of  the  next.  Let  each 
of  these  occupy,  in  the  distiibution  of  our  time,  tiiat  space 
which  properly  belongs  to  it.  Let  not  the  hours  of  hospi- 
tality and  pleasure  interfere  with  the  discharge  of  our  ne- 
cessary aftairs  ;  and  let  not  what  we  call  necessary  aifairs, 
encroach  upon  the  time  which  is  due  to  devotion.  To 
every  thing  there  is  a  season,  and  a  time  for  every  purpose 
under  the  heaven,  if  we  delay  till  to-!»iorrow  what  ou^ht 
to  be  done  to  day,  we  overcharge  the  morrow  with  a  bur- 
den rvhich  belongs  n(jt  to  it.  We  load  the  wheels  of  time, 
and  prevent  them  from  carrying  us  along  sinootiily.  He 
who  every  morning  plans 'the  transactions  of  the  dav,  and 
follows  out  that  plan,  carries  on  a  thread  which  wiif  guide 
him  through  the  labyrinth  of  the  mo^t  busy  life.  Twe  or- 
derly arran;^ement  of  his  time  is  like  a  ra;y  of  ligiit,  which 
darts  itself  througn  all  his  affairs.  But,  where  no  plan  is 
laid,  where  tiie  disposal  of  time  is  surrenrlered  mert  ly  to 
the  chance  of  incidents,  all  tiungs  lie  huddled  together  in 
one  chaos,  vvliich  admits  neither  of  distribution  nor  review. 

The  first  requisite  for  introducing  order  into  the  man- 
agement of  lime,  is  to  be  impressed  with  a  just  sense  of  its 
value.  Let  us  consider  well  how  much  dejieniis  upon  it, 
and  how  fast  it  tiies  away.  Ttie  bulk  ol  mt-n  are  in  no'iiiuo^ 
more  capricious,  and  inconsistent,  than  in  their  aj^precja-ion 
of  time.  VViien  they  think  of  it,  as  the  jneasure  of  fiieir  con- 
tinuasice  ou  earth,  tl^ey  highly  prize  it,  and  \\\Vi  ttie  grtitt- 
esi  anxiety  seek  to  lengthen  it  uut.  But  wh.  n  theyview 
it  in  separate  parcels,  they  appear  to  lio'd  it  in  coritempt, 
and  sqi-ander  it  with  i.icofisiderdio  p.'fus'on. —  WaJe 
they  complain  that  life  is  short,  luey  are  oitea   wishiiig,  its 
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dififerent  periods  at  an  end.  Covetuous  of  every  other  pos- 
session, of  time  only  they  are  prodigal.  They  allow  ^\tvy 
idle  man  to  be  master  of  tins  property,  and  make  every  fri- 
volous occupation  welcome  that  can  help  them  to  consume 
it.  Among  ihose  who  aie  so  careless  of  time,  it  is  not  to 
be  expected  that  order  sliuiild  be  observed  in  its  distribu- 
tion. But,  by  this  fatal  neglect,  how  many  materials  of 
Revere  and  lasting  regret  are  they  laying  up  in  store  fur 
thenu-elves  i  TIh'  Time  which  they  suHcr  to  pa^-s  a-.vay  in 
tlie  midst  ofco.tu'  lo;:,  bitier  repentance  seeks  afterwards 
in  vain  to  recall.  Vv  hat  was  omitted  to  be  done  at  its  pro- 
per mDment,  arises  to  be  the  torment  of  some  future  season. 
Manhor,d  is  disgraced  by  tiie  conseqiences  of  neglected 
vouch.  Old  age,  oppi'esacd  bv  cares  that  belonged  to  a 
former  period,  labours  uinlei  a  burden  not  its  uun.  At  the 
close  of  I'.f^:,  the  dying  man  beholds  uith  an-ui^.i  "lat  his 
days  are  finishing,  when  nis  prepiration  foreterniiy  is  hard- 
ly commenced  Such  are  the  eft-cts  of  a  disurdeilj'  v/aste 
oY  time,  through  not  attending  to  its  value.  Every  thing 
in  the  life  of  such  persons  is  misplaced.  Nothing  is  per- 
formed aright,  fi-.im  not  being  performed  in  due  season. 

But  he  v^ho  is  orderly  in  the  distribution  of  his  time,  takes 
the  proper  meti;od  of  escaping  those  manifold  evils.  He  is 
justly  saivl  to  redeem  the  time.  By  proper  man;igement, 
he  prolongs  it.  He  lives  n»uch  in  littSe  space;  more  in  a 
ievv  years  than  others  do  in  many.  He  can  live  to  Gotl  and 
his  own  soul,  and  at  the  same  time  attend  to  all  the  lawful 
inteiests  of  tlie  present  world.  He  looks  back  on  the  past, 
and  provides  for  the  future.  He  catches  and  arrests  the 
hours  as  they  fly.  They  are  marked  down  for  useful  pur- 
poses, and  their  memory  remains,  Whereas  those  hours 
fleet  by  the  ma.n  of  confusion  like  a  sh.'uiovv.  His  days  and 
years  are  either  blanks,  of  which  he  has  no  remembrance, 
or  thev  are  filled  up  v^ith  so  confused  and  irregular  a  suc- 
cession of  unfinished  transactions,  that  though  he  remem- 
bers he  has  been  busy,  yet  he  can  give  no  account  of  the 
business  which  has  employed  him.  blaik. 


SECTION  IX. 

^llie  di^rMy  of  virtue  amidst  corrupt  examples. 

Tiie  most  excellent  an  1  honourable  character  which  can 
adorn  a  man  and  a  Christian,  is  acquired  by  resisting  the 
torrent  of  vice,  and  adhering  to  tiie  cause  of  God  and  virtue 
a-'-ainst  a  coiTupted  multitude.    It  will  be  found  to  huld  in 
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general,  that  they,  who,  in  any  of  the  great  lines  of  life,  have 
distinguised  themselves  for  thinking  profoundly,  anrl  acting 
nobly,  have  despised  popular  prejudices;  and  departed,  in 
several  things,  from  the  common  ways  of  the  world.  On 
no  occasion  is  this  more  requisite  for  true  honour,  than 
where  religion  an<i  morality  are  concerned.  In  times  of 
prevailing  licentiousness,  to  maintain  umblemished  virtue, 
and  uncorrupted  integrity  /  in  a  public  or  a  private  cause, 
to  stand  firm  by  what  is  fair  and  just,  amidst  discourage- 
ments and  opposition;  despising  groundless  censure  and 
reproach  ;  disdaining  all  compliance  with  public  manners, 
when  they  are  vicious  and  unlawful;  and  never  ashamed 
of  the  punctual  discharge  of  every  duty  towards  God  and 
man  ;  this  is  what  shows  true  greatness  of  spirit,  and  will 
force  approbation  even  from  the  degenerate  multitude  them- 
selves. •' This  is  the  man,"  (their  conscience  will  oblige 
them  to  acknowledge,)  "  whom  we  are  unable  to  bend  to 
mean  condescensions.  We  see  it  in  vain  either  io  flatter 
or  to  threaten  him  ;  he  rests  on  a  principle  within,  whicii 
we  cannot  shake.  To  this  man  we  may,  on  any  occasion, 
safely  commit  our  cause.  He  is  iiicapable  of  betraying  his 
trust,  or  deserting  his  friend,  or  denying  his  faith." 

It  is,  accordingly,  this  steady  inflexible  virtue,  this  re- 
gard TO  principle,  siipiTirji-  to  all  ciistoni  ar.d  cpij'iof!,  vvhicli 
peculiarly  marked  the  characters  of  those  in  any  age,  wha 
have  shone  with  distinguished  lustre  ;  and  has  consecrated 
their  memory  to  all  posterity  It  was  tiiis  tiiat  obtained  to 
ancient  Enoch  the  most  singular  testisnony  of  honour  froin 
heaven.  He  coutinued  to"  walk  with  God,"  when  the  world 
apostatized  from  him.  Fie  pleased  God,  and  was  beloved  of 
him;  so  that  living  aniong sinners  he  was  translated  toheuveii 
widiout  seeing  death  ;  '•'  Yea,  speedily  was  he  taken  away, 
lest  wickedness  si\ould  have  altered  his  understanding,  or 
deceit  beguiled  his  sou!."  Wiien  Sodom  could  not  furijish 
ten  righteous  men  to  save  it,  Lot  remained  unspotted  airidst 
the  contag  on.  He  lived  like  an  angel  among  spirits  of  dark- 
ness ;  and  the  destroyijig  flame  was  not  permitted  to  go 
forth,  till  the  good  man  was  called  away,  by  a  heavenly  mes- 
senger, from  his  devoted  city.  When  "  all  flesh  had  corrup- 
ted tiieir  vvay  upon  the  earth,"  then  lived  Noah,  a  righteous 
man,  and  a  preacher  of  righteousness.  He  stood  alone,  and 
was  scoflted  by  the  p'ofane  crew.  But  tiiey  by  the  deluge 
were  swept  away  ;  while  on  him.  Providence  conferred  the 
immortal  honour,  of  beiiig  tht^  restorer  of  a  better  race,  and 
the  faiber  of  a  new  wotid.     Such   examples   us  taebe,  and 
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such  honours  conferred  bv  God  on  them  who  withstood  the 
multitude  of  evil    doers,  should  often   be    present    to  our 
minds.     Let  us  oppose  them  to  the  numbers  of  low  and  cor-  \ 
rupt  examples,  which  we  behold  around  us  ;  and  when  we  ; 
are  in  hazard  of  being  swayed  bj  such,    let  us   fortify  oup- 
virtue  by  thinking  of  those  who,  in  former  times,  shone  like 
stars  in  the    midst   of  surroundin<i  darkness,  and  are  now- 
shining  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  as  the  brightness  of  the 
firmament,  for  ever  and  ever.  blair* 

SECTION  X. 

77ie  mortifications  of  vice  greater  than  those  of  virtue* 

Though  no  condition  of  human  life  is  free  from  uneasi- 
ness, yet  it  must  be  allowed,  tiiat  the  uneasiness  belonging 
to  a  sinful  course,  is  far  greater,  than  what  ettends  a  course 
of  well  doing.  If  we  are  weary  of  the  labours  of  virtue,  we  i 
may  be  assured,  that  the  world,  whenever  we  try  the  ex- 
change, will  lay  upon  us  a  much  heavier  load.  It  is  the  out- 
side only,  of  a  licentious  life,  which  is  gay  and  smiliiig. — 
Within, it  conceals  toil,  and  tiouble,  and  deadly  sorrow.— 
For  vice  pois<ms  human  happiriessin  the  spring,  by  introdu- 
cing di.-order  into  the  heart.  Those  passions  which  it  seems 
to  indulge,  it  only  feeds  v\ith  impei  feet  gratifications  ;  and 
tiiereby  strengtliens  them  fur  prey  in  g,  in  the  end,  on  their 
unhappy  victims. 

It  is  a  gieat  mistake  to  imagine,  that  the  pain  of  self-de- 
nial is  confined  to  virtue.  He  uho  follows  the  world,  as 
much  as  he  who  follov.s  Christ,  must  *'  take  up  his  cross;" 
and  to  him  assuredly,  it  will  prove  a  more  oppressive  bur- 
den. Vice  allows  all  our  passions  (o  jange  uncontrolled  ; 
and  where  each  claims  to  be  superiour,it  is  impossible  Togra- 
tify  all.  Tl;e  predominant  desire  can  only  be  indulged  at 
the  expense  of  irs  rival.  No  mortific.jtions  wb.ich  virtue  ex- 
acts, are  more  severe  than  those,  which  ambition  imposes 
upon  th.e  love  of  ease,  pride  upon  interest,  and  tovetousness 
upon  vanity.  Self-denial,  therefore,  belo!.ir,'>,  in  common, 
to  vice  and  virtue  ; — but  with  this  remarkable  differ*  nee, 
that  tlie  passions  which  virtue  rerpiires  us  to  mcrtifv,  it 
tends  to  weaken; — whereas,  those  which  \ice  obiiges  us 
to  deny,  it,  at  the  same  time,  strenjithens. —  Fhe  one  di- 
minishes the  pain  of  self-denial,  by  mi)der;ihng  the  demand 
of  passion  ;  the  other  increases  it,  by  r/*ndering  those  de- 
mands imperious  and  vio!ei\t.  What  djs'res-^es  that  occur 
in  the  calm  life  of  virtue,  can  be  rompaic^d  to  thos*:'  tortures, 
which  remorse  of  conscience  infiicts  on  the  wicked  ;  to  those 
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severe  humiliations,  arising  from  ^Wiit  combined  with  mis* 
fortunes,  which  sink  tiiem  to  t\\Q  dust ;  to  those  violent  a- 
git.itio'is  of  shame  and  disappointinenl,  winch  sometimes 
drive  them  to  the  most  fatal  extremitj-s,  atid  tnake.  them 
abrior  theii- existence  /  IIow  often,  in  t'le  midst  of  those 
disastrous  situations,  into  which  their  crimes  have  brought 
them,  have  thej  execrated  the  seduction^  of  V;ce  ;  an  ',  with 
bitter  i-egrer  looked  back,  to  the  day  on  which  thev  first  for- 
sook the  path  of innocence  I  '  blair. 

^_  SECTKJN   XI. 

t-  '  On  CantehttiLent. 

CoxTEN'TMENT  produces,  in  some  measure,  all  those 
effects  wiiich  the  aichj^mist  usually  ascribes  t.j  whA  itecdls 
the  philosopher's  stone  ;  and  if  it  does  not  bring  riches,  it 
does  tiie  same  thin^r,  by  banishing  t:ie  i-^^sire  o:'  th-m.  If  it 
cannot  remove  the  disquietudes  arising  from  a  iOdn's  mind, 
body,  or  fortune,  it  makes  hirn  easy  under  tht-.m.  it  has 
ind-»ed  a  kindly  influence  on  tiie  soul  of  man,  in  respect  of 
every  being  to  wuom  he  stands  related.  It  exriiguisoos  dll 
murmur,  repining,  and  ingratituJe,  towards  rliat  Beiny;  who 
haa  allotted  him  tiis  part  to  act  m  iliis  world.  It  destroys 
all  inordinate  ambition,  arid  evevy  tendency  to  corruption, 
with  r<-g-ird  to  the  community  wherein  he  is  placed.  It 
gives  sweetness  to  his  conversation,  and  a  perpetual  sereni- 
ty to  ail  nis  liioug.its. 

Among  tiie  many  methods  whicii  might  be  made  use  of 
for  acc}. tiling  this  virtue,  I  shall  mention  nnlv  tiie  two  tbl- 
lowit.g.  First  of  all,  a  man  shauul  aluavs  co:isi-ler  iiow 
much  he  ha^  more  than  he  wants  ;  and  secondly,  how  inucli 
more  unhappy  he  might  oe  ti.an  he  really  is. 

Fir^t,  a  man  should  alway*  co  .sider  how  much  he  has 
more  than  lie  wants.  I  am  wondeifully  pleased  wirii  the 
reply  which  Aris,tippus  made  ta  o  ie,  who  condoled  with 
him  on  the  loss  of  a  farm  :  "Why,"  said  he,"  I  have  three 
farins  stili,  and  you  have  uut  one  ;  so  t.»at  [  ouji;ht  rather  to 
be  efflicted  f  tr  y(»u,  than  you  foi-  me."  On  the  contrary, 
foolLsh  men  are  more  apt  to  consider  vvhut  they  have  Ji»st, 
than  what  tney  possess  ;  and  tj  fix  their  eyes  upon  those 
who  are  richer  tnan  tUeinseivts,  raiher  than  on  those  wiio 
are  under  greater  difficulties.  All  the  real  pleasures  a^d 
conveniences  of  life  lie  in  a  narr!)W  compass  ;  our  it  is  the 
humour  (d' mankind  to  be  alwass  looking  forward;  ansl 
St  I  in'Jtii  after  one  woo  has  go",  a  start  of  them  in  wealth  and 
iieaour.    For  this  rea^uri,  as  none  can  be  properly  tailed 
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rich,  who  have  not  more  than  they  want,  there  are  few  rich 
men  in  anv  of  ti.e  politer  nations,  but  among  the  middle  sort 
of  people,  wiio  keep  their  wishes  within  their  fortune*;,  and 
have  m  .re  wealth  than  thej  know  how  to  enjoy.  Persons 
of  a  higher  rank  live  in  a  kind  of  splen<iid  poverty  ;  and 
are  .'erpetually  wanting;,  because,  ins  ead  of  acquiescingin 
the  -o.id  pleasures  of  lite,  they  endeavour  to  outvie  one  a- 
nuJier  in  shadows  and  appearances.  Men  of  sense  have  at 
all  imes  behdd,  with  a<;reat  deal  of  mirth,  this  silly  game 
tijat  is  pla)iiig  over  tiieir  htads  ;  and,  by  contracting  their 
desires,  they  enjov  all  that  secret  satisfaction  which  others 
are  always  i!i  cj'jest  of  The  truth  is,  this  ridiculous  chase 
after  imaginary  pleasures,  cannot  be  sufficiently  exposed, as 
it  IS  the  great  soui  ce  ot  those  evils  which  generally  undo  a 
nation.  Let  a  man's  estate  be  what  it  may,  he  is  a  poor 
man,  if  he  dops  not  live  within  it  ;  and  natuially  sets  him- 
self to  sale  to  an|y  one  that  can  give  liim  his  price.  Whea 
Pitiacus,  after  tlie  «1eatli  ot  his  brother,  who  had  left  him  a 
good  estate,  was  <»fFered  a  great  sum  of  money  by  the  king 
ofLytiia,  he  thanked  him  for  his  kindness;  but  told  him,  he 
had  already  m^re  by  half  than  he  knew  what  to  do  with. — 
In  short,  content  is  equivalent  to  wealth,  and  luxury  to  po- 
Terty  ;  or,  to  give  the  thought  a  n:i ore  agreeable  turn,  "  Con- 
tent IS  natural  wealth,"  says  Socrates  :  to  which  I  shall 
add,  luxury  is  artilicial  poverty.  I  shall  therefore  recom- 
mend to  the  consideration  of  those,  who  are  always  aiming 
at  superfluous  and  imaginary  enjoyments,  and  who  will  not 
be  at  ti)e  trouble  of  contracting  their  desires,  an  excellent 
•saviny;  of  Bion  the  philosopher,  namely,  "  'I  hat  no  man  has 
80  much  care, as  he  who  endeavours  after  the  most  happi- 
Iies.:." 

In  the  second  place,  every  one  ought  to  reflect  ho\>  much 
m<*re  unl  appy  he  might  be,  than  he  really  is.  The  former 
consideration  took  in  all  those,  who  are  sufliciently  provi- 
ded witli  the  means  to  make  themselves  easy  ;  this  regards 
such  as  actually  lie  under  some  pressure  or  misfortune.— 
These  may  receive  great  alleviation,  from  such  a  compari- 
son as  the  unhappy  person  may  make  between  himself  and 
others;  or  between  the  misfortune  which  he  suflers,  and 
greater  misfortunes  which  jnigiit  have  befallen  him. 

1  like  the  story  of  the  honest  Dutchman,  who,  upon  break- 
ing hisle^by  a  tall  from  the  main-majt,  told  the  standers 
by,  it  was  a  ^reit  mercy  that  it  was  not  his  neck.  To 
which,  since  I  am  got  into  quotations,  give  me  leave  to  add 
the  saving  of  an  old  piiilosoplier,  who,  after  having  ijivitetl 
^ome  of  ais  ixitiads  to  diae  with  hini^  wa6  ru^ed  by  ap<is«^ 
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son  that  came  into  the  room  in  a  passion,  and  threw  down 
the  table  that  stood  befere  theni  :  "Every  one,"  says  he, 
*'  has  his  calamity  ;  and  he  is  a  happy  man  that  has  no 
greater  than  this."  We  find  an  instance  to  the  same  pur* 
pose,  in  the  life  of  doctor  Hammond,  written  by  bishop  Fell. 
As  this  good  man  was  troubled  with  a  complication  of  dis- 
tempers, when  he  had  the  gout  upon  him,  he  used  to  thank 
God  that  it  was  noi  the  stone  ;  and  when  he  had  the  stone, 
that  he  had  not  both  these  distempers  on  him  at  the  same 
time. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  essay  without  observing,  that  there 
never  was  any  sytem  besides  that  of  Christianity,  which 
couid  eft\;ctually  produce  in  the  mind  of  man  the  virtue  I 
have  been  hitherto  speaking  of.  In  order  to  make  us  con- 
tented with  our  condition,  many  of  the  present  philoso- 
phers tell  us,  that  our  discontent  only  hurts  ourselves,  v.  ith- 
out  being  able  to  make  any  alteration  in  our  circumstances; 
others,  that  whatever  evil  befalls  us  is  derived  to  us  by  a 
fatal  necessity,  to  which  superiour  beings  themselves  are 
subject;  while  others,  very  gravely,  tell  the  man  who  is 
miserable,  that  it  is  necessary  he  siiould  be  so,  to  keep  up 
the  harmony  of  the  universe  ;  and  that  the  scheme  of  Pro- 
vidence would  be  troubled  and  j  erverted,  were  he  other- 
wise. These,  and  the  like  considerations,  rather  silence 
than  satisfy  a  man.  They  may  show  him  that  his  discon- 
tent is  unreasonable,  but  they  are  by  no  means  sufficient  to 
Telieve  it.  They  rather  give  despair  than  consolation.  In 
a  word,  a  man  might  reply  to  one  of  these  comforters,  as 
Augustus  did  to  his  friend,  who  advised  him  not  to  grieve 
for  the  death  of  a  person  whom  he  loveii,  becau.-.e  his  grief 
could  not  fetch  him  again  ;  "  It  is  lor  that  very  reason," 
said  tiie  emperor,  "  t'lat  I  grieve.'' 

On  the  contrary,  religion  bears  a  more  lender  regard  to 
human  nature.  It  prescribes^. -every  ndserable  man  the 
means  oi  bettering  nis  condition  :  na},  it  s>hows  him,  that 
bearing  his  afflictions  as  he  ought  to  do,  will  naturally  end 
in  t!ie  removal  of  them.  It  makes  them  easy  here,  because 
it  can  make  him  happy  hereafter.  addison. 

SECTION  XII. 

Rank  and  riches  afford  no  ground  for  envy. 

Of  all  the  grounds  of  envy  among  men,  superiority  iu 
rank  and  fortune  is  the  most  general.  Hence,  the  malignity 
Which  the  poor  c-  mmonly  hear  to  the  rich,  as  enjj;to>?.in^  to 
l^^iflaselYW  aii  th^r.  comiunb  uf  hie.  Hence,  the  evil  eye  with 
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which  persons  of  iriferior  station  scrutinise  those  who  are  • 
above  thdii  in  rank  ;  and  if  tiiev  approach  to  that  rank, 
their  envy  is  generally  strongest  against  such  as  are  just 
one  fetep  liiy;her  tiian  themselves.  Alas/  n.y  tViefi(is,  all 
this  envious  (lisquietu<le,  v.hicii  agitates  the  world,  a  uses 
from  a  deceitful  figure  which  iniposcs  on  the  public  view.  ' 
F.'lse  colours  are  hung  out :  the  real  state  of  men  is  not 
wliat  it  seems  to  be.  The  order  nf  society  recpjires  a  rlis-.. 
tinction  of  ranks  to  make  piace  :  but  ir)  point  ol'  happiricss, 
all  men  corne  much  nearer  to  equality  than  is  commonly 
in^tginid;  and  the  circumstajiCcs,  which  toim  any  nrnteriai 
difti  rei.c^  oihar^pincs:^  amonji  thent,  are  not  of  that  nature 
v.hhh  I'GP.ders  t.'iern  grounds  ol  envy.  The  pooi- man  pos- 
sesses Lot,  it  is  true,  s.ime  of  the  conveniences  and  pleasures 
of  ihe  ricl)  ;  but,  in  return,  he  is  fiee  from  many  embar- 
ra^^meri1s  to  which  thev  are  subject.  B>  the  simDljcitv  and 
uniforniiiy  ol  his  life,  he  is  delivered  irom  that  variety  of 
cares,  v\hich  perplex  tliose  who  have  great  atVairs  h)  man- 
age, intricate  plans  to  pursue,  niiiny  enemies,  perhaps,  to  en- 
counter iti  the  pursuit.  In  the  tranquility  of  his  small  iia- 
bitation,  and  private  family,  he  e!iji>ysa  peace  which  is  of- 
ten unknown  at  courts.  The  gratification^^  of  nature,  which 
are  always  tlse  mo>t  satisfactor},  are  possessed  by  him  to 
their  full  extent ;  and  il'h.:  is  a  stranger  to  the  refined  plea- 
sures of  tlse  wtallhy,  l.e  is  unacquainted  also  with  the  de- 
sire of  them,  and  by  consequence,  u'els  no  want,  flis  plain 
r.ieal  satij^iies  his  appetite,  with  a  relish  probably  higlier 
"tiian  tliat  of  Uie  rich  man,  who  sits  down  to  his  iusurious 
batiqnet.  ills  aleep  is  more  sound  ;  his  health  more  firm  ; 
he  knows  woi  whr.t  rq/icen,  languor,  and  listlessness  are.— 
Ilis  accuston.ed  eiuj.'loyments  or  labours  are  not  more  op- 
pressive to  him,  than  tise  labour  of  attendance  on  tiie  courts 
arid  the  great,  the  labours  of  dress,  the  fatigue  of  amuse- 
m.  p.is,  the  very  wtight  dL||Heness,  frequently  are  to  the 
rn  h.  In  the  mean  time,  an  the  beauty  oi  the  face  of  nature, 
ail  ti]8  enjoyuients  of  domestic  ftociety,  all  the  gaity  and 
ciieci  fuiiiess  of  an  easy  mind,  are  as  open  to  him  as  to  those 
of  ;iie  :Jgiic;-t  rardv.  The  splendour  of  retii.ue,  tiie  sound 
of  ;itles,  the  app»  arances  of  hi-i-  respect,  are  iodeed  so(  th- 
ing, fi,r  a  ^hort  time,  to  tiiegieat  But,  bi-come  tamiliar, 
they  are  soon  lorgot'en.  Custom  eftaces  their  iuipi-s-ion. 
Thev  sink  into  the  rai'k  of  tliose  ordinary  lidngs,  which  'lai- 
ly  reiur,  with^nu  raisiiiga^y  sensation  i>tjo  .  Let  us  cease, 
the!  c fore,  from  lookiiiii  up  with  disciUitent  and  envy  to 
thov.-,  whom  oi.  t  1  or  fortune  ha^  placed  aoove  us.  L  t  us 
acijubt  the  Uiiiauce^t  hap^JintSb  fauly.     When  we  think  of 
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the  enjoyments  we  want,  we  should  think  also  of  the  trou- 
bles from  which  we  are  free.  If  we  aliovv  their  just  value 
to  the  comforts  we  possess,  we  hhall  find  reason  to  rest  sa- 
tisfied, with  a  \evy  moderate,  though  not  an  opulent  and 
splendid,  condition  of  fortune.  Often,  did  we  know  the 
whole,  we  should  be  inclined  to  pity  the  state  of  those 
whom  we  now  envy.  blair 

SECTION  XIII. 

Fatience  under  jirovocathns  our  interest  as  well  as  duty. 

The  wide  circle  of  human  society  is  diversified  by  an 
endless  variety  of  characters,  dispositions,  and  passions.— 
Uniformity  is,  in  no  respect,  the  genius  of  tb.e  world.  Eve- 
ry man  is  marked  by  some  peculiarity  which  dis^ino;!,'ishes 
him  from  another  :  and  no  where  can  two  i  sjividuals  be 
found,  who  are  exactly  and  in  all  respects,  alike.  W'lere 
so  much  diversi+y  obtains,  it  cannot  but  happen,  that  in  the 
intercourse  which  men  are  oblig^cd  to  maintain,  their  tem- 
per will  often  be  ill  adjusted  to  that  intercourse  ;  wit!  jar, 
and  interfere  with  each  other.  Hence,  in  eveiy  station,  the 
highest  as  well  as  the  lowest,  and  in  every  conJition  of  life, 
public,  private,  and  domestic,  occasions  of  irritation  fre- 
quently arise.  We  are  provoked,  sometimes,  by  the  foily 
and  levity  of  th.ose  with  whom  vvp  ar^^  connected;  som< - 
limes,  by  their  indift'erence  or  neglect ;  by  the  incivility  <;f 
a  friend,  the  haughtiness  of  a  supeiiour,  or  the  hisolent  be- 
haviour of  one  in  lower  station.  Hardly  a  day  passes,  witl> 
out  somewhat  or  other  occu'rinir,  which  serve',  to  rofile  the 
man  of  impatient  spiri<.  Of  course,  such  a  man  lives  in  a 
continual  storm.  lie  knows  not  vhat  ir  is  to  enjov  a  rrain 
of  uood  humour  Sr-rvant**,  n*  ighbours,  friends  ^poa^e,  ai;d 
children,  all,  throu-h  the  unrestrained  violen*  e  of  lis  tenv 
per,  become  pources  of  disturb  inH|ijf^a?id  '/evation  to  hirn.  In. 
vain  is  affluen-e  :  in  vain  are  ht^alfh  and  prosperity.  The 
least  trifle  is  sufficient  to  disc!)mpo^e  hU  mind,  and  poison 
his  pleasures.  His  very  amusements  are  mixed  with  tui- 
bulence  asid  passion. 

I  would  b'^-eef  h  this  man  to  ro^^sidor,  of  what  small  mo- 
ment tlip  pr  >vocati<ms  whic'^  he  re<eivt'S,  or  at  least  im.'i- 
gin<-^s  him  elf  to  rccfMve,  are  really  i;i  t'^-pm^plves  ;  t'nt  of 
what  ^reat  momv^nt  he  -uakes  them,  by  sufferiug  t'^em  to  de^- 
prive  him  of  the  no  session  of  hims  If.  I  would  bpsei^ch 
him,  to  .onsid^r,  how  »dnv  hojr«  of  hanpin^^s-  he  t  rows  a» 
wav  wnirh  a  litth^  mor"  na'ie  ;ce  vv(>uMa''o-v  him  to  .nj  v: 
^nd  how  much  he  puts  it  iu  the  power  of  the  most  iQsigai|' 
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cant  persons  to  render  liim  niiserahle.  "  Eut  uiio  can  ex- 
pect," wc?  I  ear  him  exciainv,  "  that  he  is  to  possess  the  in- 
sensibilitj  ofastone  r  How  is  it  possible  tor  human  nature 
to  endure  so  many  repented  provocations?  or  to  beai- 
calmly  \vi(h  so  unreasonable  b'.haviour  r"  My  brother/ 
if  thou  canst  bear  no  iiistanci's  of  unreasonable  behaviour, 
V/ithdraw  thyself  from  the  vvoild.  Th.ou  art  no  longtr  lit 
to  live  in  it.  Leave  the  inteicourse  of  men.  Retreat  to 
the  mountain,  and  the  desert  ;  or  shut  thyself  up  in  a  c^  !l. 
For  here,  in  the  midst  of  society,  o^feh'ces  imistcome.  V>'e 
might  as  '.veil  expect,  when  we  behold  a  calm  atmosphere, 
and  a  clear  sky,  that  no  clouds  v.ere  ever  to  rise,  and  i.o 
Winds  to  blow,  as  that  our  life -were  lonj^;  to  proceed,  with- 
out receiving  p;.-ovocations  from  human  fi  ailty.  The  care- 
less and  t\v^  imprudent,  the  giddy  and  tlie  fickle,  the  un- 
grateful and  the  interested,  every  where  meet  us.  They 
are  tlie  briers  and  thorns,  with  which  the  paths  of  human 
life  are  beset.  MeoiiijjWho  can  hold  his  course  among 
them  with  patience  sn-j  equanimity,  he  who  is  prepared  to 
bear  what  Ite  must  expect  to  hnnpen,  js  worthy  of  the  name 
CI  a  mail. 

If  \ve  preserved  Gursrlvc's  cnmposed  but  for  a  moment, 
^■e  b'iOi'ks  peixe^ve  the  in^-hi;  fikancy  *,f  most  of  those  pro- 
vocations which  wc  majiinify  9:>  liighly.  When  a  few  siMiS 
more  have  rolled  over  our  Ireads,  the  stoim  will,  of  itself, 
have  subsided  ; -the  cause  of  our  present  impatience  and 
disturbance  wHi  be  utterly  for-ottrn.  Can  we  not  then, an- 
ticipate this  hour  of  calmntss  to  ourselves  ;  and  begin  to 
eiijoy  iV\^  peace  which  it  vvih  certainly  bji!i^r  It  others 
have  behaved  injpropet  ly,  let  us  leave  them  to  their  own 
folly,  without  becoming  the  victim  o!  thiMr  capiiceand  pun- 
ishing ourselves  en  their  account.  Patience,  in  this  exer-j 
else  of  it,  CL-nnot  be  too  much  studied  by  all  who  wish  their 
life  to  flow  in  a  smooth  ai#bam.  It  is  the  reason  of  a  man, 
in  opposition  to  the  passion  of  a  child.  It  is  the  enjoyment 
of  peace,  in  opposition  to  uproar  and  confu>ion.      blair* 

SECTION  XIV. 

Moderation  vi  our  wishes  recommended. 

The  active  mind  of  man  seldom  or  never  rests  satisfied 
with  :ts  pixsent  condition,  how  prosperous  soever.  ()ri;^l- 
naliy  formed  for  a  wider  range  ofoi>je<ts,  for  a  hii^her  sp  i  re 
of  tMijoym^nt?,  it  tiitds  itself,  in  ev^ry  sitiition  of  fo- tunc, 
straitened  and  confined.  Sen.-;ible  otMeiiciency  in  itssra'e 
it  is  ever  sending  forth  the  fund  desire,  tne  aspiring  wish. 
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after  something  beyond  what  is  enjaverl  at  present.  Hence, 
that  restlesS'ieas  which  prevails  so  ge^Fxeraily  among  man- 
ki.ul.  Hence,  that  di^gUst  of  pleasures  which  they  have  tri- 
led  ;  thai  passion  of  nov^-lty  ;  that  ambition  of  rising  to  some 
dei^ree  of  eminence  or  felicity,  of  which  they  have  formed 
ito^ii'^Hiselves  an  indistinct  idea.  All  which  may  be  con- 
isidered  as  indications  of  a  certain  native,  original  great- 
Jne.v^  in  the  human  soul,  swelling  beyond  the  limits  of  its 
!p  v-,ent  condition  ;  and  poiiiting  to  the  higher  objects  for 
which  it  was  made.  Happy,  if  these  latent  remains  of  our 
primitive  state,  served  to  direct  our  wishes  towards  fheir 
proper  destination,  and  to  lead  us  into  the  path  of  true  bliss.. 

But  in  this  djirli  and  bevvildered  state,  the  aspinaaj  ten- 
dency of  our  nature  unfortunately  tak<^§  an  opposite  direc- 
tion,and  fc^eds  a  very  misplaced  ambition.  The  iiatte'ing 
appearances  which  here  present  themselves  to  sense  ;  the 
distinctions  which  fortune  confers;  tne  advantages  and 
plea-.:ures  which  vve  imagine  the  world  to  be  capable  of  bc-s- 
tou'ing;,  all  up  the  ultimate  wish  of  most   men.     These  are 

e  Oijjects  which  engross  their  solitary  musings,  and  stim- 
ulate their  active  labours  ;  which  v/arm  tl^e  Ijreasts  of  the 
young,  animate  tl^.e  industry  of  tlie  middle  aged,  and  often 
keeo  alive  the  passions  of  the  old,  until  the  very  close  of 
life.' 

Assuredly,  there  is  nothing  unlavv'ful  iri  cur  wishing  to  be 
freed  from  whatever  is  disagreeable,  and  to  cbtain  a  fuder 
eoii^yment  of  tiie  comforts  of  life.  But  when  these  v/ishes 
are  nut  tempered  by  reason,  they  are  in  danger  of  precipi- 
tatino-us  into  much  Oitravagance  and  folly.  Desires  and 
wishe:^  are  the  springs  of  action.  When  they  become  ex- 
horbitau,  the  whole  character  is  likely  to  be  tainted.  If 
we  suffer  our  fincy  to  create  to  itself  v.'orlds  of  idle  hap- 
piness, v/e  sh  ill  discompose  the  peace  and  order  of  our 
minds,  and  foment  many  hurtful  passions.  Here,  ti.en,  let 
moderation  beglriits  reign  ;  by  bringing  within  reasonable 
bounds  the  wishes  that  we  form.  As  soon  as  they  become 
extravagant,  let  uscneck  iliem,  by  proper  reflections  on  the 
fallacious  nature  (.fthase  objects,  whicii  the  vrorld  hangs 
out  to  allure  desire. 

You  have  strayed,  my  friends,  from  the  road  which  con- 
ducts to  felicity';  you  have,  dishonoured  the  n?.iv's  di^^nity 
of  yoursoula,  u\  allowiag  your  wishes  to  termi.jatc  on  no- 
tir.no- higher  than  wcrldly  ideas  of  ^.-j-atness  c  happiness. 
Your  itnannation  rove's  in  a  land  of  shado^vs.  Unreal  forms 
deceive  you.     It  is  no  more  than  a  phantom,  an  illusion  of 
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happiness  attracts  your  fond  admiration;  nay,  an  illusion 
of  happiness,  wliich  often  conceals  much  real  misery. 

Do  you  imagine  that  all  are  happy,  who  have  attained  to 
those  summits  of  distinction,  towards  wliich  your  wishes 
aspire?  Alas  !  how  frequently  has  experience  shown,  tliat 
were  roses  were  supposed  so  bloom,  nothing  but  briers  and 
thorns  grevv  !  Reputation,  beauty,  riches,  grandeur,  nay, 
rovaltv  itself,  would,  many  a  time,  have  been  gladly  exchan- 
ged by  the  possessors,  tor  that  more  quiet  and  humble  sta- 
tion, vvith  whicn  yuu  are  now  dissatistied.  With  all  that  is 
splendid  and  s'ninino;  in  ti  e  world,  it  is  decreed  that  there 
should  mix  miiny  deep  shades  of  wo.  On  the  elevated  sit- 
uations of  tbrtune,  the  great  calamities  of  life  chiefly  fall. 
There,  the  storm  spends  its  violence,  and  there  the  thunder 
breaks  ;  while,  safe  and  unhurt,  the  inhabitants  of  the  vale 
reuiain  below  ;  retreat,  then,  from  those  vain  and  perrjici- 
ous  excursions  of  extravagant  desire.  Satisfy  yourselves 
vith  what  is  rational  and  attainable.  Train  your  minds  to 
niofierate  views  of  iiuman  life,  and  human  happiness.  Re- 
membi^r,  and  admire,  the  wisdom  of  Agur's  petition:  "  Re- 
move far  from  me  vanity  and  lies.  Give  me  neither  poverty 
nor  riches.  Feed  me  with  food  convenk^nt  for  me:  le.^t  I 
be  full  and  deny  thee  ;  and  say,  who  is  ihe  Lord  ?  or  lest 
I  be  poor,  and  steal  ;  and  take  the  name  of  my  God  in  vain." 

BLAIR. 

SFXTION  XV. 

Omnicience  and  omnipresence  of  the  DEJir,  the  source  of 
consolation  to  good  men, 

I  WAsyesterday,  about  sun  set,  walking  in  the  open  fields, 
till  th':^  nigot  insensibiy  fell  upon  n\e.  I  at  first  amused 
myself  witij  all  t'ne  richness  asid  variety  of  coluuis,  which 
appeared  in  ihe  we&Vern  parts  of  ieaven.  In  projyortion  as 
ti'iey  faded  hway  and  went  out,  several  stars  and  planets 
appeared  one  after  another,  till  the  whole  firmanunt  wa.'^  in 
aglow.  The  bUieness  oftneelher  was  exceedingly  l^.eigh- 
tened  and  enlivene<l,by  tfie  season  of  the  yiar,  and  the  rijys 
of  all  tliose  luminaries  that  passe<l  tmoug)  it.  'ilie  ^a.axy 
appeared  in  its  most  bf-autiful  \\hite.  To  coujplete  t'.e 
scene,  the  full  moon  ro-e,  at  length,  in  that  clouded  nic'jes^ 
ty,  which  Mil «^o;)  takes  n«)tue  of  ;  attd  opened  to  thee^ea 
ricvvpirtnre  of  nature,  whicii  was  moie  fi;i;dy  .ohavle  I,  avA 
d:spo..td  anxnig  sofier  lights  than  that  whiCh  t.ic  sua  had 
before  discovered  to  us. 
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As  I  was  siirveying  the  moori  waikitig  in  her  brightness, 
and  taking  her  pr(»gies»  amoii";  t!ie  coiistei-alious,  a  tliought 
ar().se  in  me,  which  I  bei  eve  very  often  perplexes  and  dis- 
turbs men  of  serious  and  conrempiative  natures.  David 
liimself  fell  into  it  in  thit  reflection  ;  "  When  I  consider 
the  heavens,  the  work  oftltv  li.-.gers  /  the  moon  and  stars 
which  thou  hast  ordained  ;  what  i-  man  tha^:  thou  art  mii:d- 
ful  of  him,  and  the  son  of  man  that  thou  rejiardest  him  !"— 
lii  the  same  manner,  when  I  coisidtrr-d  riiat  iiifinile  host 
of  stars,  or,  to  speak  niore  phi!o^op,icaily,  of  suns,  which 
were  then  shining  upon  me  ;  with  those  innumerable  sets 
of  planets  or  woi  ids,  which  were  movino;  round  ti.eir  respec- 
tive suns  ;  when  I  stii!  enlarged  tl-e  idea,  and  siippo?;e<^i  a- 
nother  heaven  ot  suns  and  world.-,  rising  stii!  abi.ve  this 
which  we  «liscovi-red  ;  and  these  stii!  eidightened  by  a  su- 
perior firma  nent  of  iuminuries,  which  are  planted  at  so 
gr.-at  a  liistance,  that  they  may  appear  to  be  inhabitants  of 
tne  former,  as  the  stars  do  to  r.s  :  in  short,  whilt  I  persued 
this  thoughr,  I  could  not  but  reflect,  on  that  little  insignifi- 
cant figure  which  1  myself  bore  amidst  the  emensity  of 
God's  works. 

Were  the  sun,  which  enii;i,htens  this  part  of  the  creation, 
with  all  the  host  of  planetary  worhis  ti.at  move  above  him, 
utterly  exhnguisiied  and  ^*n;.ihilated,  they  would  not  be 
missed  more  than  a  grain  of  sand  up  »n  the  sea  shore.  The 
space  they  possess  is  so  excee-litigly  little  in  comparison  of 
the  whole,  it  would  scarcely  make  a  blank  in  the  creation. 
The  chasm  would  be  imperceptible  to  an  eye,  that  could 
take  in  the  whole  comp-iss  o'  nature,  and  pass  from  one 
end  of  the  creation  to  the  other;  as  it  is  possible  there 
maybe  such  a  sense  in  ourselves  hereafter,  or  in  creatures 
which  are  at  present  more  exalted  tl  an  ourselves.  By  the 
help  of  g'asses,  we  see  many  stari,  which  we  do  not  discov- 
er with  our  naked  eyes  ;  and  the  finer  our  telescopes  are, 
the  more  still  are  our  dis<  overies.  Huygenius  carries  tius 
thought  so  far,  that  he  does  not  thitik  it  impossible  there 
may  be  stars,  whose  light  has  not  yet  travelled  down  to  us, 
since  their  first  creation.  There  is  no  question  that  the  uni- 
verse has  certain  bounds  set  to  it  ;  but  when  we  consider 
that  it  is  (he  work  of  Infinite  Power,  prompted  by  Infiiiite 
Goodness,  with  an  infinite  space  to  exert  itself  in,  how  can 
our  imaginations  set  any  bounds  to  it  ? 

To  return,  therefore,  to  my  first  thought,  I  could  not  but 
look  upon  myself  with  secret  horror,  as  a  being  that  was  not 
worth  the  smallest  regard  of  one  who  had  so  great  a  worli 
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under  his  care  and  superintendency.  I  was  afraid  of  being 
overlooked  amidst  the  immensity  of  nature  ;  and  lost  among 
that  infinite  variety  of  creatures,  which,  in  all  probability, 
swarm  through  all  these  immeasurable  regions  of  matter. 

In  order  to  recover  myself  from  this  mortifying  thought, 
I  considered  that  it  took  its  rise  from  those  fiarrow  concep- 
tions, which  we  are  apt  to  entertain  of  thf^  Divine  Nature. 
We  ourselves  cannot  attend  to  many  cliiFerent  objects  at 
the  same  time.  If  we  are  careful  to  inspect  some  things, 
we  mu.>t  of  course  nef;lect  Olivers.  This  imperfection  whicli 
We  oljserve  ii^j  ourselves,  is  ai*  imperfection  thai  clouves.  in 
some  degree,  to  creatures  of  tlte  highest  capacities,  as  they 
are  creatures,  that  is,  beifigs  of  finite  and  limited  nalures. — ■ 
The  presence  of  every  created  being  is  confined  to  a  cer- 
tai.'i  measure  of  .-pace  ;  aiid  conaequently  iiis  obsi-rvalion  is 
stiriteJ  to  a  ceitain  number  of  obj'  cts.  Tlie  sphere  in 
whi-h  we  move,  and  ait,  and  underbtand,  is  of  a  wider  cir- 
cuuiftreiice  vj  t.n.?  creature,  thaji  another,  otcordiiig  as  ue 
ri^e  one  above  another  in  the  s*  ale  of  existence.  But  the 
wider^t  of  tl-ese  our  spheres  has  its  circumference.  When, 
therefore,  we  reliict  on  ihe  divine  nature,  we  are  so  used 
ajid  accustom -d  to  this  imperfection  in  ourselves,  tliat  we 
cannot  forhi-ar,  in  some  measure,  ascribing  it  to  Him,  in 
whom  there  is  no  shadow  of  imperfection.  Our  reason  in- 
d"t'd  assures  us  that  his  attributes  are  infinite  ;  but  the 
poorness  of  our  ccmception  is  such,  that  it  cannot  lorbear 
setting  bounds  to  ever}' th.ingit  comtemplates,  tdi  our  rea- 
son comes  again  to  our  succour,  and  ti. rows  down  a-l  those 
little  prejudices,  which  rise  in  us  unawares,  and  are  natural 
to  the  mind  of  man. 

Vr'e  feliall  therefore  utterly  extinguish  this  melancholy 
thought,  of  our  being  overlooked  by  oar  maker,  in  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  his  s.orks,  and  the  infinity  of, those  objv^w.ts  a- 
mo'ig  whirii  he  .  eems  to  be  incessantly  empioyeo,  if  we 
consi.ier,  in  the  first  place,  that  he  is  omnipresent ;  and  in 
the  second,  that  he  is  omniscient. 

If  we  consider  him  in  his  omnipresence,  his  being  passes 
through,  actuates,  aod  supports,  the  wiiole  fi-ame  of  nature. 
His  creaiion,  in  evf>ry  part  of  it,  is  full  of  him.  There  is 
nothing  he  has  mad'^,  wnich  is  either  so  distant,  so  little, 
or  so  inconsic'erabie  that  he  does  not  essentially  reside  in 
it  His  subst^'.nce  is  within  the  substance  of  every  being, 
whether  material  or  immaterial,  and  as  intimately  pres- 
ent to  it,  ar,  hat  being  is  to  itself.  It  would  be  an  imper- 
fection m  hiiii,  ivere  he  able  to  move  out  of  one  place  into 
auof;iirr  ;  or  to  withdraw  himself  from  any  thing  he  has  ere- 
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ated,  or  from  any  part  of  that  space  which  he  diffused  and 
spread  abroad  to  infinity.  In  short,  to  speak  oF  him  in  X.\\q 
language  of  the  old  philosophers,  he  is  a  b«^ing  whose  cen- 
tre is  every  where,  and  his  circumference  no  where. 

In  the  second  place,  he  is  omniscient  as  well  as  omni- 
present. His  omniscience,  indeed,  necessarily  and  natural- 
ly flows  from  his  omnipresence.  He  cannot  but  be  consci- 
ous of  every  motion  that  arises  in  the  whole  material  world, 
whic*^  he  thus  essentinliy  pervades  ;  and  of  every  thought 
that  is  stirring  in  the  intellectual  world,  toevery  part  of 
which  he  is  thus  intimately  united.  Were  the  soul  separa- 
ted from  the  bodv,  and  should  it  with  one  glance  of  thought 
start  beyoud  the  hounds  of  the  creation  ;  should  it  for  mil- 
lions of  years,  continue  its  proy;ress  through  iiifinite  space, 
with  the'  same  activity,  it  would  stil!  niHritseif  within  the 
embrace  of  its  Creator,  and  encompassed  by  the  immensitj 
of  the  Godhead. 

In  this  consideration  of  the  Almighty's  omjiipresence  and 
omniscience,  every  uncomfortable  thouglit  vanis'lies.  He 
cannot  -^-ut  regard  every  thing  that  has  being,  especially 
such  of  his  creatures  who  fear  they  are  not  reo;arded  b_y  him. 
He  is  privy  to  all  their  thoujijhts,  and  to  that  anxiety  of 
heart  in  particular,  which  is  apt  to  trouble  tiiem  on  this'cc- 
casioii  ;  for,  as  it  is  impossible  he  should  overlook  any  of 
his  creatures.,  so  we  may  be  conadent  timt  he  regards  with 
an^eye  of  mercy,  those  who  endr-avorto  recommend  them- 
selves to  his  notice  ;  and  in  unfeigned  humiiitv  of  heart, 
think  themselves  unworthy  that  he  should  be  mindful  of 
them.  ADcibox.. 

CHAP.  IV. 

ARGUMENTATIVE  PIECES, 

SECTION  I. 

Happiness  is  founded  in  rectitude  of  conduct. 

All  men  pursue  good,  and  would  be  happy,  if  they  knew 
how  :  not  happy  \'n  minutes,  and  miierabie  for  hours;  but 
happy,  if  possible,  through  every  part  of  tntir  exists-nce. — 
Either,  therefore,  there  is  a  good  of  this  stu<ly,  durable  ivind, 
or  there  is  not.  If  not,  then  ali  good  must  be  traiisient  and 
uncertain;  and  if  so,  an  object  of  the  lowest  vuiue,  \thich 
can  little  <ieserve  our  atte>iuon  orlnqui  y.  Bui  ifti.ere  be 
^  Oetter  good,  sucii  a  good  as   we  are  seeKiug  ;  like   every 
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other  thing,  it  must  be  flerivefi  fVorn  some  cause  ;  anH  that 
cause  must  either  be  externa!,  internal,  or  mixed;  in  as 
much  as,  except  these  three,  tliero  is  no  other  possible.— 
jNo'v  a  Sfeailv,(iurab!p  ijood,  ca!'r;ot  be  derived  from  an  ex- 
ternal cause  ;  since  all  derived  from  externals  must  fluc- 
tuate as  they  fluctuate.  By  the  same  rule,  it  cannot  be  de- 
rive i  from  a  mix!  are  of  the  two  ;  because  t'le  part  which  is 
external,  will  j)ro|:0!tionably  destroy  its  essence  AVhat 
then  remains  but  the  cause  internal  ?  the  very  cause  whichv 
we  hive  supposed,  when  we  place  the  suvereign  u;ood  in 
mini — in  reL'titu;ie  of  conduct.  kauris. 

PECTiON  II. 
Vlrtiip  and  phty  man's  !ii;^hpst  interest. 
I  FIND  myself  eKiitiao;  up')-!  a  little  sp-jr,  surrounded  ev- 
rry  wav  by  an  i'umense  u.-ikiown  expansion.  Where  am 
J  ?  Wiuitsort  of  pliice  'do  I  iifhahitr  Is  it  enactiy  accom- 
ino  iated  in  every  in-tance  to  my  convenience  ?  Isthnre 
no  excess  of  cold,  riOije  of  heat,  to  oill-nd  me  ?  Am  [  never 
£-;nuye'.i  by  anin^al  >,  eit'ier  of  my  own,  or  a  different  kind  ?. 
J^  every  t'lm^  vub-^ervient  to  me,  a«.  though  I  had  ordered 
all  myself  r  N' — nothing  likeii-— the  fsrthest  from  it  pos- 
sible. Tne  uo,  !d  appears  not,  then,  originally  made  for  the 
private  convenience  ofm.e  alone  ^  It  does  not.  But  is  it 
r.ot  possibie  so  to  accomm  d  ite  it,  by  my  own  particular 
industry  ?  If  to  accommodate  n>an  and  beast,  heaven  and 
earti),  if  thisbe  beyotid  me,  it  is  'O  possible.  What  con- 
sequence tiien  follows  ;  or  can  (here  be  any  other  than  this 
— if  [  seek  anintere^t  of  my  own,  detacln  d  fiom  that  of  o- 
thers,  1  seckui  interest  which  is  chimerical, and  which  can 
never  have  existence. 

How  then  must  1  determine  ?  Have  I  no  interest  at  all  ? 
If  i  have  not,  I  am  stationed  here  to  no  purp;jse.  But  why 
no  interest  r  Can  I  be  contente:!  with  none  but  one  sepa- 
rate and  detaf  heM  ?  Is  asocial  interest, joined  with  others, 
such  an  absurdity  as  not  to  be  admitterl  ?  Th«=  bee,  the  bea- 
ver, and  the  tribes  of  herdio';  animals,  are  sufficient  t>  con- 
vince me,  that  the  thing  is  somevvhere  at  hast  possible.— 
Hon',  then,  am  I  assurt-d  that  it  is  not  equaily  true  of  mm  ? 
AdUiit  it  ;  and  wiiat  follows  ?  If  so,  th  mi  honour  aud.jas- 
tice  are  my  interest  ;  then  the  whole  train  of  moral  virtues 
are  my  interest;  without  some  poriioti  of  which,  not  even 
thieves  can  maintain  so(  iety. 

But,  father  siill  I  stop  not  here — I  pur.<?ue  this  social 
interest  as  far  as  I  can  trace  my  sev  'rd  ndatiojis.  I  pass 
from  my  own  stock,  my   own  neighbourhood,  my  own  nar 
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tion,  tothe  whole  race  of  mankind,  as  dispersefl  thronghout 
the  earth.  Am  1  not  related  to  t^em  all,  by  thy  muiuai  aids 
of  commerce,  by  the  general  intercoursie  of  arts  arid  letters^ 
by  that  tommon   nature  of  which  we  all  participate  ? 

Asain  I  must  have  food  and  clothing  Without  a  prO' 
pero-enial  warmth,  I  insirantly  perish.  Am  I  not  related,  in 
this^iew,  to  the  very  earth  itself;  to  the  distant  sun,  from 
whose  beams  I  derive  vigor?  to  that  stupendous  course  and 
op'er  of  the  infinite  host  of  iseaven,  by  which  the  times  and 
seasons  ever  unifurmly  pass  on  r  Were  this  order  once 
confou'  ded,  1  could  not  pn  b^bi \  survivt  a  nicnnnt  ;soab- 
solutolv  do  I  depend  on  this  common  gf^neral  welfase — 
AVi.at.'then,  have  I  t>  du,  b-U  to  enlarge  virtue  into  piotyr 
notonlv  honour  and  justice,  and  what  I  owe  to  ma^i,  is  my 
interest;  but  gratitude  also,  acquiescence,  resignation,  a<l- 
oranon,  and  all  I  owe  to  this  great  polity,  and  its  gi  eat  Go- 
nernor  our  common  Parent.  Harris. 

SECTION  III. 

The  injustice  of  an  uncharitahle  spirit, 

A  SUSPICIOUS,  uncharitable  spirit  is  not  only  inconsistent 
withal!  social  virtue  atid  happiness,  but  it  is  also,  in  itsdf 
uni'easonableand  unjust.  In  order  to  form  sound  opinions 
concr'rni  )g  chaf-acters  and  actions,  two  things  are  especial- 
ly requisite,  information  an<l  impartiality.  But  such  as  are 
most  forward  to  decide  unfavr)ur.iblv,  are  commonly  desti- 
tute t)f  both.  Instead  of  possessin:^;,  or  even  requirins,  full 
iiilonnation,  the  grounds  on  wiiich  ti\ey  proceetl  are  tre* 
quen.ly  the-  most  slight  and  frivolous.  A  tale,  perhaps, 
which  the  id. e  nave  invented,  the  inquisitive  have  listened 
to,  and  the  cretiulous  have  propagated  ;  or  a  real  incident 
w  icn  rumour,  in  carryintr  it  along,  has  exa2:gerated  and 
disguised,  sui)plie'i  tliem  with  materials  of  co  ihdent  asser- 
tion, and  de-isive  judgment.  F:  om  aii  a.tioij  they  present- 
ly lo,'k  tn-o  the  hear',  and  ifif  r  the  motive.  This  suppos- 
ed motive  they  conclude  to  bi^  the  ruling  principle;  and 
prori  utiCr-  ;it  0  ce  coix  rning;  the  whole  chaiacter. 

Nothing  can  be  more  contrary  botit  to  equity  and  to 
sound  reason,  than  ti^is  precipitate  judgment.  Any  man 
vvao  attends  to  vviiat  passes  uiihin  himself,  may  easily  dis- 
cern what  a  complicated  system  tiie  human  ciiaracter  is  ;— 
and  wi»at  a  variety  of  circumstances  must  betaken  into 
the  accouti',  in  onler  to  estimate  it  truly.  No  single  in- 
f  tance  of  conduct,  whatever,  is  sufficient  to  detercaine  it'**' 
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A?  from  one  worthy  action,  it  vvere  creHulity,  not  charity, 
to  V  oFiclude  a  person  to  be  free  l;oni  all  vice  ;  so  from  one 
%vhic^  is  censurable;  it  is  prfectlj  iinjast  to  infer  that  the 
aut.(H' of*  it  is  without  (OMScience,  and  wirhout  merit.  If 
\v-- knew  ali  the  attending  circumstances,  it  ndg^ht  appear 
in  ;tfi  exi,!!sable  iij^ht;  nay,  perhaps  unvier  a  commen^iable 
fiivw.  Tiie  motives  of  the  acior  may  have  been  enfir^ly 
ciif!oreut  from  those  which  we  ascribe  to  him  ;  and  where 
v/e  suppose  him  impt- Ih^d  by  bii<l  design,  he  may  have  been 
prosnpte;!  by  conscience  and  mistaken  principle.  Admit- 
tin  ,  tJM  a'  (ion  to  hjve  been  in  every  view  criminal,  he  may 
have  been  hurri(3d  into  it  through  inadvertency  and  sur- 
prise He  may  liave  sincerely  repeated  ;  and  the  virtuous 
principle  may  have  no'v  regained  its  full  vij^jour.  Perhaps 
this  was  the  corner  of  fr.tilty  ;  the  quarter  on  which  he  lay 
open  to  the  incursions  of  temptation  ;  while  the  other  aven- 
ues of  his  heart  were  firndy  guarded  by  conscience. 

It  is  therefore  evi<lent,  that  no  part  of  the  government  of 
temper  deserves  attention  more,  than  to  keep  our  minds 
pure  from  uncharitable  prejudices,  and  open  to  candor  and 
humawitj  in  judging  of  ethers.  The  worst  consequences, 
boto  to  ourselves  and  to  society,  follow   from  the  opposite 

spirit.  BLAIR. 

SECTION  lY. 

The  misfortunes  of  men  mustii/  chargeable  on  themselves* 

We  find  man  placed  in  a  world,  where  he  has  by  no 
tneans  the  disposal  of  Uie  events  that  happen.  Calamities 
sojictimes  befaii  the  vvorthiest  and  the  best,  which  it  is  not 
in  tiieir  power  to  prevent,  and  where  notiung  is  left  them, 
but  to  ack.iowiedj£e,  and  to  submit  to,  the  high  hand  ufhea- 
Ten.  F.n-  such  visitations  of  trial,  many  good  and  wise  rea- 
sons car.  b^  assigjse<i,  which  the  present  subject  leads  me 
lioi  to  discuss.  But  t'-ough  t'sose  unfavourable  calamities 
iii.ike  a  part,  yet  they  make  not  ihe  chief  part,  of  the  vexa- 
tio^is  iiod  sorrovv/s  that  distress  iiuman  life.  A  multitude  of 
«vils  betct  us,  for  the  source  of  which  we  must  look  to  ano- 
ther quarter.  No  sooner  has  any  thing  in  the  health,  or  in 
circumstances  of  men,  gorte  cross  to  their  wish,  tiian  they 
Leg:;.  t«i  talk  of  the  unequal  distribution  of  the  good  things 
•f  this  life;  they  envy  the  condition  of  others  ;  they  repine 
ai  iheirown  lot,' and  fret  against  the  lluler  of  the  world. 

Fuih>ftnese  sentiments,  one  man  pines  under  a  broken 
•onsMtuiion.  But  let  us  ask  him,  whether  he  can  fairly  and 
toii^jstiy,  assign  no  cause  for  this  but  the  unkaowa  decree  ^ 
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heaven  ?  Has  he  duly  valued  the  blessing-  of  health,  and  al- 
ways observed  the  rules  of  virtue  and  sobriety?  Has  he 
been  moderate  in  his  life,  and  temperate  in  all  his  plea- 
sures ?  If  now  he  is  only  paying  tiie  price  of  his  former, 
perhaps  his  forgotten  indulgencies,  has  he  any  title  to  com- 
plain, as  if  he  were  sufteriiig  unjustly  ?  Were  v/e  to  survey 
the  chamb  »s  of  sickness  and  distress,  we  should  often  find 
them  peopled  nith  the  victims  of  intemperance  and  sensu- 
ality, and  with  the  children  of  vicious  indolence  and  sloth. 
Among  the  thousands  who  languish  there,  we  should  find 
the  proportion  of  innocent  sufferers  to  be  small.  We  should 
see  faded  youth,  premature  old  age,,  and  the  prospect  of  an 
untimely  grave,  to  be  the  portion  of  multitudes,  who,  in  one 
way  or  other,  have  brougiit  tliose  evils  on  themselves  ;  while 
yet  those  martyrs  of  vice  and  folly  have  the  assurance  to 
arraign  the  hard  fate  of  man,  and  to  "fret  against  the 
Lord." 

But  you,  perhaps,  complain  of  hardships  of  another  kind  ; 
of  the  injustice  of  the  world  ;  of  the  poverty  which  you  suf- 
fer, and  the  discouragements  under  which  you  labour;  of 
the  crosses  and  disappointments  of  which  your  life  has 
been  doomed  to  be  full.  Before  you  give  too  much  scope 
to  your  discontent,  let  me  rjesire  \  ou  to  reflect  impartially 
upon  your  past  train  of  life.  Have  not  sloth  or  pride,  or 
ill  temper,  or  sinful  passions,  misled  you  often  from  the 
path  of  sound  and  wise  conduct  .^  Hav^a  you  not  bee-  want- 
ing to  yourselves  in  improving  those  opportunities  which 
Providence  offered  you,  for  befte ring  and  advancing  your 
state?  If  you  have  chosen  to  int^ulge  your  humour,  or  your 
taste,  in  the  gratifications  of  indolence  or  pleasure,  can  you 
complain  because  otiiers,  in  preference  to  you,  have  ob- 
tained those  advantages  wiiicli  naturally  belong  to  useful 
labours,  and  honourable  pursuits?  Have  not  the  conse- 
quences of  some  false  steps,  into  which  your  passions,  or 
your  pleasures,  have  betrayed  you,  pursiied  you  through 
mucli  of  jour  life ;  tainted,  perhaps,  your  characters,  in- 
volved you  in  embarrassmen-s,  or  sunk  you  into  neglect? 
It  is  an  old  saying,  tiiat  every  man  is  the  artificer  of  Ins 
own  fortune  in  tUe  world.  It  is  certain,  that  the  world  sel- 
dom turns  wholly  against  a  man,  unless  through  his  own 
fault.  "  Religion  is," in  general,  "profitable  unto  all  things." 
Virtue,  diligence,  and  industry,  joined  with  j;oud  temper 
and  prudence,  have  ever  been  found  the  surest  road  to  pros^ 
perity;  and  where  men  fail  of  attaining  it,  their  want  of 
success  is  far  oftener  owing  to  their  having  deviated  from 
that  road,  than  to  their  having  encountered  insuperable 
Jbars  in  it.    Some,  by  being  too  artful,  forfeit  the  reputation 
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of  probity.  Some,  bj  being  too  open,  are  accounted  to  fail 
in  prudence.  Others,  by  being  fickle  anfl  changeab'e,  are 
distrusted  by  all.  The  case  commonly  is,  that  men  seek  to 
ascribe  their  disappointments  to  any  cause,  rather  than  to 
their  own  mibc<?nduct ;  and  when  they  can  devise  no  other 
cause,  tuey  lay  them  to  the  charge  of  Providen':e.  Their 
foliv  leads  them  into  vices;  their  vices  into  mi-fortunes; 
and  in  their  ini-fortunes  they  "  murmur  against  Provi- 
dence." They  are  doubly  unjust  towanis  tiiesr  Creator.— ^ 
In  their  prosperity,  they  are  apt  to  ascribe  their  success  to 
their  o'.vn  diligence,  rather  titan  to  his  blessing:  and  in 
their  adversity,  they  impute  their  distresses  to  his  provi- 
dence, not  to  their  own  misbehaviour.  Wiiereas,  the  truth 
is  the  very  reverse  of  this.  "  Every  good  and  every  per- 
fi^ct  giftcometh  from,  above ;"  and  of  evil  and  misery,  man 
is  the  author  to  himself. 

When,  from  the  condition  of  individuals,  we  lo  ;k  abroad 
to  the  public  state  of  the  world,  we  meet  with  more  proof* 
of  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  We  see  grtat  societies  of 
men  torn  in  pieces  by  intestine  dissen>i()ns,  tumults,  and 
civil  commotions.  We  see  mighty  armes  going  forth,  in 
formidable  array,  a^j;ai!ist  each  other,  to  cover  the  earth 
with  blood,  and  tofiii  the  air  with  the  cries  of  widows  and 
orphans.  Sad  evils  these  are,  to  wliich  this  miserable  world 
is  exposed.  But  are  these  eviis,  I  beseech  you,  to  be  im- 
puted to  God?  Was  it  he  w-.o  sent  forth  slaughtering  ar- 
mies into  the  field,  or  wiio  tiliecl  the  peaceful  city  with 
K.as-acre?  ami  b!oo«!  t  Are  these  miseries  any  other  than 
t^ie  bitter  fiuit  of  men's  viol-  nt  and  disorderly  passions? 
Are  they  not  clearly  to  be  traced  to  the  ambition  and  vi. 
ces  of  prince-,  t'j  th;-  quarrels  of  the  great,  and  to  the  tur- 
bulence of  the  people  r — Let  us  lay  tnem  enrirely  out  of 
t!;e  account,  ill  thinking  of  Providence;  and  let  us  Hiink 
only  of  the  "foolis'mess  of  man."  Did  njan  contnd  his 
passions,  and  f!>rm  his  coiuluct  according  to  the  <lictat'^s  of 
wisdom,  iiumaoi^y,  and  virtue,  the  earth  would  no  longer  be 
desolated  by  cruelty  ;  ai.d  i.un)an  societi.s  would  live  in 
oriler,  harmony,  and  peace.  In  those  scenes  of  mischief 
and  violence  which  fill  tiie  world,  let  man  b-diold,  with 
shame,  the  picture  of  his  vices,  hi^  igMorajiC'-,  and  folly. — 
Le'  him  be  humbled  bv  the  m.o.  tifying  view  of  his  own 
jjerverseness  ;  but  let  not  his  "heart  fret  against  the  Lord." 

BLAIR. 

SEC  I'lON  V. 

On  (Usititerest'^d  friendship, 
I  AM  informed  tnat  eeitain  Greek   writers  (philosophers 
it  seems,  in  tiie  opinion  of  their  countrymen)  navQ  advan-; 
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red  some  very  extraordinary  positions  relating  to  ftiend- 
ship  ;  as,  indeed,  vAhat  subject  is  there,  which  these  subtle 
geniuses  have  not  tortured  with  t'neir  sophistry  ? 

The  autliors  to  whom  I  refer,  dissuade  their  disciples 
from  enterinji;  into  anv  strong  attachments,  as  unavoidably 
creating  supernumerary  disquietudes  to  those  who  enga;;e  in 
tiiem  ;  and,  as  every  man  has  more  than  sufficient  to  call 
forth  his  solicitude/  in  the  course  of  his  own  aftair^,  it  is 
a  weakness,  they  contend,  anxiously  to  involve  himself  in 
the  concerns  of  others.  Thin'  recomm.^n;!  it  also,  in  all 
connexions  of  this  kind,  to  hold  t};e  bands  of  unioit  exueme- 
Iv  loo-e  ;  so  as  always  to  have  it  in  one's  power  to  straiten 
oV  relax  them,  as  circumstances  and  situa^^ions  shall  render 
most  expedient.  The^  add,  as  a  capital  article  of  their 
doctrine,  that,  *'to  live  exempt  from  cares,  is  an  essential 
ingredient  to  constitute  human  happiness:  but  an  ingredi- 
ent, however,  which  he,  who  voluntarily  distresses  himself 
with  cares,  in  which  he  has  no  necessary  and  personal  in- 
terest, must  never  hope  to  possess," 

I  have  been  told  Hkewise,  timt  there  is  another  set  of 
pretended  philosophers,  of  the  same  country,  whose  tenets, 
concerning  this  subject,  are  of  a  still  more  illiberal  and  un- 
generous cast. 

The  proposition  tliey  attempt  to  establish,  i-,  that 
fiiendship  is  an  affair  of  self-interest  entirely;  atid  V.  at  the 
proper  motive  for  engagino;  in  it,  is,  not  in  order  to  gratify 
the  kind  and  benevolent  aflections,  but  for  the  benefit  of 
th.at  assistance  and  support  which  are  to  be  derived  from 
the  connexion."  Accordingly  they  assert,  that  those  per- 
sons are  m.f-st  disposed  to  have  recourse  to  auxiliary  alli- 
ances of  t!:is  kind,  who  are  least  qualified  by  nature,  or 
fortune,  to  depend  upon  their  own  strength  and  posvers: 
the  weaker  sex,  for  in-tance,  being  2:enerally  more  inclined 
to  enoa^e  in  friendships,  than  the  male  part  of  our  -pedes ; 
and  those  v>ho  are  (lepressed  by  indigence,  or  labouring  un- 
der misfortunes,  than  rhr  wealthy  and  the  pro-perous. 

Ex:^ellfnr  and  obliging;  sages,  these,  umioubtenly  1  To 
strike  our  the  friendly  offections  ftom  the  moral  world, 
won  id  be  like  extin^ruishini:  the  sun  in  the  natural  !  each 
of  them  bein'j;  the  source  of  the  best  and  most  grateful  sa- 
tisfactions, that  Heaven  -.as  conferred  on  the  sons  of  men. 
But  I  should  be  glad  \o  know,  what  the  real  value  of  this 
b<>astt*d  ey^^mption  ficm  cire,  v.'hich  tl^.ey  promise  their  <lis- 
cip  es,  justiv  amornts  tor  an  exemption  flattering  to  se'f- 
lovp,  I  >nfess  :  buf  vv  ic'i,  '^pon  many  occurrences  m  hu- 
man life,  suould  be  rejected  witii  the  utmost  disdain.    For, 
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nothing,  surely,  can  be  more  inconsistent  vvitli  a  well-pois- 
ed and  mgniy  spirit,  than  to  decline  enga^^in"- in  any  lauda-j 
ble  action,  or  to  be  discouraged  from  persevering  in  it,  by 
an  apprehension  of  the  trouble  and  solicitude,  with  whicli 
it  may  probably  be  attended.  Virtue  herself,  indeed,  ought 
to  be  totally  renounced,  if  it  be  rit>iit  to  avoid  every  possi- 
ble means  that  muy  be  productive  of  uneasiness:  tor  who, 
tiiat  is  actuated  by  her  principles,  can  observe  the  conduct 
of  an  opposite  character,  wlth.out  beiii*  affected  with  some 
degree  of  secret  dissaiisfaction  r  Are  not  the  just,  the 
brave,  and  the  good,  nece'sariiy  exposed  to  the  tli>agreea- 
ble  erAotions  of  distilie  aiid  aversion,  vvl^en  they  respective- 
ly meet  with  instances  of  fraudjof  cov.ardice,  or  of  viilany  ? 
It  is  an  es-ential  pioperty  of  every  weli-constituted  mind, 
to  be  ftftected  v.iih  pain,  or  pleasure,  according  to  the  na- 
turci  of  th'J5e  moral  appearances  tliat  presetit  themselves  to 
observation. 

If  setisibility,  therefore,  be  not  incompatible  with  true 
wisiiom,  (and  it  surely  is  not,  Uiiless  we  suppose  that  p!ii- 
losophy  de.idens  every  Uner  feeling  ot  our  nature,)  what 
just  reason  can  be  as^  i.^neil,  why  the  symparhetic  sufferings 
wiuch  may  result  fnnn  friendship,  shouhi  be  a  sufiicient 
inducement  for  banishing-  tfiat  generous  affection  from  the 
huinan  breast?  r^xtin^dish  all  emotions  of  the  heart,  and 
WT.al  difference  wiii  remain,  I  do  not  say  between  man  and 
bruie,  but  between  man  and  a  mere  inanimate  clod  ?  Away 
tlsen  with  ihose  austere  philosophers,  who  represent  virtue 
as  "lardening  the  soui  against  ail  tijc  softer  impressions  of 
hum  iiiity  ;  The  fact,  certainly,  is  much  other.vise.  A  tru- 
ly good  man  is,  onuj  many  occasio.is,  eiaremely  suscepti- 
bh-  oi  'ender  se.ihmerUs ;  and  his  heart  expands  with  j:)y, 
or  si  rinks  with  sorr o  v,  as  good  or  ilj  fjrtune  accompanies 
his  t.iend.  Upon  h.e  v/iioh',  then,  it  may  fairly  be  conclu- 
ded, Ti:at,  as  in  tlie  case  uf  virtue,  so  iij  that  of  friendship, 
th  tse  painful  sensat'osrs,  whith  may  simietimesbe  pro  luced 
by  riie  one,  as  .wA\  as  by  ihe  oilier,  are  equally  in.^iifticient 
gr  uinds  for  excluding  eiilier  of  th-ein  trom  taking  possession 
of  our  bosoms. 

Tiiey  who  insist  that  "utility  is  the  first  and  prevailing 
motive,  which  induc«-s  manki'id  to  enter  into  particular 
friendsidj.s,"  appear  to  me  to  divest  the  association  o"  its 
mo&f  amiable  and  fngai>itig  principle.  For  to  a  mind  right- 
ly -i  po.ed,  it  is  not  sO  much  the  benefit^  received,  as  t;ie 
aife  tiooate  zeal  from  which  tiiey  flow,  that  5i,ives  them  their 
be  t  and  mo^'  vaiuible  recomme-idation.  [t  is  so  far  in- 
deed froia  iiein^  veriaed  by  tact,  tiut  a  souse  ©four  waats 
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is  the  original  cause  of  forming  tiiese  amicable  alliances; 
tliat,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  ob-iervable.  that  none  have  been 
more  distinguished  in  their  tViendsiiips  than  those,  whose 
power  and  opulence,  but,  above  all,  w'lose  superior  virtue, 
(a  much  firmer  support,)  haw  raised  them  above  every  ne- 
cessity of  having  recourse  to  the  assistance  of  others. 

The  true  distinction  then,  in  this  question,  is,  that  "al- 
though frieniiship  is  certainly  productive  of  utility,  yet 
utility  is  not  the  primary  motive  of  frjendsiiip."  Tiiose 
selfish  sensualists,  therefore,  who,  lulled  in  the  lap  of  lux- 
ury, presume  to  maintain  the  reverse,  have  surely  no  claim 
to  attention  ;  as  they  are  neither  qualified  by  reliection, 
nor  experience,  to  be  competerj!  judges  of  the  sulject. 

Is  there  a  man  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  who  would  de- 
liberately accept  of  all  (he  wealth,  and  ail  the  affl'^ence  this 
>vorld  tan  bestow,  if  otibred  to  iiim  upon  the  severe  terms 
of  his  being  ui. connected  wilii  a  single  mortal  whom  he 
could  love,  or  by  whom  he  should  be  beloved  r  Tiis  would 
be  tci  lead  tlie  wretched  Ufe  of  a  detested  tyrant,  who,  a- 
midst  perpetual  suspicions  and  alarms,  passes  his  misera- 
ble days  a  stranger  to  every  tender  sentimefit ;  and  uiterly 
precluded  from  the  heait-felt  satisfactions  of"  friendship. 

^Mtlmolh's  translation  oj  Cicero's  Lceiius. 

SECTION  VI. 

On  the  immortaliti/  of  the  soul. 

I  was  yesterday  walking  alone,  in  one  of  my  friend's 
woods  ;  and  lost  myseilm  it  very  agreeably,  as  I  was  run- 
ni;,.y  over,  in  my  mind,  the  several  urguments  that  estab- 
lisii  tiiis  jireat  poiiit ;  wliic!)  is  the  basis  of  muraiity,^and 
tile  source  of  aii  (he  pleasing  hopes,  and  secret  jojs,  that 
ca.'  a:isein  tiie  iieartofu  rea.-uiiabie  creature.  1  cousi- 
de'.ei  :hj.-e  several  proofs  drawn, 

Fi'^i'.  irom  the  Jvature  of  tiie  soul  it'^elf,  and  particularly 
it^  iijjmtterialii^^:  which,  tl.ough  not  absolutely  necessary 
to  lli'-eteniiry  of  its  duration,  has,  I  think,  been  evinced  to 
ain;osl  a  demonstration. 

►Secondly,  tr"-ni  its  pas£icns  and  sentiments;  as,  particu- 
larly, fromi^s  love  o-  exiatenoe;  ita  horror  oT  anniiiilcttion  ; 
and' its  hopes  of  immortality  ;  with  tiiat  secrpt  satislaction 
Wiiich  it  finds  in  tiie  practice  of  vlrfue  ;  ami  taat  uneasi- 
ness whicli  tollows  upca  tiie  commission  of  vice. 

Thirdly,  from  t;»e  nature  of  t!ie  Supreme  Being,  whose 
justice,  goodness,  wisdom,  and  veracity,  are  all  concerned 
in  this  point. 
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But  among  these,  and  other  excellent  aro;uments  for  the 
imrnot  tality  of  the  soul,  there  is  one  drawn  from  the  per- 
petual pio;^ress  of  the  soul  to  its  perfection,  without  a  pos- 
sibility of  ever  arriving  at  it ;  which  is  a  hint  that  I  do  not 
remember  to   have   seen  opened  and  improved  by  others, 
who  nave  written  on  this  subject,  though  it  seems  to  me  to 
carry  a  very  great  weight  with  if.     How  can  it  enter  into 
the  tlioughts  of  man,  that  tlie  soul,  which  is  capable  of  im- 
meiise  perfecti  >ri>»,  aiid  of  receiving  new   improvements  to 
all  eternity,  s'lall  fall  away  into  nothing,  almost  as  soon  as 
it  is  created?  Aresuih   >ibilities  made  for  no  purpose  ?  A 
bruie  arrives  at  a  point   ol    perfecticm,  that  he  can  never  ' 
pa  3  ;  in  a  fi-w  years  iie  i.as  all  the  endowments  he  is  capa- 
ble of;  and  were  ne  to  li\e  ten   thousand  more,  would  be  , 
X\\^  iciine  tiiiiig  hr*  is  at  present.     Were  a  huma.n  soul  tlius 
at  a  ■5(Uiid  m  iier  accumplisiiments ;  were  her  facultie.^  to 
bi-   fuil  blo-vn,  and  incapable   of  faither  enlargements;  I 
couid  imaglai^  siie  migiit  fall  away  insensibly,  and  drop  at 
onee  i'lio  a  .state  of  annihilation.     But  can  we   believe  a 
thinkiiig  bring  tnat  is  in  a  prrpetual  progress  of  improve- 
mciit,  and  travLlimg  on  from   perfection  to  perfection,  af- 
ter  having  just  ,o>ked  abroad  into  the  works  of  her  Crea- 
tor, and    made   a  fewtiiscoveries  of  his  infinite  goodness, 
wi.'>i'om,  and  po«ver,  must  perish  at  her  first  setting  out,  and 
in  the  very  beginning  of  tier  inquiries? 

Mai!,  con-ivlered  only  in  his  present  state,  seems  sent  in- 
to the  world  merely  to  piopagate  his  kind,  lie  provides 
himself  with  a  successor;  and  immediately  quits  his  post 
\Ai  make  room  for  iiim.  He  does  not  seem  b(nn  to  enjoy 
life,  but  10  deliver  itd>jwn  to  others.  This  is  not  surpris- 
ing to  consider  in  animals,  which  are  formed  for  our  ease, 
ajid  vvliich  can  finisn  liieir  ousiness  m  a  short  life.  The  silk 
\voni;,afler  naving  spun  tier  task,  lays  her  eggs  and  dies. — 
But  a  man  cannot  take  in  his  full  measure  of  knowledge, 
has  .'Ot  time  t<»  subdue  his  paSsions,es(ai'lif>h  his  soul  in  vir- 
tue, atid  cume  up  to  t/ie  perfection  of  his  nature,  before  he 
is  hurried  ('tf  the  sttige.  VVouid  an  infinitaly  wise  Being 
make  such  ghniou.-^  creatures  for  so  n)ean  a  purpose  ?  Caa 
he  deligiit  in  tiie  pro  iuctioi  of  sjch  aijoitive  intellig  nces, 
such  short  lived  i-ea^onaole  beings  r  VVouid  he  give  us  tal- 
ents that  are  not  to  be  exerted  ?  capacities  tliat  are  not  to 
be  grati&ed  i  How  can  we  find  that  wisdum  whicii  shines 
through  all  his  works,  in  tne  formation  of  man,  without 
looking  o?i  tins  world  as  only  a  nursery  for  the  next  ;  and 
■withwut  believing  t'lat  tire  several  generations  of  rational 
creatures,  vvuicu  ribeup  and  disappear  la  such  quick  succes. 
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sions,  are  only  to  receive  tlieir  first  rudiments  of  existence 
here, and  afterwards  to  be  transplanted  into  a  m)re  friend- 
ly climate,  where  they  may  spread  and  flourish  to  all  eter- 
nity ? 

There  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  a  more  pleasing  and  trium- 
phant consideration  in  religion,  than  this  o^  the  perpetual 
pro2;ress,  which  the  soul  makes  towards  the  perfection  of 
its  nature,  without  ever  arriving  at  a  period  in  it.  To  look 
upon  the  soul  as  going  on  from  strens^^h  to  strength  ; — to 
consi;!er  that  she  is  to  shine  for  ever  with  new  accessions 
of  glory,  and  brighten  to  all  eternity  ;  tiat  she  will  be  still 
adding  virtue  to  virtue,  and  knowledge  to  knowledge  ;  car-' 
ries  in  it  something  wonderfully  agreeable  to  that  ambition, 
which  is  natural  to  the  mind  of  man.  Nay,  it  must  be  a 
prospect  pleasing  to  God  himself,  to  see  his  creation  forev- 
er beautifyinw  in  his  eyes  ;  and  drawing  nearer  to  him,  by 
greater  degrees  of  lesemblance. 

Methinks  this  single  consideration,  of  tlie  progress  of  a 
iinite  spirit  toperlecti.>n,  will  be  sufficient  to  extinguish  all 
envy  iu  inferior  natures,  and  all  cotitempt  in  superior.  That 
cherub,  which  now  appears  as  a  god  to  a  human  soul,  knows 
very  well  that  the  period  will  come  about  in  eternity,  when 
the  human  soul  sliall  be  as  perfv^ct  as  he  himself  now  is  : — 
n<\y,  when  s!;e  shall  look  down  upon  that  degree  of  perfec- 
tion as  much  as  she  now  falls  short  of  it.  It  is  true,  the 
higher  nature  still  advances,  and  by  that  means  preserves 
his  distrinceand  suoeriority  in  the  scale  of  being  ;  but  he 
knows  that,  how  high  soever  the  station  is  of  which  he 
stands  possessed  at  present,  fh(t  inferior  nature  will,  at 
length,  iiiount  up  to  it ;  and  shine  f(»rth  in  the  same  degree 
of  glory. 

With  what  astonishment  and  veneration,  may  welookin- 
toour  ovvn  sonl,jt,  where  there  are  such  hidden  stores  of  vir- 
tue ant!  knowledge,  such  inexhausted  sources  of  perfection/ 
We  know  not  yef  what  we  shall  be  ;  nor  will  it  ever  enter 
into  the  heart  of  man,  to  conceive  the  glory  that  will  be  al- 
ways in  reserve  for  him.  The  soul,  considered  with  its  Cre- 
ator, is  like  one  of  those  mathematical  lines,  that  may  draw 
nearer  to  another  for  all  eternity,  without  a  possibility  of 
touching  it  :  and  can  there  be  a  thought  so  transporting,  as 
to  consider  ourselves  in  these  perpetual  approachei>  to  Him, 
who  is  the  standard  not  only  of  perfection,  but  of  happiness? 

ADDISON.^ 

H 
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CHAP.  V. 

DESCRIPTIVE  PIECES. 
SECTION  L 

The  Seasons. 

Amokg  ihe  i^reat  blessings  an^l  n'(fnders  of  t'ne  creation, 
Diay  be  clasf.ed  the  regularities  orti.nes  ar.d  seas.>riS.  Im- 
nie(iiate}j  a*ter  (be  ilooj,  the  siicred  promise  was  made  to 
m.iii,  tb.at  seetl-tisne  and  harvesf,  coh'  and  heat,  si-mmer  and 
winter,  day  and  nigiit,  shouid  ctsntiiiue  to  the  very  end  <»f 
al!  tilings.  Accordi4jgl}',  in  ubedience  rothat  pron>i:-e,  the 
rotation  is  constantly  presenting  us  with  some  useful  and  a- 
greeable  altetation  ;  and  all  the  pleasin;?;  novelty  of  life  a^ 
rise  from  these  natural  changes:  nor  aue  we  less  indebted 
to  them  for  many  of  its  solid  comforts.  It  has  been  frequent- 
ly the  task  of  the  moralists  and  poet,  to  mark,  in  poiished 
periods,  the  particular  charms  and  co?iveniesces  of  every 
change;  and,  indeed,  such  discriminate  observations  upon 
natural  variety,  catinot  be  undelightful  ;  since  the  blessing 
which  every  month  bringsalong  with  it,is  a  fresh  itjstanceof 
the  wisdom  and  bounty  ot  i'lat  Providence,  which  regulates 
the  glories  of  the  year.  We  '^\ow  as  vve  contemplate^'  we  feel 
a  pr-<)pensity  to  adore,  whilst  vve  enjoy.  In  th-<^  time  of  seed- 
sowing  it  la  the  season  of  confidence  :  the  grain  which  the 
iiusbandinan  ti-ursrs  to  the  bosom  of  tiieeaith  shall,  haply, 
yield  its  seven-f>)ld  rewart.-.  J^prirJg  presents  us  witli  a 
■:icen(^,  of  lively' (wpectatlon.  That  which  was  before  sown, 
begins  now  to  discover  signs  of  successful  vegetation.  The 
labourer  ob'iCi  ves  the  chaa^e,  and  anticipates  tive  luirvest  ; 
he  watches  th.'  progress  of  nature,  and  smiles  at  her  influ- 
ttnce  :  while  ti.e  n)an  of  contemplation  walks  forth  with  the 
evening,  amidst  the  fragrartct^.  of  flowers,  and  promises  of 
plentv;  nor  returns  to  his  cottage  till  darkness  clos»'s  the 
scene  upon  his  eye.  Then  cometh  the  hearvest,  when  the 
idrge  wish  is  satisfied,  and  the  granaries  of  nature  are  load- 
ed with  the  means  of  life,  even  to  a  luxury  of  abundance.- 
The  powers  of  language  are  unequal  to  the  description  of 
this  nappy  season.  It  is  the  carnival  of  nature  :— sun  and 
shade,  coolness  and  quietude,  cheerfulness  and  melody, 
love  and  gratitude,  unite  to  render  every  scene  of  summer 
delightful.  The  division  of  light  and  darkness  is  one  of  the 
kindest  efforts  of  Omnipotent  Wisdom.  Day  and  night 
yuld  us  contrary  blessings  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  assist 
each  other,  by  giving  fresh  lustre  to  the  deliglits  of  both. — 
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Amidst  flip  g'are  of  day,  and  bustle  of  life,  iiow  could  we 
sleep?  Amidst  the  gloom  of  darkness,  how  could  we  labor? 
How  wise,  how  benignant,  then,  is  the  proper  division  /— 
The  hou?s  of  light  are  adapted  to  activity  ; — and  those  of 
darkness,  to  rest.  Ere  the  day  is  passed,  exercise  and  na- 
ture prepare  us  for  the  pillow  ;-"and  by  the  time  that  the 
morning  returns,  we  are  again  able  to  meet  it  with  a  smile* 
Thus,  every  season  has  a  charm  peculiar  to  itself;  and  ev- 
ery moment  affords  some  interesting  innovation,   melmotr. 

SECTION  II. 

Tlie  cataract  of  JViagara^  in  Canadat  *^'*orih  Jlmerica, 

This  amazing  fa'l  of  water  is  made  by  the  river  St.  Law- 
rence, in  its  passage  from  lake  Erie  into  the  lake  Ontario. 
Tiie  St.  Lawrence  is  one  of  the  largest  rivers  in  the  world  ; 
and  yet  the.  whole  of  its  waters  is  discharged  iii  this  place, 
bya'fall  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  perpendicular.  It  is  not 
easy  to  bring  the  imagination  to  correspond  to  the  greatness 
of  the  scene.  A  river  extremely  deep  and  rapid,  and  that 
serves  to  drain  the  waters  of  almost  all  Nort  America  into 
the  at'antic  ocean,  is  here  poured  precipitately  down  a  ledge 
of  rocks,  that  rises,  like  a  wall,  across  the  whole  bed  of  its 
stream.  The  river,  a  little  above,  is  near  three  quarters  of  a 
mi ie  broad  ;  and  the  rocks,  where  it  grows  narrower,  are 
four  hundred  yanls  over.  Their  direction  is  not  straight 
across,  but  hollowing  inwards  like  a  horse-shoe  :  so  that  the 
cataract,  which  bends  iothe  shape  of  the  obstacle,  rounding 
invvards,  presents  a  kind  of  theatre  the  most  tremeniious  in 
nature.  Ju.^.t  in  the  middle  of  this  circular  wall  of  waters,  a. 
iittle  island,  that  has  braved  the  fury  of  the  current,  pre- 
sents ©ne  oj"  its  points,  and  divides  the  stream  at  top  into 
tvTO  parts  ;  but  they  unite  again  long  before  they  reach  the 
bottom.  The  noise  of  the  fall  is  heard  at  the  distance  of  se- 
veral leagues;  and  the  fury  of  the  waters,  at  the  termina- 
tion of  their  fall,  is  inconceivable.  The  dashing  produces  a 
mist  that  rfses  to  the  very  clouds  ;  and  which  forms  a  most 
beautiful  rainbow,  when  the  sun  shines.  It  will  be  readily 
suppose<l,  that  such  a  cataract  entirely  destroys  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  stream  ;  and  yet  some  Indians  in  their  canoes,  a« 
it  is  yaid,  have  ventured  down  it  with  safety,    goldsmith. 

SECTION  IIL 

The  grotto  of  Antiparos. 

O^  all  the  subterraneous  caverns  now  known,  the  grotto 
of  Aiitiparos  is  the  most  remarkable,  as  well  for  its  extend 
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as  for  the  beauty  of  its  sparry  incrustations. — The  celebrated 
cavern  was  first  explored  by  one  Ma^ni,  an  Italian  travel- 
ler, about  one  hundred  years  ago.at  Antiparos,  an  incoiisid- 
crabie  island  of  the  Archipelago.  ''Having  been  informed/* 
&ays  he,  '^  by  the  natives  of  Paros,  that»  in  the  little  island 
of  A.ntiparos,  which  lies  about  tv.o  miles  from  tiie  forme?-,  a 
gij^antic  statue  was  to  be  seen  at  the  mouth  of  a  cavern  in 
that  place,  it  was  resolved  that  we  (the  French  consul  and 
bimselO  shouhl  pay  it  a  visit.— In  pursuance  of  th.is  resoluv 
tion,  after  we  had  landed  on  the  island,  and  walkt:d  abouf 
tour  miles  through  the  midst  of  beautiful  plains,  and  sloping 
\*oodlar)ds,  we  at  length  came  to  a  little  hill,  on  the  guie  of 
which  yawned  a  most  horrid  cavern,  that,  by  its>  gloom,  at 
fjist  struck  us  with  terror,  and  almost  repressed  curiosity. 
Kf  covering  the  first  surprise,  however,  we  entered  boldly  % 
and  bad  not  proceeded  above  twenty  paces,  when  the  sup- 
posed statue  of  the  giant  presented  itself  to  our  view.  We 
€jiiicktv  perceived,  that  what  the  ignorant  natives  had  beea 
terrified  at  as  a  giant,  was  nothing  more  than  a  sparry  con- 
cretion, formed  by  the  water  dropping  from  the  roof  of  the 
cavt ,  and  by  degrees  hardening  into  a  figure,  which  theili 
fra,rs  had  formed  into  a  monster.  Incited  by  this  extraordK 
iiary  appearance,  we  were  induced  to  proceed  still  further, 
in  quest  of  new  adventures  in  this  subterranean  abode.  As' 
we  proceeded,  new  wonders  offered  themselves  ;  the  spars, 
formed  into  trees  and  shrubs,presented  a  kind  of  petrified 
grove  ;  some  white,  some  green  ;  and  all  receding  in  du« 
perspective.— They  struck  us  with  the  more  amazement, as 
v/e  ktiew  them  to  be  mere  productions  of  nature,  who,  hiih* 
erto  in  solitude,  had»  in  jier  playful  caomeats,  dressed  the 
scene,  as  if  for  her  own  atAUSement." 

*'  We  had  as  yet  seen  but  a  few  of  the  wonders  of  the 
place  ;  and  we  were  introduced  only  into  the  portico  of  this> 
amazing  temple.— -In  one  corner  of  this  half  illuminated  re- 
cess, there  appeared  an  opening  of  about  three  feet  vyi<le, 
which  seemed  to  lead  to  a  place  totally  dark,  and  which  one 
of  the  natives  assuied  us  contained  nothing  more  than  a  re- 
servoir of  water.  Upon  tliis  information,  we  made  an  ex- 
periment, by  throwing  down  some  stones,  which  rumbling 
along  the  sides  oftise  descent  for  sometime,  the  sjund  see- 
med at  last  quashed  in  a  bed  of  water  .--In  order,  however, 
to  be  more  certain,  we  sent  in  a  Levantine  mariner,  who,  by 
tile  promise  of  a  good  reward,  ventured,  with  a  flambeau  in" 
his  hand,  into  this  narrow  apeiture.— After  continuing  with- 
in it  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  he  returned,  bearing  in 
his  hand,  some  Ijeautiful  pieces  of  white  spar,  which  art 
could  neitUer  equal  nor  imitate.— Upon  being  informtd  by 
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him  that  the  place  was  full  of  these  beautiful  incrusfations,! 
ventured  in  once  more  with  him,  about  lifty  paceSj  anxious- 
ly and  cautiously  descending,  hy  a  steep  and  dangrrous 
xvav.  Findinjr,  however,  that  we  came  to  a  precipice  which 
led  into  a  ?|>acious  amphitheater,  (if  I  may  so  cull  it )  still 
deeper  than  any  o+her  part,  we  retijrnr<1,  and  beinjr  provided 
with  a  iatider,  flambeau,  and  ether  thinijs  to  expedite  our 
descent,  our  whoie  company,  man  by  man,  ventured  into 
the  same  opening  ;  and  descending  one  after  another,  we 
at  last  saw  ourselves  all  together  in  the  most  magnificcul 
part  of  tiie  cavern." 

SECTION  IV. 

The  grotto  of  Jlntiparos  contbnted. 

,"  Ouii  candles  being  now  all  lighted  up,  and  1  he  whoie 
place  completely  illuminated,  never  could  the  eye  be  pre- 
sented with  a  more  glittering  or  a  inore  magnificent  scene. 
The  whole  roofhiing  with  solid  icicles,  transparent  as  glass, 
yet  solid  as  marble.  The  eye  could  scarcely  reach  the  lof- 
ty and  noble  ceiling;  the  sides  were  regularly  formed  witb 
spars;  ami  the   whole  presented  the    idea  of  a  raairnificent 

theatre,  illuiiiinated  with  an  immense  pi-afusion  ofiiehts 

The  fioor  consisted  of  solid  marble  ;  and,  in  several  placrs 
magnificent  columns,  thrones,  altars,  and  otiior  objects,  ap- 
peared, as  if  nature  had  designed  to  mock  the  curiosities  of 
art.  Our  v^jire.-;,  upon  speaking  or  singing;,  were  redoubled 
to  an  astonishing  loudness  ; — and  upon  the  firin^j  of  a  gun, 
the  noise  and  reverberations  were  almost  deafeniiiir.  Inthe 
midst  of  this  grand  amphitheatre  rose  a  concretion  of  about 
fifteen  feet  hiaih,  that,  in  some  measure,  resembled  an  altar; 
from  which,  taking  tiie  idnt,  we  (aased  mass  tu  be  celebrat- 
ed there.  The  beautiful  columns  th.it  shot  up  round  the 
altar,  appeared  like  candlesticks  ;  and  many  other  natural 
objects  represented  the  customary  ornaments  of  tiiis  rite." 
**  Below  even  this  spacious  grotto,  rhere  seemed  another 
cavern  , — down  which  I  ventured  wit'i  my  lormer  mariner, 
and  descended  about  fifty  paces  by  means  of  a  rope.  I  at 
last  arrived  at  a  small  spot  of  level  ground,  where  the  bot- 
tom appeared  different  from  that  of  the  amphithr^atre,  bein'^ 
composed  of  soft  clay,  yielding  to  the  pressure,  an<l  io 
which  I  thrusta  stick  to  the  depth  of  six  feet.  In  this  how- 
ever, as  above,  numbers  of  the  most  beautiful  crystals  wero 
formed  ;  one  of  which,  particularly,  resembled  a  table.  Up- 
on our  egress  from  this  amazing  cavern,  we  perceived  ft 
Greek  inscription  upon  a  rock  at  the  mouth,  but  so  obfitera^ 
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ed  by  time,  that  we  could  not  read  it  distinctly.  It  seemed 
to  import  that  one  Antipater.  in  the  time  of  Alexander,  had 
come  hither  ;  but  whether  he  penetrated  into  the  depths  of 
the  cavern,  he  tloes  not  think  fit  to  inform  us." — This  ac- 
count ofsobea^'tifut  and  striking  a  scene,  may  "serve  to  give 
ns  some  idea  of  the  subterraneous  wonders  of  nature. 

GOLDSMITH. 

SECTION  V. 

Earthquake  at  Cutanea. 

One  of  the  earthquakes  most  particularly  described  in 
iiistory,  is  that  which  happened  in  the  year  li9S  ;  the  dam- 
aj^es  of  which  were  chietiy  telt  in  Sicily,  but  its  motion  was 
perceived  in  Germany,  France,  and  jc^n^land.  It  extended 
to  a  circumference  of  two  thousand  six  hundred  leagues  ; 
cliieflv  affecting  the  sea  coasts,  and  great  rivers  ;  more  per- 
ceivable also  upon  the  mountains  than  in  the  valleys.  Its 
motions  were  so  rapid,  that  persons  who  lay  at  their  length, 
were  tos?ed  from  side  to  side,  as  u])on  a  rolling  billow. — 
The  walls  were  dashed  from  their  foundations  ;  and  no  few- 
er than  fifty  four  cities,  with  an  incredible  number  of  villa- 
ges, were  either  destroyed  or  greatly  damaged.  The  city 
ofCatanca,  in  particular,  was  utterly  overthrown,  A  tra- 
veller who  was  on  his  way  thither,  perceived,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  some  miles,  a  black  cloud,  like  night,  hanging  ovei? 
the  place.  The  sea,  all  of  a  sudden,  began  to  roar;  mount 
^tna  to  send  forth  great  spires  of  flames;  and  soon  after 
a  shock  ensued,  with' a  noise  as  if  all  the  artillery  in  the 
world  had  been  at  once  discharged.  Our  traveller  being  o- 
bliged  to  alight  instantiy,  felt  himself  raised  afoo^  from  the 
ground  ;  and  tiirning  his  eyes  to  the  city,  he,  with  amaze- 
ment saw  nothing  but  a  thick  cloud  of  dust  in  the  air.  The 
birds  flew  about  astonished  ;  the  sun  was  darkened  ^  the 
beasts  ran  howling  from  the  hills  ;  and  although  the  shock 
did  not  continue  above  three  minutes,  yet  near  nineteen 
thousand  of  the  inhabitr.nts  of  Sicily  perished  in  the  ruins. 
Catanea,  to  which  city  tl^.e  describer  was  travelling,  seemed 
ihe  priric^pal  scene  of  ruin  ;  its  place  only  was  to  be  found; 
and  not  a  footstep  of  its  former  magnihcence  was  to  be  seen 
remaining.  goldsmith. 

SECTION  VI. 

Creation. 

In  the  progress  of  the  Divine   works  a?rd  government, 
t}iere  arrived  a  period,  in  which  this  earth  was  to  be  called 
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into  existence.  When  the  signal  moment,  predestined 
from  all  eternity,  was  come,  the  Deitj  arose  in  hi»  might, 
and  witli  a  word  created  the  world.  What  an  illustrious 
moment  was  that,  when,  from  non-existence,  there  sprang, 
at  once  into  being,  this  mightv  globe,  on  which  so  many 
millions  of  creatures  now  dwell !  No  preparatory  measures 
were  required. — No  long  circuit  of  means  wass  employed. 
"  He  spake  ;  and  it  was  dene  : — he  cojumandi  d.;  and  it 
sttod  fast.  The  earth  was  at  first  without  form,  and  void  ; 
and  darkness  was  on  the  face  ot  the  d^eep.'*  The  Almighty 
surveyed  tKe  dark  abyss  ;  and  fixtd  bounds  to  the  several 
divisiotis  of  nature.  He  said  "  let  there  be  liwht."  Then 
appeared  the  sea,  and  the  dry  land  The  mountains  rose  ; 
and  tl'.e  rivers  flowed.  The  Siin  and  moon  bf^<ran  their 
course  in  the  skies.  Herbs  and  plants  clothed  the  ijround. 
The  air,  the  earth,  and  the  watery  were  stored  with  their 
respective  inhabitants.  At  last,  man  was  made  after  the 
image  of  God.  He  appeared,  walking  with  countenance  e- 
cect;  and  received  his  Creator's  benediction,  as  the  Lord 
of  this  new  world,  rhe  Almighty  beheld  his  work  when  it 
was  finished  ;  and  pronounced  it  good.  Superior  beings 
saw  with  wonder  this  new  accession  to  existence.  "  The 
morning  stars  sang  together ;  and  all  the  sens  of  God  shout- 
ed forjoy."  BLAIR. 

SEGTION  VII, 

Char  it  I/. 

Charity  is  the  same  with  benevolence  or  love  ;  and  is 
t+ie  term  uniformly  employed  in  the  New  Testament,  to  de- 
note all  the  good  afiections  which  we  ought  to  bear  towards 
one  another.  It  consists,  not  in  speculative  ideas  of  gen- 
eral benevolence,  floating  in  the  head,  and  leaving  the  heart 
as  speculations  too  often  do,  untouched  and  cold.  Neither 
is  it  confined  to  that  indolent  good  nature,  which  makes  us 
rest  satisfied  with  being  free  from  inveterate  malice,  or  ill- 
^ill  to  our  fellow-creatures,  without  prompting  us  to  be  of 
service  to  any.  True  charity  is  an  active  principle.  It  is 
not  properly  a  single  virtue;  but  a  disposition  residing  in 
the  heart,  as  a  fountain  whence  all  the  virtues  of  benignity, 
candour,  forbearance,  generosity,  compassion,  and  liberal- 
ity, flow,  as  so  many  native  streams.  From  general  good- 
will to  all,  it  extends  its  influence  particularly  to  those 
with  whom  we  stand  in  nearest  connexion,  and  who  are  di- 
rectly within  the  sphere  of  our  good  oftices.  From  the  coun- 
try or  community  to  which  we  belong,  it  descends  to  the 
smaller  associations  of  neighborhood,  relations,  and  frir 
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ant]  spreatls  itself  over  the  whole  circle  of  social  and  (lorties- 
ticlife.  I  mean  not  that  it  imports  a  promiscuous  undis- 
tinguished  affection,  which  gives  every  man  an  equal  title 
to  our  love.  Charity,  if  we  should  endeavour  to  carrj  it  so 
far,  would  be  rendered  an  impracticable  virtue  ;  iind  would 
resolve  itself  into  mere  words,  without  affecting  the  heart. 
True  charity  attempts  not  to  sliut  our  eyes  ta  the  distinc- 
tien  between  good  and  bad  men  ;  nor  to  warm  our  hearts 
equally  to  those  w  iio  befriend,  and  those  who  it^jure  us.  It 
reserves  our  esteem  for  good  men,  and  our  complacency  for 
our  friends.  Towards  our  enemies  it  inspires  foigiveness, 
humanity,  and  a  solicifuUe  for  their  welfare.  It  breathes 
Rniver^al  candour,  and  liberality  of  sentiment.  It  forms 
gentleness  of  temper,  and  dictates  affability  of  manners.  It 
pr(»mp*s  cQiresponding  sympathies  with  them  who  rejoice, 
a!id  them  who  weep,  k  teaches  us  to  sli,2:ht  and  dt-spise 
i]o  man.  Charily  is  the  comforter  of  the  afflicted,  the  pro- 
tector of  the  oppressed,  the  reconciler  of  differences,  the 
intercessor  for  offenders.  It  is  fuithfulnesss  in  the  friend, 
public  spirit  in  the  mngistrate,  equity  and  patience  in  the 
judge,  moderation  in  the  sovereign,  and  loyalty  in  the  sub- 
ject. In  parents,  it  is  care  and  attention  ;  in  children,  it  is 
reverence  and  submission.  In  a  word,  it  is  the  soul  of  so- 
cial life.  It  is  the  sun  that  enlivens  and  cheers  the  abodes 
of  men.  It  is  *Vlike  the  dew  of  Hermon,"  says  the  Psalmist^ 
"  and  the  dew  that  descended  on  the  mountains  of  Zion, 
where  the  Lord  commanded  i\\t  blessing, even  life  forever- 
more."  BLAIR.- 

SECTION  VIII. 

Frosperitif  is  redoubled  to  a  govcl  man. 

None  but  the  tem.perate,  the  regular,  and  th.e  virtuous, 
know  how  to  enjoy  prosperity.  They  bring  to  its  comforts 
the  manly  relish  of  a  sound  uncorrupted  mind.  They  stop 
at  the  proper  point,  before  enjoyment  degenerates  into  dis- 
gust, and  pleasure  is  converted  into  pain.  They  are  stran- 
gers to  those  complaints  whicii  flow  from  spleen,  caprice, 
and  all  the  fantastical  distresses  (>f  a  vitiated  mind.  While 
riotous  indulgence  enervates  both  the  body  and  the  mind, 
purity  and  virtue  heighten  all  the  powers  of  human  fruition. 

Feeble  are  all  pleasures  in  which  the  heart  has  no  share. 
Tiie  selfish  gratifications  of  the  bad,  are  both  narrow  in 
their  circle,  and  short  in  their  (Juration.  But  prosperity  is 
redoubled  to  a  good  man,  by  his  generous  use  of  it.  It  is 
r^eflected  back  upon  him  from   ^very  one  whom  he  makes 
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happf.  In  the  intercourse  of  ilomestic  affi?ction,  in  t\\Q  at- 
tachment of  frienils,  the  gratitude  of  depeiulents,  the  es- 
teem and  good  will  of  all  who  know  him,  he  sees  blessings 
multiplied  round  him,  on  every  side.  "  When  the  ear  heard 
me,  then  it  blessed  me  ;  and  when  the  eye  saw  me,  it  gave 
\\itness  to  me  ;  because  I  delivered  the  poor  that  cried,  the 
f^itherless,  and  him  that  had  none  to  help  him.  The  bles- 
sing of  him  that  was  ready  to  perish  came  upon  me,  and  I 
caused  the  widow's  heart  to  sing  with  joy.  I  was  eyes  to 
the  blijid,  and  feet  was  I  to  the  lame  :  I  was  a  liither  to  the 
poor  ;  and  the  cause  which  I  knew  not  I  searched  oat." — 
Thus,  while  the  righteous  man  flourishes  like  atreeplanted 
by  the  rivers  of  water,  he  bi-ings  forth  also  his  fruit  in  its 
season  :  and  that  fruit  he  brings  forth,  not  for  himself  alone. 
He  flourishes,  not  like  a  tree  in  some  solitary  desert,  which 
scatters  its  blossoms  to  the  wind,  and  communicates  nei- 
ther fruit  nor  shade  to  any  living  thing  :  bat  like  a  tree  m 
the  mi  1st  of  an  inhabited'  country,  which  to  some  aifords 
friendlj  shelter,  to  others  fruit ;  which  is  not  only  admired 
by  all  for  its  beauty  ;  but  blessed  by  the  traveller  for  the 
shade,  aiid  by  the  hungry  for  the  sustenance,  it  hath  giveit> 

SECTION  IX. 

On  the  beauties  of  the  Psalms» 
Ghbatness  confers  no  exemption  from  the  cares  and  sqk- 
iu)ws  of  life  :  its  share  of  them  frequently  bears  a  melan- 
choly proportion  to  its  exaltation.  This  the  monarch  of  I^ 
rael  experienced.  He  sougiit  in  piety,  that  peace  which  he 
could  nut  find  in  empire  :  and  alleviated  the  disquietudes 
of  state,  with  the  exercises  of  devotion.  His  invaluable 
Psalms  convey  those  corniorts  to  others,  which  they  afford 
to  himself.  Composed  upon  particular  occasions,  yet  de- 
signed for  general  use  ;  delivered  out  as  services  for  Isra- 
elits  under  tiie  law,  yet  no  less  adapted  to  the  circumstan- 
ces of  Cliristians  under  the  gospel  ;  they  present  religion  to 
us  in  the  most  engaging  dress  ;  communicating  trutris. 
which  philosop'iy  could  never  inve.-tigate,  in  a  style  which 
poetry  can  never  equal  ;  while  history  is  made  the  vehicle 
of  prophecy,  and  creation  lends  all  its  charms  to  paint  the 
glories  of  redemption.  Calculated  alike  to  profit  and  to 
please,  they  Inform  the  understanding,  elevate  the  affec- 
tions, and  entertain  the  imagination.  Indited  under  the 
influence  of  Him,  to  wl^om  all  liearts  are  known,  and  all  e- 
vents  foreknown,  they  suit  mankind  in  all  situations;  grate^ 
ful  as  the  manna  which  descended  from  above,  and  coi^foj^- 
med  itself  to  every  palate*,. 
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The  fairest  productions  of  human  wit,  after  a  few  peru- 
sals, like  gathered  flo^ve^s,  wither  in  our  haiids,  and  lose 
their  fragrancj  :  but  the^e  unfa<ling  plants  of  paradise  be- 
come, as  we  are  aciustomed  to  them,  still  more  and  more-j 
beautiful  ;  their  bloom  appears  to  be  daiij  heighterjed  ;—} 
fresh  odours  are  emiUed,  and  new  sweets  extracted  from^ 
them.  He  who  has  once  tasted  their  excellences,  will  de-,j 
sire  to  taste  them  again  ;  and  he  who  ta&les  th^m  otienest,^! 
will  relish  them  best. 

And  now,  could  the  author  flatter  himself,  that  any  one 
would  take  half  the  pleasure  m  reading  his  wotk,  which  he  J 
has  taken  in  writing  it,  he  would    not  fear  the  loss  of  his  I-".- 
bor.     The  employment  detached  him  from   the  hustle,  and 
hurry  ol'life,  the  din  of  politics,  and  the  noise  of  folly.     Va- 
nity and  vexation  Dew  away  for  a  season  ;  care  and  disqiii-  ; 
etude  came  not  near  his  dwelling.     He   arose,  fresh  as  tliej 
morning,  to  his  task  ;  the  silence  of  the  neight  invited  himl 
to  pursue  it ;  and  he  can  truly  say,  that  faod  and  rest  were-J 
not  preferred  before   it.     Every  psaln  improved   infinitely^ 
tlipon  his  acquaintance  with  it,  and  no  one  gave  him  uneasi- 
ness but  the  last ; — for  then  he  grieved    that  his  work  was 
done.     Happier   hours  than  those    which  have    been  spent 
in  these  meditations  on  the  ^ongs  ofSion,  he  never  expects 
to  see  in  tiiis  world.     Very  pleasaijtly  did  they  pass;  they 
moved  smoothly  and  swiftly  along  :  for  when  thus  engaged, J 
he  counted  no  time.     They  are  gone,  but   tliey  have  left  al 
relish  and  a  fragrance   upon   the  mind  ^  and    the  remem- 
brance of  th^m  is  sw-ijet.  HoiiNE^ 

SECTION  X, 

Character  of  ^^lfred,  king  of  England. 

The  merit  of  this  prince,  both  in  private  and  public  life^ 
may,  with  advantage,  beset  in  opposition  to  that  of  any 
monarch  or  citizen,  which  the  annals  of  any  age,  or  any  na- 
tion, can  present  to  us.  He  seems,  iTuleed,to  be  the  com- 
plete model  of  that  perfect  character,  which,  under  the  de- 
nomination ofa  sage  or  wise  man,  the  philosophers  liave 
been  fond  of  delineating,  rather  as  a  liction  of  their  imagi- 
jiation,  than  in  hopes  of  ever  seeing  it  reduced  to  practice  ; 
so  hapily  were  all  his  virtues  tempered  together  /  so  justly 
were  they  blended  ;  and  so  poweiiully  did  e.uh  prevent  the 
other  from  exceeding  its  proper  bounds. 

He  knew  how  to  conciliate  the  most  enterprising  spirit 
with  the  coolest  modearation  ;  the  most  obstinate  perseve- 
rance, with  the  easiest  flexibility  ;  the  most  severe  justice, 
\yith  the  greatest  lenity  j    the  greatest  rigour  in  command, 
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with  the  great GL-^t  affability  o^  deportment ;  the  highest  ca- 
pacitv  aiid  iDclination  for  science,  with  the  most  shining 
taients  for  action. 

Nature  also,  as  if  tlesirous  that  so  bright  a  production  of 
her  ftkiil  should  be  set  m  trie  fairest  !ig!'i,  hud  bestowed  on 
him  uli  bodily  accotnplishmc-nt?  ;  vigour  of  liuibs,  dignity  of 
*ha{>e  and  air,  and  a  pleasant,  engaging  and  open  counte- 
nance. By  living  m  tiiat  barbarous  ase,  he  was  deprived  of 
historians  worthy  to  ^ransniit  !,is  fauie  to  posterity' ;  and 
wo  wish  ro  see  him  delineated  in  more  lively  colours,  and 
with  more  particuhr  strokes,  that  we  rni^ht  at  least  per- 
ceive so  ne  of  those  small  specks  and  blemishes,  from  which 
as  a  man,  it  is  impossible  he  could  be  entirely  exempted. 

HUME. 

SECTION  xr. 

Character  of  (^ueen  Elizabeth. 

fHRRE  are  few  person  ig^s  in  history,  who  have  been 
more  exposed  to  the  calumny  of  enemies,  and  the  adulation 
of  friends,  than  queen  Elizebeth  ;  and  yet  there  scaicely  is 
any,  whose  reputation  has  been  m<»re  certainly  determine(i 
by  the  unanimous  consent  of  posterity.  The  unusual  length 
of  her  administration,  an<l  the  strong  features  of  her  charac- 
ter, wereable  to  overcome  all  prejudices  ;  and,  obiigini^  her 
detractors  to  abate  much  o<  their  invectives,  and  her  ad- 
mirer?  so  uewhat  of  their  panegyric*,  have,  at  last,  in  spite 
of  political  factions,  and  what  is  more,  of  religious  animosi- 
ties, produced  a  uniform  judgment  with  regard  toJier  con- 
duct, lier  viLOur,  her  constancy,  her  magnanimity,  her 
peiietration,  vigilance,  and  a<ldress,  are  allowed  to  mefit 
the  highest  praises  ;  and  appear  not  to  have  been  surpassed 
by  any  person  wno  ever  fided  a  throne  :  a  conduct  iessri- 
;i;(irous,  less  imperious,  more  sincere,  more  indulgent  to  her 
people,  Vv'ou'd  have  been  re([iiisi'e  to  form  a  perf.-ct  charac- 
ter. By  the  force  of  her  mind,  she  controlled  ail  her  more 
active  and  stronger  qualities  ;  and  preveiited  them  from 
running  mto  excess.  Her  heroism  was  exempt  from  all 
temerity;  her  frugality  from  avarice  ;  her  friendship  from 
partiality  ;  her  enterprise  fio.n  turbulency  and  a  vain  am- 
bition. She  guirded  not  herself,  with  equal  care,  or  equal 
juccess,  from  less  infirmities  ;  the  rivaiship  of  beaJty,  i.he_ 
desire  of  admiration,  the  j  ialousy  of  love,  and  the  sallies  ot 
angor. 

Her  singular  talents  for  government,  were  founded  equal- 
ly on  her  tamper  and  on  her  capacity.  Endo^ved  witn  a 
great  command  over  heresif,  she  soon  obtained  an  u  \»n- 
trollable  ascendency  over  the  people.     Few  sovertigiij  of 
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Englantl  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  more  difficult  circum- 
stances ;  and  noj\e  ever  conducted  the  gevernment  with  so 
uniform  success  and  felicity.  Though  ufiacquainted  with 
the  practice  of  toleration,  the  true  secret  for  managing  re- 
ligious factions,  she  preserved  her  people,  by  her  superiour 
prudence,  from  those  confusions  in  wnich  theoligical  tOii- 
tr.iversj  had  involved  all  the  ntig;, boring  nations  ;  a.jd 
thou<ih  her  enemies  were  the  most  powerful  princes  ol  Eu- 
rope, the  most  active,  the  most  enterprising  tiie  least  scru- 
pulous, she  v\as  able,  by  hervig<»ur,  to  make  deep  impressions 
or»  their  state  ;  h^r  own  greatness  meanwhile  remaining  un- 
touched and  unimpaired. 

The  wise  miiiL>te''sand  brave  men  who  flourished  during 
her  reigtj,  share  the  praise  of  her  success  :  but,  instead  of 
lessening  the  applause  due  to  her,  they  make  great  addition 
to  it.  They  owed,  all  of  them,  their  advancement  to  her 
choice  ;  they  vvere  supported  by  her  constancy  and,  witii 
all  their  aoility,  they  were  never  abie  to  acquire  an  undue 
ascendency  over  ht^r.  In  her  family,  in  tlie  court,  in  her 
kingdom,  she  remained  equally  mistress.  The  force  of  the 
tender  pasiions  was  great  over  her,  but  the  force  of  her 
mind  was  still  superiour:  and  the  combat  which  her  victo- 
ry visibly  cost  iier,  serves  only  to  display  the  firmness  of  her  ' 
resolution,  and  the  loftiness  other  ambitious  sentiments 

The  fame  of  this  princess,  thv  ugh  it  has  surmaunted  the 
prejudices  both  of  faction  and  of  bigotry,  yet  lies  still  ex- 
posed to  another  prejudice,  which  is  nu»re  durable,  because  ' 
moie  natural  ;  and  which,  according  to  the  dift'erent  views 
in  which  we  survey  her,  is  capable  either  of  exalting  beyond 
n^easure,  or  diminishing  the  lustre  of  her  character. — 
Tiiis  prejudice  is  founded  on  the  coasideratiwn  of  her  sex. — 
When  we  contemplate  her  as  a  woman,  we  are  apt  to  be 
struck  with  the  highest  admiration  of  her  qualities  and  ex- 
tensive capacity;bat  wearealmo^tapt  to  require  some  more 
softness  of  disposition,  some  greater  lenity  of  temper,  some 
of  those  amiable  weaknesses  by  whicii  her  sex  isdistin- 
gui<^hed.  But  the  true  method  of  estimating  her  merit,is,  to 
lay  aside  all  these  considerations,  and  to  consider  her  mere- 
ly as  a  rational  being,  placed  in  authority,  and  intrusted 
^ith  tlie  government  of  mankind.  hume. 

SECTION  XII. 
Tfie  slavery  af  Vice, 
The  slavery  produce«l  by  vice  appears  in  the  dependence 
uuder  which  it  brings  the  siuuer  to  circumstances  of  external 
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fortune.  One  of  the  fovourite  characters  ofliijerfy,  is  the 
independence  it  bestows.  He  uho  is  truly  a  (Veeman  is  a« 
buve  all  servile  compiiances,  and  abject  subjection.  He  is 
able  to  rest  upon  himseit";  and  while  he  regartls  his  supe- 
riors with  proper  defeirence,  neither  debases  himself  by 
cringing  to  them,  nor  is  tempted  to  purchase  their  favour 
by  dishonourable  means.  But  »he  sinner  has  forfeited  eve- 
ry privilege  of  tiiis  narure.  His  passions  and  habits  render 
him  an  absolute  dependent  on  the  world,  and  the  world's  fa- 
vour ;  on  the  uncertain  goods  of  fortune,  and  the  fickle  hu- 
mours of  men.  For  it  is  Dy  th.^se  he  subsists,  anti  ainon^- 
these  his  happiness  is  sought;  according  as  his  pa:^'iio»is  'de- 
tetiRine  iiiin  to  pursue  pleasures,  rii.hes,  or  preferments. — 
Having  no  fun'.i  within  iiimself  whence  to  draw  enj  >vment, 
hU  only  resource  is  in  things  without.  His  hopes  and  fears 
ail  hang  upon  tlie  world.  He  partakes  in  all  its  vicissitudes; 
and  is  moved  and  shaken  by  every  wind  of  fortune.  This  is 
to  bej  in  the  strictest  sense,  a  slave  to  the  world. 

Religion  and  virtue,  on  the    other  hand,    confer  on  the 
mind  principles  of  nobie  independence.  "  The  upright  man 
is  satisfied  from  hiinselr."    H^  despises  not  the  advan  a  es 
of  fortuue,  bul.  he  centres  not  his  iiappiness  in  them.   With 
a  moder^ite  sh -re  of  tnem  he  can  be    contented;  and  con- 
tentment is  feiicity.  Happy  in  his  own  integrity,  conscious 
of  the  esteem  of  good  men,  reposing  firm  trust  in  the  provi- 
dence, and  the  promises  of  God,  he  is  exempted  from  servile 
dependence  on  otiier  things.    He  can  wrap  himself  up  in  a 
good  conscience,  and   look  forward,  witiyut  terror,  to  t^ie 
change  of  the  wurhi.  Let  all  things  shift  around  him  as  they 
please,  he  beiieves  thai,  by  the  Divine  ordination,  they  shall 
be  made  to  work    together  in    the  issue  {or  his  good  ;    and 
t  lerefjre,  having  much  to  hope  from  God,  and    little  torfeur 
from  the  world,  he  can  be  easy  in  every  state.  One  who  pos- 
sesses v^tthin  himself    such    an    establishment  of  mind,  is 
truly  free.     But  shall  I  call  that  man  free,  who  has  nothing- 
that  is  his  ovvii,    no  property   assured  ;  whose  \/ery  heart  is 
not  his  own.  but  rendered  the  appendage  of  external  thiii^^ji, 
and  the  sport  of  tonune  r    Is  that  man  free,  let  his  ouiwurd 
condition  be  ever  so  splendid,  woom  his  imperious  pass^.o^s 
detain  at  their  call,  wtiom  they  send  fortii  at  their  pleasure, 
to  drudge  and  toil,  and  to  beg  his  only  enjoyment  from  the 
casualties  of  the  w.irld  r    Is   ne  iree,  who  must  flatter  and 
lie    to    compass  his  ends  ;  uho  must  b>  ar  with  this   man*s 
caprice,  and   that  man's    scorn  ;  muat    profess    fi  leads. up 
"Trljere  he  hates,  and  respect  where  he  coatema*  ;    H'ho  is 
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not  at  llbeitj  to  appear  in  f.is  own  colours,  nor  to  speak  his 
own  seniiniL'nts  ;  who  dares  not  be  l.or.e^t,  Ic-st  he  should 
ue  poor  !— Believe  it,  no  chains bijifi  so  hanl,  ho  fetters  are 
so  heavy,  as  those  whicli  fasten  llie  corrupted  heart  to  tnis 
treacherous  uorhi  >  bo  dependence  is  luore  coi.temptible 
tlian  that  under  wiiich  tiie  voluptuous,  ihe  covetor?,  or  the 
ambitious  man,  lies  to  ti'.e  means  ot  pieasuie,  gain,  or  pou- 
or.  Yet  this  is  the  boasted  liberty,  \\hicti  vi^e  proiji"-..  ,  ls 
therecompense  of  selling  us  i'vee  hum  thesal'-itarj  re:»:!\init?. 

t>f  YirlUeo  ELAIK. 

SECTION  XIII. 

Til e  m a n  of  integ ri iy, 

"It  niil  not  take  much  time  to  delineate  t-ie  cjjaracter  of 
the  man  of  integiity,  as  bv  its  nature  it  is  a  plaiu  one,  and 
easily  understood.  He  is  one  v,h-;  makes  it  \\\9  constant  rule 
to  follow  the  road  of  <iutj,  according  as  the  v.ord  of  God, 
^nd  the  voice  of  !us  conscienct^,  point  it  out  to  h.im.  He  is 
not  guided  merely  by  allections,  wliich  ma)  sc>me times  give 
the  colour  of  virtue  to  a  loose  and  unstable  character.  The 
upright  man  is  guivied  by  a  iised  principle  of  mind,  which 
determines  him  to  esteem  nothing  but  what  is  honourable  ; 
anfl  to  abhor  whatever  is  base  or  unworthy,  in  mora!  con- 
duct. Ilencc  we  finil  him  ever  the  same  ;  at  all  times,  th 
Trusty-friend,  ihe.  affectionate  relation^,  the  conscientious 
man  of  business,  th.e  pious  worshipper,  the  public  spirit  d 
citizen.  Me  assumes  no  borrowt^d  appearance.  He  seeks 
110  mask  to  cover  lim  ;  for  he  acts  no  studied  part  ;  but 
i;8  is  indeedj  what  he  appears  to  be,  fuli  ot  truth,  candour^ 
lind  humanity.  In  all  his  pursuits,  he  knows  no  path,  but 
ihe  fair  and  direct  one  ;  and  v*ouid  m.uch  rt'ther  fail  of  suc- 
cess, than  attain  it  by  reproachful  means.— -Me  never  snows 
us  a  smiling  countenance,  while  he  meditates  evil  against 
KS  in  his  heart. — lie  never  prais»:^s  us  among  our  frieiids  i— 
and  then  joins  in  traducing  us  among  our  enemies.  We 
shall  never  find  one  part  of  his  character  at  vaiience  with 
another.  In  Ids  manners,  he  is  simple  and  unalj'ected  ;  ia 
all  bib  proceedings,  open  and  consistent.  b.lair> 

SECTION  XIV, 

Gentleness, 

1  BKGiN  with  distinguishing  true  gentleness  from  passive 
taiireness  o  spirit, ano  from  unlimited  compliance  with  the 
in^naw's  »l.tthf4e»     Tiaat  passive  tameness,  which  submits, 
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without  onposition,  to  every  encroachment  of  ihe  violent 
anti  asT-umin^:;,  forms  no  part  of  christian  duty  ;  but,  on  the 
contrai  jfis  iestructive  of  general  happiness  and  order. — - 
Tiiat  uii  iniited  complaisance,  which,  on  every  occasion,  falls 
in  with  the  opinions  and  man  nera  of  others,  is  so  far  from 
being  a  virtue,  that  it  is  itself  a  vice,  and  the  parent  of  many 
yices.  It  overthra'.vs  alt  steadiness  of  principle  ;  a'.id  pro- 
c^iices  that  sinful  conformity  with  the  world,  which  taints 
the  whole  character.  In  the  present  corrupted  state  of  hu- 
man manners,  always  to  assent  and  comply,  is  the  very 
worst  maxim  we  can  adopt.  It  is  impossible  to  support  t!.e 
purity  and  dignity  of  Christian  morals,  without  opposiiig  the 
woiiii  on  var.ous  occasions,  even  though  we  shouhi  stand 
alone.  That  gentleness  therefore  which  belongs  to  virtue, 
is  to  u?  carefully  distinguished  from  the  mean  spiiit  of  cow- 
ards, and  the  fawning  spirit  of  sycophants.  It  renounces  no 
just  right  from  f  ar.  It  gives  up  no  important  truth  from 
tiattery.  It  is  indeed  notoidy  consistent  with  a  firm  uiind, 
but  it  necessarily  requires  a  manly  spirit,  and  a  fixed  prin- 
ciple, in  order  to  give  it  any  real  value.  Upon  this  solid 
ground  only,  the  polish  of  g'-'ntleiiess  can  wilr.  advantage 
be  superinduced. 

It  stands  opposed,  not  to  the  most  determined  rejrar<i  f  ;• 
virtue  and  truth,but  the  harshness  and  severity ,to  pride  aiid 
arrogance,  to  violence  and  oppression.  It  is  properly,  ti.at 
part  of  the  great  virtue  of  charity,  which  makes  us  unwilling 
to  give  pain  to  any  of  our  brethren.  Compassion  prompts 
tis  to  releive  their  wants.  Foibearance  prevents  us  from 
retaliating  their  injuries.  Meekness  restrains  our  angry 
passions;  candour, our  severe  judgments.  Gentleness  cor- 
rects whatever  is  offensive  in  our  manners  ;  and,  by  a  con» 
stant  train  of  humane  attentions,  studies  to  alleviate  the 
burden  of  common  misery.  Its  otiice,  therefore,  is  extent 
sive.  It  is  not,  like  some  other  virtues,  called  forth  only  ou 
peculiar  emergences  ;  but  it  is  continually  in  action,  vvheii 
we  are  engaged  in  intercourse  with  men.  It  ought  to  form 
our  address,  to  regulate  our  speech,  and  to  diftuse  itself  o- 
ver  our  whole  behaviour. 

We  must  not,  however,  confound  this  gentle  "  wisdous 
which  is  from  above,"  with  that  artificial  courtesy,  that  stu- 
died smoothness  of  manners,  which  is  learned  in  the  school 
of  the  world.  Such  accomplishments,  the  most  frivolous  and 
empty  may  possess.  Too  often  they  are  employed  by  the 
artful,  as  a  snare  ;  too  often  affected  by  the  hard  and  un^ 
feeling,  as  a  cover  to  the  baseness  of  their  minds.  We  can* 
not,  at   the  same  time,  avoid  observing;  the  homage,  whiclix 
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e.ven  in  sucti  Tnstances,  the  \\oild  is  constraincil  to  pay  to 
virtue.  In  oick^- to  render  society  agreeable,  it  is  found 
neressaiv  toassume  sonsewhat,  that  maj  at  least  carry  its 
appearance.  Virtue  isthe  universal  c!-3rm.  Even  its  sha-^ 
dow  is  courted,  when  the  substance  is  wantir^g.  The  imf- 
tation  ofits  form  has  been  reduced  into  an  art;  and, in  t!.e 
commerce  of  life,  the  first  study  of  all  who  would  eithet^ 
gain  the  esteenn,  or  win  the  hearts  of  others,  is  to  learn  the 
speech,  and  aclopt  tlie  nii'.nners.  of  candour,  gentleness,  and 
|^,umanity.  But  that  gentleness  vvhich  isthe  characteristic 
of  a  good  man,  itas,  like  every  other  virtue,  its  seat  in  the 
heart ;  a)id  let  n^.e  add,  noMiing  except  wlsat  flows  from  the 
heart,  can  rentier  even  external  n  anncrs  truly  pleasirg.— 
For  no  assumed  behaviour  can  at  all  times  hide  !he  real  char- 
acter. In  that  unafiected  civility  which  springs  fj:.m  a  gen- 
tlt  mini!,  there  is  a  charm  infinitely  more  powerful,  than  in 
all  the  studied  manners  o\  the  most  finished  courtier. 

Tru<  getitleness  is  founded  on  a  sense  of  what  we  owe  t^ 
Hun  vho made  us,  and  to  the  common  nature  of  vvhich  wig 
ali  share.  It  arises  from  reflection  on  our  own  failings  and 
wants;  and  from  just  views  of  the  condition,  and  ihedutj? 
t>f  man.  It  is  native  feeling,  heightened  and  improved  bjf 
principle.  It  is  the  heart  which  easily  relents  jf  which  feell 
for  every  thing  that  is  human  ;  and  is  backward  and  slovv* 
to  mfkict  the  least  wound.  It  is  affable  m  its  address,  and 
mid  'n  its  demtaiiur  ;  ever  ready  to  oblige,  and  willing  i& 
be  'bli^e'i  by  others;  breatiiing  habitual  kindness  towards 
friends,  court es>  to  strangers,  long-suft'enng  to  enemies.-^ 
Il  exercises  authoiity  with  moderation^  adniinisters  re- 
proof with  tenc!trn«^ss  ;  confers  favours  with  case  and  mo- 
desty. It  is  unassuming  in  opinion,  and  temperate  in  zeal, 
Ic  contends  not 'caiiC!  I)  about  triSes  /  slow  to  contradict, 
and  still  slower  to  blame  ;  but  prompt  to  allay  dissension, 
and  to  restore  peace.  It  neitl.er  interuieddles  unnecessari- 
ly with  af^'a'itS;  \\<'-v  piies  inquisitively  into  the  secrets  ol* 
others.  It  doliglits  above  ail  things  to  alleviate  distress  ;— 
and,  if  it  cannot  i\\\  up  tlu'  falling  tear,  to  sooth  at  least  the 
grieving  heart.  Wh.cre  it  has  not  tl;e  power  ol  being  useful, 
it  is  never  bui(!fM!>ome.  It  st  eks  to  please,  rather  than  to 
bhiiie  and  dazzle  ;  isnd  conceals  with  care  that  superiority, 
tirher  of  talents  or  of  rank,  whicii  is  oppressive  to  those 
Vkho  are  beiieath  it.  In  a  word,  it  is  that  spirit  and  that  te- 
nour  of  manners,  which  the  gospel  of  Christ  enjoins,  when 
it' commands  us,  "to  bear  one  another's  bunlens;  to  rejoice 
vith  those  who  rejoice,  and  to  weep  with  tliose  who  weep  ; 
to  please  every  one  his  neigiibour  for  his  good  ;  to  be  kind 
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aud  tender-hearted  ;  to  be    pitiful  and  couiteons  ;  to  s?up> 
port  tlie  weak,  and  to  be  patient  towards  nil  men."    blms. 


CHAP.  \l 

PATHETIC  PlECgJ. 

SECTION  I. 

Trial  and  execution  of  the  Earl  of  Strjfford,  whofeti 
a  ^-cr'ifice  to  the  violence  of  the  thnes,  in  the  reign  of 
CiiAKLEs  the  First. 

The  earl  of  Strafford  defended  himself  against  the  accu- 
sations of  the  house  of  Comnioas,  .vith  all  the  presence  cif 
mind,  juilgment,  and  sagacity,  that  couid  be  expected  (vr,\xi 
innocence  and  ability.  His  children  were  placed  bevide 
him,  as  he  was  thus  defending  liis  life,  and  the  cause  of  iiis 
royai  master.  After  he  hai!,  in  a  lon^  and  eloquent  speech, 
delivered  witliout  premedi  ation,  cotifuted  all  the  accus.^ 
tions  of  his  enemies,  he  thus  drew  to  a  conclusion.  "  But, 
my  loids,  I  have  troubled  you  too  long:  longer  than  I  should 
have  dofie,  but  for  tiie  sake  of  these  dear  pledges,  which  a 
Saint  in  heaven  has  left  me.  Upon  th  s  he  paused  ;  dropj)ed 
a  tear;  looked  upon  his  children  ;  and  proceeded.— *'\Vhat 
I  forfeit  for  myself  is  a  triiie  ;  t.iat  my  iddiscreti^ns  s  iould 
reach  my  posterity,  wounds  me  to  tie  heart.  Pardon  my  iu- 
lirmity.  Something  I  should  have  added,  but  I  am  notable  ; 
and  therefore  1  let  it  pass,  xind  now,  my  lords,  for  myself, 
I  have  long  been  taught,  that  the  afiilctions  of  this  life  are 
overpaid  by  that  eternal  weigiit  of  glo:v,  v.hich  dwaits  the 
innocent,  And  so,  my  lords,  even  so,  with  the  utmost  tran- 
quility, l^subinit  myself  to  your  judgment,  whether  that 
judgment  be  life  or  deaih  :  *  not  my  will,  but  tine,  O  Gotl, 
be  done  !" 

liis  eloquence  and  innocence  induced  thosejudges  to  pi- 
ty, who  were  the  most  zealous  to  coriJernn  hiii.  The  king 
himself  wertt  to  the  house  of  lords,  and  spoke  for  some  time 
in  his  defence  ;  but  the  spirit  of  vengeanc-?,  which  had  be^ 
chained  tor  eleven  years,  was  now  roused/  and  nothing  but 
his  blood  could  give  the  people  sati-laccior?.  He  v.as  con- 
demned by  both  houses  of  parliament  ;  and  nudiini:  remain- 
ed but  for  the  king  to  give  his  consent  lo  the  bill  of  att  un- 
der. But  in  the  present  commation>,  the  concent  of  the 
I  2 
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king  would  very  easily  be  dlspenseii  with  ,•  ami  imminent 
danjier  might  aiteiid  his  refusal.     Charles,  however,  who  lo-  ' 
ved  Straftoni  teiideriy,  hesitated,  and  seemed  reluctant; — 
trying  every  expedient  to  put  off  so^lreadful  an  office,  as 
tiifat  of  signing  the    warrant  for  his   execution.     While  he 
continued  in  this  agitation    of  mind,  and  state  of  suspense, 
his  doubts  were  at  last  silenced  h^  an  act  of  great  magna- 
nimity in  tl)e  condemned  lord.     He  received  a  letter  from 
Ihat  unfortunate  nobleman,  desiring   that  his  life  might  be 
linade  a  sacrifice   to  obtain  reconciliation  between  the  king 
and  his  people  :  ad(iiiig,  that  he  was  prepared  to  die  ;   and 
tfhat  toa  v/illing  niimi  there  could   be  no  injury.     This  in- 
stance of  noble  generosity  was  but  ill  repaid  by  his  master^ 
who  complied  with  his  request.     He  consented  to  sign  the '' 
fatal  bill  by  commission  ;   and  Strafford   was   beheaded  on    ; 
Tower-hill  ;   behaving  with  all  that  composed  dignity  of  re-  ,' 
solution,  which  was  expected  from  his  character. 

GOH>SMITH»v 

SECTION  IL  '    { 

Jin  eminent  instance  of  true  fortitnde*  ''■ 

All  who  have  been  distinguished  as  servants  of  God,  or  ^ 
benefactors  (»f  men  /  all  who,  in  perileus  situations,  have  ac-  ; 
tetl  their  part  with  such  honour  as  to  render  their  names  il- 
iustiious  through   succeeding  ages,  have    been  eminent  fo&  « 
fortitude  of  miud.^    Ot  this   we  have  one  conspicuous  exam-  ^ 
j)le  in  the  apostle  Puul,  whom  it  will  be  instructive  for  us  iQ\ 
view  in  a  remarkable  occurrence  of  his  life.     After   having  J 
long  acted  as  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  his  mission  calieu 
him  to  go  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  knew   that  he  was  to   en- 
QouJiter  the  utmost  violence  of  his  enemies.Just  before  he  set 
sail,  he  called  together  the  elders  of  his  favourite  church  at 
Ephesus  ;  and,  in  a  pathetic  speech,  which  does  great  hon- 
our to  his  charecter,  gave  them  his    last  farewell.     Deeply 
affected  by  their  knowledge  of  the  certain  dangers  to  which 
be  was  exposing  himself,  all  the  assembly  vi-ere  filled  with 
distress, and  melted  into  tears.     The  circumstances  were 
such,  as  might  have  conveyed  dejection  even  into  a  resolute 
wind  ;  and  would  have  totally  overwhelmed    the  feeble.*^ 
<^  They  all  wept  sore,  and  fell  on  Paul's  neck,  and   kissed 
hull  ,  sorrowiiig  most  of  all   for  the  words  which  he  spoke, 
that  ihey  should  see   his  face  no  more." — What  were  tiien 
the  sentiments,  what  was  the  language,of  this  great  and  good , 
man  ?     Hear  the  words  which  spoke  his  firm  anU  undaunted 
mind.     "  Behold,  1  go  ^ound  in  liie  spirit,  to  Jerusalam,  not. 
knowing  the  things  that  shall  befall   me  there  ;    save  that^ 
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the  Holy  Spirit  witnesseth  In  every  city,  sayfng  that  bondsi 
and  affliction  abide  ine.  But  none  of  these  things  move 
me  ;  neither  count  T  my  life  dear  to  myself,  so  that  I  might 
finish  my  course  with  joy,  and  the  ministry  which  1  hav*r 
received  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  to  testify  the  gospel  ofthegraci 
of  God." — There  was  uttered  the  voice,  there  br^-athed  the 
spirit,  of  a  br^ve  and  a  virtuous  man, — Such  a  man  knows 
not  what  it  is  to  shrink  from  daisger,  when  conscience  points 
out  his  path.  In  that  path  he  isdetenmned  to  walk,  let  the. 
C0)iS^quences  be  what  tliey  may. 

Tnis  was  the  magnanimous  behaviour  of  that  greatapos- 
tle,  when  he  had  persecution  and  distresjs  fuii  ir>  view.— At- 
tend now  to  the  sentimeots  of  the  same  excellent  man, 
when  the  time  of  i.is  last  suff'-ring  approached  ;  aiui  re- 
tnark  the  majesty,  and  ea  e,  with  .vhich  he  looked  on  dejith,- 
"  l!am  now  ready  to  be  offered,  a'.d  the  limtt  of  my  depar- 
ture is  at  hand. — I  have  fought  the  good  fignf. — I  have  fin- 
ished my  course.— I  have  kept  the  faitii — Henceforth  there 
is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  right,  ousness."— How  many 
years  of  life  does  such  a  dying  momeut  overha! lance?  VVh® 
would  not  choose,  in  this  manner,  to  go  i>ff  the  s^age,  vvitk 
:3uch  a  song  of  triumph  in  hi>  mouth,  rrther  than  pruIot?g 
his  existence  through  a  wretched, old  age,  stained  \vitn  sia 
^nd  shame  ?  '  BLAiRi 

SECTION  III.  — 

Tiie  good  man's  comfort  in  affliction. 

The  religion  of  Christ  not  only  arms  us  with  fortitude  a«, 
gainst  the  approach  of  evil  ;  but,  supposincr  evihs  to  fall  up- 
on us  with  their  heaviest  pressure,  it  lightens  the  lond  by 
many  consolations  to  whi^  h  others  are  strar^gers. — While 
bad  men  trace,  in  the  calamities  with  which  they  are  visit- 
ed, the  hand  of  an  offended  sovereign,  christians  are  tautrhfc 
to  view  them  as  the  well-intende<l  chastisements  of  a  mer^ 
ciful  father. — They  hear  amidst  them,  that  still  voice  which 
a  good  conscience  brings  to  their  ear;  "  Fear  nor,  for  I  am 
with  thee  /  be  not  dismayed,  for  I  am  thy  God.'*-— They  ap- 
ply to  themselves  Hw^  comfortable  promises  with  which  the 
gospel  abounds. — They  discover  in  these  the  happy  issue  dw, 
creetl  to  their  troubles  ;  and  wait  with  pjtien^e  till  Provi- 
dence shall  have  accomplished  its  great  and  good  designs^ 
Til  the  mean  time,  Devotion  opens  to  them  its  blessed  and 
holy  sanctury;  that  sanctuary  in  which  the  wounded  hearts 
is  healed,  and  the  weary  mind  is  at  rest  ;  where  the  cares- 
d' the  world  are  forgotten,  where  its  tumults  ar«  hushetk 
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and  its  miseries  disappear  ;   where  greater  objects  open  to 
our  view  than  an^^  which  the  world  presents  ;  svhere  a  more 
serene  sky  shines,  and  a  sweeter  and  calmer  ligiit  beams  on 
the  afflicted  heart. — In  those  moments  of  devotion,  a  pious 
m.in,  pouring  out  his   wants  and   sorrows  to  an   Almighty 
Supporter,  feels  that  lie  is  not  left  solitary   and   forsaken  in  | 
a  vale  of  wo. — God  is  with  him  y  Christ  and  the  holy  Spirit  '? 
are  with  him  ;  and  though  he  should  be  bereaved   of  every  ^ 
fnend  on  earth,  he  can  look   up  in  heaven  to  a  Friend  that   \ 
\vill  never  desert  him.  elai:^. 

SECTION  IV. 

The  close  of  life. 

When  we  contemplate  the  close  of  life  /  the  terminatioji 
of  man's  desigr^s  and  hopes  ;  the  silence  that  now  reigns 
among  tuo-e  who,  a  little  while  ago,  were  so  busy,  or  so 
gay  ;  who  can  avoid  being  touched  with  sensations  at  once 
awful  and  tender? — What  heart  but  then  v.arms  with  the 
giow  of  humanity  ?  In  whose  eye  does  not  the  tear  gather, 
m\  revolving  the  fate  ot  passing  and  short-lived  man  ? 

Behold  the  poor  man  v\  ho  laysdown  at  last  the  burden  of 
his  wearisome  life.-^No  more  shall  he  groan  under  the  load 
of  poverty  and  toih — No  more  shall  he  hear  the  insolent 
calls  of  tiie  master,  from  whom  he  received  his  scanty  wa- 
ges.— Nu  more  shall  he  be  raised  from  needful  slumber  on 
hia  bed  o(  straw,  nor  be  hurried  away  from  his  hoinely  mealj 
to  undergo  t-ie  repeated  labours  of  the  day.  While  his  hum 
ble  grave  is  preparing,  and  a  few  poor  and  decayed  neigh- 
bours are  carrying  him  thirher,  it  is  good  for  us  to  think, 
that  this  man  too  was  our  brother;  that  for  him  the  aged 
and  destitute  wife,and  the  needy  children^  now  weep; — 
that,  neglected  as  he  was  by  tlie  world,  he  possessed,  per- 
haps, both  a  sound  understanding,  and  a  worthy  heart ;  and 
is  now  carried  by  angels  to  rest  in  Abraham's  bosom. — At 
no  great  distance  from  him,  the  grave  is  opened  to  receive 
the  rich  and  proud  man,- — For,  as  it  is  said  with  emphasis 
in  the  parable,  "  the  rich  man  also  died,  and  was  buried."-'* 
H?  also  died.  liis  riches  prevented  not  his  sharing  the  same 
fate  with  the  poor  man  ;  perhaps,  through  luxury,  i'ViQy  acce- 
lerated his  doom.  Then,  indeed,  ♦'  the  mourners  go  about 
the  streets  ;"  and,  while,  in  all  the  pomp  and  magnificence 
of  wo,  his  funeral  is  preparing,  his  heirs,  impatient  to 
exaadne  his  will,  are  looking  on  one  another  with  jealous 
eycs,  and  already  beginning  to  dispute  about  the  divis- 
ion of  bis  sub5tance.--^0u,g  clay,  ^ve  see'  carried   alon^,  tj^ 
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Coffin  of  the  smiliDg  infant  ;  the  flowerjust  nipped  as  it  be^ 
gan  to  blossom  in  the  parent's  view:  and  the  next  dav  we 
behold  the  youns  man»  or  young  woman,  f>f  blooming  form 
and  promising  hopes,  hiid  in  an  untimely  grave.  While 
t\\e  funeral  is  attended  by  a  nunu'rous^unconcerned  com- 
pany, who  are  discoursing  to  one  another  about  the  news 
of  the  day,  or  the  ordinary  aftaiis  of  life,  let  our  thoughts 
rather  follow  to  the  house  of  mournino;,  and  lepresent  to 
themselves  what  is  passing  there.  There  vve  should  see  a 
disconsolate  family,  sitting  in  silent  grief,  thinking  of  tiie 
sad  breach  that  4S  made  in  their  iittle  society  ;  and  with 
tears  in  their  eyes,  looking  to  the  chamber  that  is  now  left 
vacant,  and  to  every  memorial  that  presents  itself  of  tlieir 
departed  friend.  By  such  attention  to  the  woes  of  others^ 
the  selfish  hardness  of  our  hearts  will  be  gradually  softea- 
ed,  and  melted  down  into  humanity. 

Another  day,  we  follow  to  the  grave,  one  who,  in  old 
age,  aiid  after  a  long  career  of  life,  has  in  full  maturity 
sunk  at  last  into  rest.  As  we  are  going  along  to  the  man- 
sion of  the  dead,  it  is  natural  for  us  io  think,  and  to  dis^- 
©ourse,  of  all  the  changes  which  such  a  person  has  seen  dur*. 
iiig  the  course  of  his  life.  Ue  has  passed,  it  is  likeiya 
#irough  varieties  of  fortune.  He  has  experienced  prospe- 
rity, and  adversity.  He  has  seen  families  and  kindreds 
ri^^  and  (alU  He  has  s^en  peace  and  war  succeeding  ia 
their  turns;  the  face  of  his  country  undergoing  many  al- 
terations ;  and  the  \erj  city  in  which  he  dwelt,  rising,  ia 
a  manner,  new  around  him.  After  all  he  has  beheld,  his- 
eyes  are  now  closed  for  ever.  He  was  becoming  a  stran- 
ger in  the  midst  of  a  new  succession  of  men.  A  race  «ho 
knew  him  not,  had  arisen  to  fill  th'e  earth. — Thus  pas>e* 
the  world  away.  Throughout  all  ranks  and  conditions. 
*one  generation  passeth,  and  another  generation  cometh  / 
and  tnjs  great  inn  is  by  turns  evacuated  and  replenished^ 
by  troops  of  succeeding  pdgritn:*.  O  vain  and  inconstant 
world/  O  fleeting  and  trans' ient  life/  When  will  the 
Sons  of  men  learn  to  think  of' thee  as  tiiey  ought?  VVhea 
will  they  learn  humanity  from  th.e  afflictions  of  their  breth- 
ren.; or  moderation  and  wisdom,  from  the  sense  of  their 
^.wn  fugitive  state  .^'  blais* 

SECTION  V. 

Ejcalted  society,  and  the  renewal  of  virtuous  counexioii^ 
two  sources  of  future  felicity. 
Besides  the  felicity  which  springs  from  perfect  love,  there 
are  two  f  ircumstances  which  particularly  enhance  the  bless- 
edness of  that  "multitude  who  stand  before  the  thrpne/'' 
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these  are,  access  to  the  most  exalterl  sorioty.and  renewal  qH 
the  most  tender   connexiotis.     The   former   is  pointed  out  . 
in  the  Scripture,  by  "joining  the  innump.rable  company  of  j 
angels,   and  the  general  assembly  and  church  of  the  first-| 
born;  by  sitting  down  with  Abraham,  an»l  [saac,  and  Ja- 
cob,  m   the  king(?om  of  heaven  ;"  a  promise  which  opens^ 
the  sublimest  prospects   to   the   liuman    mind.     It   allows-] 
good    men    to  entertain  the  hope,   that,  separated  from  all 
the  dregs  of  the  hun)an  mass,  from  that  mixed  and  pollutedl 
crowd    in    the  midst  of  which  they   now  dwell,   they  shaK 
be  permitted  to  mingle  with  prophets,  patriarchs,  and  apos*: 
ties,  wiih  all  tl.ose  great  and  illustrioiss  spirits,   whi>  have 
shone  in  former  ages  as  the  servants  of  God,  or  the  bene- 
factors of  men  ;  whose  deeds  we  are  accustomed  to  cele- 
brate; whose   steps   we  now  follow  at   a  distance;  and 
■whose  names  v.-e  pronounce  with  veneration. 

United  to  this  high  assembly,  the  blessed,  at  the  same] 
time,  renew  those  ancient  connexions  v;ith  virtuous  friends,^ 
which  had  been  dissolved  by  death.  The  prospect  of  ih'i^ 
awakens  in  the  heart,  the  most  pleasing  and  ter»der  senti-^ 
ment  that  perhaps  can  fill  it,  in  this  mortal  state.  Fi)r  of 
all  the  sorrows  which  we  are  here  doomed  to  endure,  none 
is  so  bitter  as  that  occasioned  by  the  fatal  stroke  which  se- 
parates us,  in  appearance  for  ever,  from  those  to  wham  r.U 
tner  riaiure  or  friendship  haa  intimately  joined  our  hearts* 
Memory,  from  time  to  time,  renews  ti\e  arjguish  ;  opens  th6^ 
wound  whicli  seemed  once  to  have  been  "closed;  and,  by 
recalling  joys  that  are  past  and  gone,  touches  ev^vy  spring 
of  painful  sensibility.  In  these  aironizing  moments,  ho\^ 
relieving  Vae  thought,  that  i\)e  separation  is  only  tempora- 
ry, not  eternal  ;  tliat  there  is  a  time  to  come  of  re-uni(m 
with  those  uiih  whom  our  happiest  days  were  spent ;  whose 
joys  and  sorrows  once  were  ours  ;  whose  piety  and  virtue 
cheered  and  encouraged  us  ;  and  from  whom  after  we  shall 
have  landed  on  the  peaceful  shore  where  they  dwell,  no  re* 
yolutions  of  nat'ne  shall  ever  be  able  to  part  us  more  .'  Sucli 
\:i  the  society  of  the  blessed  above.  Ol"  such  are  the  rauU 
'titude  composed,  who  ''stand  before  the  throne.''         blaii^. 

SECTION  VI' 

The  clemency  and  amiable  character  of  the  patriarch  Josepi 

No  human  character  exhibited  in  the  records  of  Scripturej 
is  more  rem^irkable  and  instructive  ti)dn  that  of  the  patri 
arch  Joseph.     He   is  one    wliom  we  behold  tried  in  all  thfe 
vicissitudes  of  fortune;  from  the  condition  of  a  slavo,  J? 
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sing  to  be  ruler  of  the  land  of  Egypt ;  ant^  in  every  station 
acejuiking,  bv  his  virlue  and  vvisjom,  favoii  with  God  and 
man.  When  overseer  of  Poiiphar's  iiouse,  his  fid-iity  wag 
proved  by  strong  temptano'is,  which  lie  liwru-urablv  resist 
ed.  When  ihruwn  i'lto  pii^on  by  toe  a  cltices  of  a  raise 
woman,  his  integrity  and  prudonre  soon  >•  n'Jered  him  coa- 
spicuous,  even  i.n  that  dark  fnansion.  When  called  into 
the  presence  of  Pharaoh,  riie  wi^e  an<i  extensive  plan  uhich 
ht^  fornieri  for  saving  the  kiiiy,doin  fiom  the  misent'S  of  ifii- 
pending  famine,  justly  rais;  ((  himt«>  a  tiigii  station,  wherein 
his  abilities  were  eminently  dispLiyeti  in  the  pi;blic  service. 
But  in  his  whole  history,  there  is  no  circum-ytdrice  so  stri- 
king and  interesting!:,  as  his  behaviour  to  bis  brethren  -vho 
hid  sold  hiiii  into  slavery.  The  moment  in  which  he  made 
himself  known  to  tiiem,  was  the  more  critical  on^  of  ids  life 
an<l  the  most  de^isive  of  his  character.  It  is  such  as  rareiy* 
occurs  m  the  course  of  human  events;  and  is  caivUlafeJ 
to  draw  the  highest  attention  of  all  who  are  endowed  with 
any  degree  of  sensibility  of  heart. 

From  the  whole  tenour  of  tne  narration  it  appears,  that 
though  Joseph,  upon  the  arrival  of  his  brethren  in  Kovpt, 
made  himself  strange  to  them,  yet  frrtm  t»ie  beginninij^  ue 
intended  to  discover  himseil ;  and  studied  so  to  conduct 
the  discovery,  a*  might  render  the  surprise  of  joy  complere. 
For  this  end,  by  atlVcted  severity,  he  took  ineaaure;*  foF 
bringing  down  into  Egypt  all  his  'father's  ciiildren.  Tht  y 
were  now  arrived  there;  and  Benjamin  among  the  rest, 
who  was  ills  younger  brother  by  the  same  mother,  and  was 
particularly  beloved  by  Joseph.  Him  he  tiireatened  to  de, 
tain  ;  antt  »eeraei!  willing  to  allow  the  rest  to  depart.  I  his 
incident  renewed  their  distress.  They  ajl  knew  their  f^ 
ther's  extreme  anxiety  about  the  safety  of  Benjamin,  and- 
with  what  difiiculty  he  had  yielded  to  his  un<lertakin"  this 
journey.  iS.iould  he  be  prevented  from  returr.ing,  they 
I  dreaded  that  grief  would  overpower  the  old  man's  spirit'?, 
^nd  prove  fatal  to  his  life.  Judah,  therefore,  who  na<l  par- 
ticularly urged  the  necessity  of  Benjamin's  accompanying 
his  brother*,  and  had  solemnly  pledged  himself  to  theiV  '*? 
ther  for  his  safe  return,  craved,  Ui)on  this  occasion,  an  a  .p. 
Uience  of  the  governor ;  and  gave  him  a  full  account  of  ihfe 
circumstances  of  Jacob's  family. 

Nothing  can  be  more  interesting  and  pathetic  than  this 
discourse  of  Judah.  Little  knowing  to  wliam  he  spoke,  he 
paints  in  ad  the  colours  of  simple  and  natural  eloqu'nce- 
the  distressed  situation  ot  the  aged  patriarch,  hast«-  i.n<r  t^ 
jMv^cittse  ol'lite;  ion";  afiiicted  for  the  loss  ot  a  favourite  son^ 
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"Vvhom  he  supposed  to  have  been  torn  in  pieces  by  a  beast  oT 
pr  •-  ;  labouring  now  under  anxious  r<mcern  about  his 
youngest  son,  the  child  of  his  old  a^e,  who  alone  was  left 
alive  of  his  mother,  and  whom  nothing  but  the  calamities  of 
severe  famine  could  have  mov^d  a  tender  fat'ier  to  send 
from  home,  and  expose  to  the  dang;ers  of  a  f  iri'ijjfn  lant!. — . 
''If  we  bring  him  not  back  vvith  us,  wesh.ill  biing  da  vn  t  e 
grej  hairs  of  thy  servant,  our  fatiier,  with  sorro'.v,  to  n^e 
gc.ive.  I  pray  -h^e  therefore  let  thy  Sf^rvatit  abide,  itisieaj 
of  the  young  ma.i,  a  boiximan  to  our  lord.  For  how  shall  I 
go  up  to  my  fatl'.er,  aiud  Benjamin  not  with  me?  lest  I  see 
tlie  evil  titat  shall  come  on  my  father." 

Upon  this  relation  Joseph  could  no  longer  restrain  hun- 
scif.  The  tender  ideas  of  his  father,  and  his  father's  house, 
of  ids  ancient  home,  his  cou'Ury,  and  his  kindred,  of  the 
distress  of  his  family,  and  his  own  exaltation,  all  rushed 
too  "strongly  upon  his  mind  to  bear  any  farther  concealment. 
^  He  cried.  Cause  every  man  to  2;o  out  from  me  ;  and  he 
Wept  aloud."  The  tears  which  he  s-ied  were  not  the  tears 
of  grief  They  were  tlie  burst  of  affection.  They  were  the 
effusions  of  a  heart  overflowing  \vith  all  the  tender  sensi- 
bilities of  nature.  Formerly  he  had  been  moved  in  the 
same  manner,  when  he  first  saw  his  brethren  before  him. — 
^  His  bowels  yearned  upon  them  ;  he  sought  lor  a  place 
wluM'e  to  weep.  He  went  into  his  chamber  ;  and  then  wash- 
ed nis  face  and  returned  to  them."  At  thai  period  his  ge- 
nerous plans  were  not  com->leted.  But  now,  when  there 
was  iH)  farther  occasion  for  constraining  himself,  he  gave 
fiee  vent  to  the  strong  emotions  of  his  heart.  The  first 
minister  to  the  king  of  Egypt  was  not  ashamed  to  show, 
that  he  felt  as  a  man,  and  a  brother.  "  He  wept  aloud  / 
an  i  t'lif  Egyptians,  and  the  house  of  Pharaoh,  heard  him." 
The  fi!\nt\vords  which  his  swelling  heart  allowed  iiim 
lo  pronounce,  are  the  most  suitable  to  such  an  affecting 
Situation  that  were  ever  uttered  ; — "1  am  Jo^-^eph;  doth  my 
farher  yet  liver" — What  could  he,  what  ought  he,  m  that 
impassioned  mo;nent,  to  have  said  more?  This  is  the  v.<ice 
of  nature  herself,  speaking  her  own  language  ;  and  it  pene- 
trates the  heart :  no  pomp  of  expression  ;  no  parade  of 
kindnees:  but  strong  affectiun  hastening  to  utier  what  it 
Strongly  felt.  "His  brethren  could  i\A  answer  him;  for 
they  were  troubled  at  his  presence."  Tiieir  silence  is  as 
expressive  of  those  emotions  of  repentance  and  shame, 
which,  on  this  amazing  discovery,  filled  their  breasts. 
ad  stopped  their  utterance,  as  the  (t^w  words  which 
^o^iph  speaks,  are  expressive  of  th^  generous  agitations 
%;dch  stfu-jgled  for  vent  withia  him.    No  painter  could 
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seize  a  more  striking  moment  for  tlisplaying  the  char- 
acteristical  features  of  tiie  human  heart,  ti^an  what  is  here 
presented.  Never  was  there  a  siiuiuion  o'"  more  tender  and 
virtuous  joy,  on  the  one  hand  ;  nor,  on  tne  other,  of  more 
overwhelming  confusion  aid  con-cious  «;ui!t.  in  the  sim- 
ple narration  of  the  sacred  uistorian,  it  is  set  betore  us  witli 
greater  enerj^j  and  lugher  etfect,  tiian  if  it  had  b^^en  wrought 
up  .A'ith  all  the  colouring  ot  the  most  admired  modern  elo- 
quence. BLAIR. 

SECTION  vn. 

ALTAMONT. 


The  following  account  of  an  affecting,  mournful  e.vlty  is  re 
latfd  by  Dr.  Young,  ivlio  was  present  at  the  melauclioli 


re- 

scene. 


The  sad    evenins  before   the  death  of  the  noble  vouth. 


whose*  last  hours  su^it'-sted  the   most  solemn  and  awful  re- 
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flections,  I  was  with  him. — No  one  vas  present,  bur  his  phy- 
sician, and  an  intirnate  whom  he  loved,  anil  whom  he  had 
ruined. — At  my  coming  m,  he  said, "  You  and  the  }>hysiciaa 
are  come  too  late. —  L  have  neither  lile  nor  \\{ip^. — You  both 
aim  at  miracles. — You  would  raise  tne  dead  !" — Heaven,  I 
said,  vvas  mercittd — "  Or,"  exclaimed  he,^ — "  I  could  not 
have  been  thus  guilty. —  vVijat  has  it  not  done  to  bless  and 
to  save  me  ! — 1  have  been  too  strong  for  Omnipotence  ! — 

I  have  plucked  down  ruin." 1  said,  thebleL-sed  Bedeem- 

er,— -"  Ho  d  !  hold  /  you  wound  me  ! — That  is  the  rock  on 
which  I  spiit : — 1  denied  his  name  !" 

Refusing  to  hear  any  tidng  from  me,  or  take  anything 
from  ^he  physician,  i-e  lay  silent,  as  far  as  sudden  darts  of 
pLiin  would  permit,  till  the  clock  struck  : — Then  with  vehe- 
mence he  exclainied  ;  *' Oh  .'time!  time!  it  is  fit  thou 
shuu  dst  thus  strike  thy  murderer  to  the  heart  ! — How  art 
thou  Bed  forever! — A  month.' — Oh,  for  a  single  week.' — I 
ask^fiot  for  years!  though  an  age  were  too  little  for  the 
much  I  have  to  do."     On   my  saying,  we   could  not  do  too 

much:    that  heaven  was  abiessed   place "  So  OiUcli  the 

worse. — Tis  lost .'  'lis  I(;st ! — Heaven  is  to  me  the  severest 
part  of  hell  1*' 

Soon  after,  I  proposed  prayer, — '*  Pray  you  that  can,  I 
never  prayed.  I  canfot  pray — nor  need  I.  Is  ni>t  iieaven 
on  my  si<ie  already  r  It  closes  with  my  conscience.  Its  se- 
verest strvkes  but  second  m-y  own."  Observing  that  iiis 
friend  was  muci  touched  at  tnis,  ev'en  to  tetu's — (whoctuld 
forbear  ?  i  could  not)  -with   a  most  affectionate   look,  he 
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said,  *'  keep  those  tears  for  thyself.     I  have  undone  thee.^^ 
Dostihou  weep  for  me  ?  tnat  is  cruel.     What  can  pain  me 
more  r" 

Here  his  friend  too  much  affected,  would  have  left  him. 
^  No,  stay — thou  still  mayest  hope  ;  therefore  hear  me. — • 
Ho-.v  madly  have  1  talked  .'  How  m;idly  hast  thou  listened 
and  biilieved  !  but  look  on  my  present  state,  as  a  full  an- 
swer to  thee,  avid  to  myself. —  This  bo<]y  is  ali  weakness  and 
pain  ;  but  my  soul,  as  if  stun^  b\  torment  togreaftrstrength 
ajid  spirit,  is  full  powerful  to  reason  ;  full  njigiUy  to  suffer. 
And  t'lat,  wiiich  thus  triumphs  within  tiie  jav.s  of  imn>ortal- 
ity,  is,  doubtless,  immortal — Ainj,  as  for  a  Deity,  nothing 
leS3  than  an  Aimiiihty  couUl  inflict  wijat  I  feel." 

I  wcis  ab.'.ut  to  toujiratulate  this  passive,  involuntary  con- 
fes  ^or,  on  his  assejting  tiie  two  prime  ai  tides  of ;  is  creed, 
ex'orleu  hy  rlie  irttikol  r.a;ure,  when  i^e  tiais,  very  possion- 
ately  exdaim  (i  : — "  No,  no/  h  t  nie  speak  oii. — I  Isave  not 
loiiT  to  sp^.k. — r%iy  mutli  iijurrd  Iriend  !  my  ,^oul,  asmy 
bcuiv,  lies  in  ruins  ;  in  siatte.eiJ  fragments  of  broken  th  )u't 

Ren  oise  for    the  past,  throws  my    thc^ught  on  the  future.- 

Worse  dread  of  the  future,  strikes  it  brck  os.  ti  e  past. — I 
turn,  and  tuin,aT)d  fin«l  no  raj.— Di<ist  ti.(  u  ieel  iuill  the 
mountain  that  is  on  me,  thou  wouklst  struggle  witi:  tlie  mar-  ' 
tyr  for  his  stake  ;  ancs  bless  Heaven  for  The  flanies  ! — that 
is  not  an  everlastif'-g  flame  ;  that  is  not  an  unquejichuole 
fire." 

How  were  we  struck  /  yet,  soon  after,  still  more.  With 
•wl^.at  an  eye  of  deslraction,  what  a  late  ol  despair,  he  cried 
out  !  "  My  principles  have  poisoneci  my  friend  ;  my  extra- 
vac-ance  have  beggared  my  boy  !  my  unkindness  has  mur- 
dered mv  wife  1 — And  is  there  another  hell  r — Oh  !  tliou 
blasphevued.yetindulgf^nt  LORD  GOD  !  Hell  itself  is  a  re- 
fu' e,  if  it  hi'ie  me  from  ihy  trown  1"  Soon  after,  his  under- 
Sta-  di'i^  failed*— His  terriiied  imagination  uttered  horrors 
not  to  be  repeated,  or  ever  forgotten.  And  ere  the  sun. 
(wiiich,  I  hope,  hate  seen  few  like  him)  aroi^e,  the  gay,  you og, 
noble,  ingenious,  accomplished,  and  most  wretched  Alta- 
mont,  expired. 

If  this  is  a  man  of  pleasure,  v.^hat  is  a  man  of  pain  ?  How 
quick,  how  total,  is  tlie  transit  of  such  persons  I  In  what  a 
dismal  glo(^m  they  set  for  ever  I  How  short,  alas  !  tiie  ilay 
oi  their  rejoicing  .' — For  a  moment  the%  glitter — they  daz- 
zle ! In  a  moment,  where  are  they  ?— Oblivion  covers  their 

n.emories. — Ah  !  would  it  did  !  infamy  snatches  them 
fiom  >blivion. — fn  the  long  living  annals  of  infamy  their 
t. iun^hsare  recorded.  Thj  sufferings,  poor  Altamonf/ std! 
bU««l  iathefe©»<?ni  ©f  the  heart-strickeii  friend — for  Aif-.- 
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m  )nt  hail  a  friend.  He  might  have  had  manr.  His  tran- 
sient morning  mi^ht  have  been  the  dawn  of  an  immortal 
diiy.  His  name  might  have  been  gloriously  enrolled  in  tne 
records  of  eternity.  His  memory  might  have  loft  a  sweet 
fragrance  behind  it,  grateful  to  the  surviving  friend,  salura- 
ry  to  {he  succeeding  generation.  With  what  capacity  \va 
he  endowed  !  with  what  advantages,  fur  being  greatly  o-ood 
But  with  the  talents  of  an  angel,  a  man  may  of  a  fooL  It 
he  judges  aml«s  in  the  supreme  point,  judging  right  in  all 
€lse,  but  aggravates  his  folly  ;  as  it  shows  him  wrong,  tho' 
blessed  with  the  best  capacity  of  being  ri^ht.      dr.  Y©BKfv 

CHAP.  VII. 
DIALOGUES; 
SECTION  I.    ^- 

DEMOCRITUS  AND  HERACLITUS.* 

The  vices  andfollifs  of  men  should  excite  compassion  ra^ 
ther  than  ridicule. 

Bemocritus.  I  find  it  impossible  to  reconcile  mysef  t« 
a  melancholy  philosophy. 

Heraclitus.  And  I  am  equally  unable  to  approve  of 
that  vain  philosophy,  which  teaches  men  to  deapise  and 
ridicule  one  another.  To  a  wise  and  feeling  mind,  the 
\vorl'»  appears  in  a  wretched  and  painfui  li^ht. 

Dem.  Thou  art  too  much  aftVcttd  with  the  state  0^ 
thino;s  ;  and  this  is  a  source  of  misery  to  thee. 

I{pr.     And  I  think  thou  art  too  little  moved  by  it.     Thy 
mirth  and  ridicule    bespeak  the    buffoon,   rather  than  the 
philosopher.     Does   it  not  excite  thy  compassion,  to  see 
mankind  so  frail,  so  blind,  so  far  departed  from  the  rules  of 
virtue  ? 

Bern.  I  am  excited  to  laughter,  \vl:en  I  see  som  ch  iin- 
pertin«nce  and  folly. 

Her.  And  yet,  aUer  all,  they,  who  are  the  ohjt'cts  of  thy 
ridiculf^,  include,  not  only  mankijid  in  gericrai,  but  the  per- 
sons with  whom  thou  livest,  thy  friends,  thy  family,  nay  e^ 
yen  t  yself. 

*  Democrxtus  and  Heraclitus  were  two  ancient  philosophers, 
the  fornier  of  whom  laughed,  and  wue  latter  we^-tt,  at  the  errors 
^giii  tollies  of  maixliia^ 
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Jkm.  I  care  very  little  for  all  the  silly  persons  I  meet 
with  ;  and  think.  I  am  justifiable  in  diverting  myself  with 
tht  ir  folly. 

Her.  If  tliey  are  weak  and  foolish,  it  marks  neither 
wisdom  nor  hunmnity,  to  insult  rather  than  ]}ity  them.  But 
is  it  certain,  that  thou  art  rot  as  extravagant  as  they  are  ? 

Dew.  I  presume  that  L  am  not;  since,  in  every  point, 
m_)  seniimen^s  iv-.'  the  very  revf^rse  of  theirs. 

Her.  TliPiT  ate  follies  of  differer.t  kinds.  By  constantly 
amur  in?  tiivi-elf  -ith  tlie  error^  and  misconduct  of  ot'aers, 
thou  myTp;-T  !<  rd'.M"  thj*(:If>'quallv  ridiculous  aial  culpable. 

I)nn.  Tiuiu  ot  at  liberty  to  indulge  such  sentiments  ; 
and  to  u-^ep  ovt-r  me  too,  if  thou  hast  any  lears  to  spare.  For 
my  part,  I  car  not  ^efVain  fro:n  pleasin:^  myself  with  the 
levines  ai"'  ill  ccn-Ju^  t  of  the  woi  Id  about  me.  Are  not 
all  men  fioiis^h,  oi  1^:^  x^An.r  \u  thair  lives  ? 

Her.  Alas/  t!  ere  :s  but  too  much  reason  to  believe, 
they  fire  so  ;  and  oii  this  ground,  I  pity  and  doplore  their 
CO?  d.it-05;.— We  <\peQ  on  "his  point,  that  men  do  not  con- 
d(!ct  theinsf  Ives  acrordhit?  to  rtay:onab!e  and  just  Princi- 
pe s  :  i'ut  !,  u'.-)  .1(:  ?H>(  sufT.r  uiyself  to  act  as  tiiey  do, 
TP.u&t  vf  t  re^i.T'l  I'le  diciatps  o'  my  understanding  and  fee- 
lin.ys,  w^iich  f^oivpel  me  to  love  t!iem  ;  aad  that  love  fills  me 
v.'idi  compassion  for  tlie^r  ndstakes  and  irregularities. — 
Canst  thou  condemn  me  for  pityinsi^'iv  own  species,  my 
bretiu'en,  persons  bo/n  in  the  srnie  condition  of  life,  and 
d'-stined  to  the  same  hopps  and  privileges  r  If  thou  shouldst 
entci- a  hosnital,  where  sit  k  ar^i  wounded  persons  reside, 
would  theJr  wounds  a-.d  ''i^fresM^s  f  xcite  tliy  mir'h  ?  And 
yet,  tire  evils  r^  tin-  bo<!v  bear  no  coiitparison  with  those  of 
the  mind,  'I'hwo  wouldst  certaiiily  blus-h  at  thy  barbarity, 
if  tiiou  hadst  b  en  so  unfeeling  as  to  laugh  at  or  dispise  a 
poor  jnisprable  beimr,  who  t:a<l  lost  one  of  his  legs:  and 
yet  thou  art  sodeiTitute  of  hum:initv,  as  to  ridicule  those, 
who  appear  to  be  (Seprived  of  the  nob  e  powers  of  the  under- 
standing, by  the  little  regaid  which  they  pav  to  its  dictates. 

Hem.  He  who  Inis  iosl^  a  l^g  is  to  be  pitied,  because  the 
loss  is  not  to  be  imputed  to  himsel*  :  but  he  who  rejects  the 
dictates  of  reason  an<l  conscience,  voluntarily  tlepriVes 
himself  of  thf»ir  aid.    The  los-^  originates  in  his  own  folly. 

Her.  Ah  !  so  much  the  mure  is  he  to  be  pitit-d  !  A  furi- 
ous mitda-',  alio  shoiiid  p!u(kout  his  own  eyes,  would  de- 
serve ;•.!'»:«*  cempass  or    Mian  an  or  inary  blin  '  mno. 

Henu    Come,  let  us  aGcommodate  tue  business.  There  ig 
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something  to  be  said  on  eaci    side  of  tlie  question. There 

is  every  where  reason  for  laughing,  and  leaaon  for  ueepiiig. 
The  world  is?  ridiculous,  and  I  laugh  at  it :  it  ii^  deplorable, 
and  thou  lam'>nf  tst  over  it.  Every  person  views  it  in  i  is 
own  way,  and  according  to  hi.^  own  temper.  One  point  ig 
uriquestionable,  that  mankind  are  preposteiiuis  :  to  think 
right,  and  to  act  well,  we  must  think  and  act  uiff<,rentiy 
from  them.  To  submit  to  the  authority,  ami  to  loLow  tiie 
example  of  the  greater  part  of  men,  woulU  render  us  foolish 
and  miserable. 

Her.  AH  this  is,  indeed,  true  ;  but  then,  thou  hast  no  re- 
al love  or  feeling  for  thy  species. —  The  caiamities  of  man- 
kind excite  thy  mirth  :  and  this  proves  that  thou  nasi  no  re- 
gard for  men,  noraiiy  true  respect  lor  the  virtues  whii.h  they 
iiave  unhappily  abaauoned,     Feneton,Arc/ib'p.  of  Vambray, 

SECTION  IF. 

DIONYSIUS,    PYTHIAS,   AND    DAMON. 

Genuine  virtue  commands  respect,  even  from  the  had, 

Dionijsins.  Amazing  i  What  do  I  see  ?  It  is  Pythias 
just  arrived. — It  is  ladeed  Pythias. — I  did  not  tinnk  it  pos- 
sible.— He  is  come  to  die,  atid  to  redeem  his  friend  ! 

Fifthlas.  Yes,  it  is  Pythias.— I  left  the  piace  of  my  con- 
finement, Vi'ith  no  other  views,  than  to  pay  to  heaven  the 
vows  I  had  ir.ade  ;  to  settle  mv  fiiniily  oncerns  according 
to  tlie  rules  of  justice  ;  and  to  biil  adieu  to  my  children,  that 
J  mi^'-ht  die  tranquil  and  satisiied. 

■'^  Dio.  Bat  wliv  dost  thou  return  ?  Hast  thou  no  fear  of 
deat'i  ? — Is  it  not  the  character  of  a  madman,  to  seek  it  thus 
voluntarily  t 

Ty.  I  return  to  suffer,  though  I  have  not  deserved  death. 
Every  principle  of  'lo.juur  and  goodness,  forbids  me  to  al- 
low n\y  friend  to  die  for  me. 

Dio.     Dost  thou,  tiicn,  love  ^-im  better  than  thyself  .^^ 

Fij.  No;  I  love  hun  as  mvself.— Bat  I  am  persuaded 
that  I  O'.igh.t  to  suffer  death,  rarher  than  my  friend  ;  since  it 
was  Pythias  whom  tiiou  hadst  decreed  to  die. — It  were  not 
just  that  Damon  should  «uff,'r,  tod  liver  me  fiom  the  deatli 
which  was  designed,  not  for  him,  but  forme  o.dy. 

Dio.  But  ttiou  suupo^e.it,  iiat  it  is  as  unjust  to  inflict 
death  upon  thee,  as  upjin  thv  friend. 

Fy  Very  true  ;  we  are  i>oth  perfectly  innocent:  and  it 
is  equally  unjust  to  make  eitlier  of  us  s-iff-r. 

l)io  Why  lost  Vu-:  u  t'len  assen,  that  it  were  injustice 
to  put  him  to  deatn,  instea^    •  f  •  hee  t 
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Py,  Tt  is  unjust,  in  the  same  flegree,  to  inflict  death  ei- 
ther on  D;i?^i:in  or  on  mvsfl?*;  but  PyThias  vverf  hig'ly  cul- 
pnbh'  to  'ft  Da-u  )n  suff  r  tiiat  ileath,  which  the  tyrant  had 
preT>ir('d  ■'('>'  Pvt !i!as  'ia!y. 

I)io.  Do.^t  tiioii  r!u  n  rf^utn  hithe^  on  the  day  appointed, 
with  no  othtM  view,  than  to  save  tlie  life  of  a  friend,  by  los- 
in^r  thy  o^vn  ? 

Pfj.  I  return,  in  recaril  to  the^,  to  suffer  an  act  of  injus- 
ti'vp  ^hich  it  js  fj  nuM  n  U>\  tviat  ts  to  infiiit ;  and,  \v.th 
Tc  p-ci  to  Darnoii,  T(.  peiftirm  my  duty,  by  rescuing  hiia 
fj-  u;  ll  e  <  aiijii  r  \-v  i»  coimi  b)  h'Sji^enerostv   to  n>c. 

I)l->.  .\nd  n:/ V,  Dai;on,  let  me  address  myself  to  thee^ 
D-il-t  tho'i  tint  reaily  fear,  that  Pytiuas  vvould  ntver  return; 
ai  «'  that  titou  vvouid>t  be  put  to  death  on  his  aci  ount  ? 

Ba  I  was  but  too  well  assured,  tiiat  Pythias  woui*'J  punc- 
tual !y  return  ;  and  tl.at  he  would  be  rriore  solicitous  to  keep 
his  5>r'»?irse,  than  to  preserve  his  life.  Would  to  heaven,  that 
his  relations  and  friends  had  for(ibIy  detained  1dm  .' — He 
won  d  th-n  have  lived  for  the  comfort  and  benefit  of  j;ood 
men     and  1  sh(»ulfl  hav(*  the  satisfaction  of  dying  for  him  I 

Bio.     What !  Does  life  displease  thre  ? 

J)ct.  Y'-s ;  it  displeases  me  when  I  see  and  feel  the  pow- 
er of  a  tyrant. 

LHq.  It  is  well .' — Thou  shalt  see  him  no  more. — I  will 
ort-er  thee  to  b.'  put  to  death  immediately. 

Pfj.  Pardon  the  feelings  of  a  man  who  sympathizes  vvitk 
hir-  'tying  friend. — But  remember  it  was  Pythias  who  was 
devol  .d  by  thee  to  flestruction.  I  come  to  submit  to  it,  tiiat 
I  jray  re(Jeem  my  friend.  Do  not  refuse  me  this  consola- 
iian  m  my  last  h.jur. 

Dio.  i  cannot  endure  men,  who  despise  death,  and  set 
HI}  power  at  defiance. 

JDa.     Thou  canst  not,  then,  endure  virtue. 

Bio.  No  :  I  cannot  endure  that  proud,  disdainful  virtue* 
\vl;ich  contemns  life  ;  wliich  dreads  no  punistnnent;  and 
wliich  is  inse  isible   to  the  charms  of  riches  and  pleasure. 

Ba.  Th  .u  St  est,  however,  that  it  is  a  virtue,  which  is  not 
ins*  ns  ble  to  the  dictates  of  honour,  justice,  and  friendship. 

/I? ;.  Guards,  take  Pythias  to  execution.  Vv'e  shah  see 
wh'eiher  Damon  will  coatinue  to  despise  my  authority. 

Ba.  Pythias,  by  returning  to  submit  himself  to  thy  plea- 
■SU!H,  lias  merited  his  life,  and  deserved  thy  favour  ;  but  I 
fcave  ^•xcitt;d  tl^'y  indignation,  by  resigning  myself  to  thy 
po  ver,  in  order  to  save  him;  be  satisfied,  thtu,  with  Ibj^ 
^acrilict;^  uud  put  aie  to  dcatiiu 
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Py.  HoM,  Dyonisius!  remember,  it  was  Pythias  alonp 
who  offended  thee:    Damon  could  not 

Dio.  Alas  .'  what  do  I  see  and  hear  /  where  am  I  ?  How 
miserable  ;  and  how  worthy  to  be  so  /  I  have  hitherto 
known  nothing  of  true  virtue.— I  have  spent  my  lif^  in  dark- 
ness and  error. — All  my  power  and  honours  are  insufficient 
to  produce  love. — I  cannot  boast  of  having  acquired  a  sin- 
gle friend,  in  the  course  ofa  reign  ofthlrtj  years. — And  yet 
th>  se  two  persons,  in  a  private  condition,  love  one  another 
tenderly,  unreserveilly  confide  in  each  other,  are  niutually 
happy,  and  ready  to  die  for  each  other's  preservation. 

Pij.  Ho  ^  coulHst  tho'j,  wlio  hast  never  lovetl  any  persona 
expect  to  tiave  friends  r  If  tiiou  hadst  loved  anri  respected 
men,  thou  wouldst  have  secured  tiieirlove  and  respect.  Thou, 
hast  feared  mankin<l  ;  and  they  fear  i:uQ,t ;  they  detest  thee. 

Dio  Damon,  Pythias,  coivdescended  to  admit  me  as  a 
third  friend,  in  a  connexion  so  perfect.  I  give  you  your 
lives  ;  and  [  will  load  you  with  riches. 

Da.  We  have  no  desire  to  be  enriched  by  thee  ;  and,  a 
regard  to  thy  friendship,  we  cannot  exc-'pt  or  enjov  it,  <;ll 
thou  become  good  and  just.  Without  these  quaii»^^fes,  fhoa 
canst  be  connected  with  none  but  trembiin;:  slaves,  and  b.:se 
flatterers.  To  be  lovr'd  and  este':»med  by  men  of  free  a  ml 
generous  minds,  thou  must  be  virtuous,  affectionate,  <li>.in- 
ter-^sted,  benitici^nt  ;  and  know  how  to  live  in  a  sort  ofe- 
tjuaiity  with  those  who 
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sliare  and  deserve  thy  friendship. 
Fenelo!?,  Archbishop  of  Cambrcnj. 


SECTION  III. 

LOCKE    AXD    BAYLE. 

Christianity  defended  against  the  cavils  of  sccpticisin. 

Bayle,  Yes,  we  both  were  philosophers  ;  but  my  phylo- 
sophv  was  tne  deepest.     You  dogrnaiized  ;  I  doubted. 

Locke.  Do  you  make  doubting  a  prool  of  depth  in  phi- 
losophy ?  It  may  be  a  good  beginning  of  it ;  but  it  is  a  bad 
end. 

Bayle.  No  :  the  more  profound  our  searches  are  into 
the  nature  of  tnings,  the  more  uncertainty  we  shall  find  ; 
and  the  most  subtle  minds  see  objections  and  difli^uities  ra 
every  system,  which  aie overlooked  or  undiscoverable  by  or- 
dinary understandings. 

Locke.  It  would  be  better  then  to  be  no  philosopher,  and 
^  contiuue  ia  the  vulgar  herd  gf  m^iukind,  that  one  maj 
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have  the  convenience  of  thinking  that  one  knows  something 
I  fin'l  that  I'ne  eyes  which  nature  has  given  me,  see  many 
things  very  clearly,  though  some  are  out  of  their  reach,  or 
disi  erued  but  dimly.  What  opinion  ought  I  to  have  of  a 
p' jsician,  who  should  (;firer  me  an  eye-water,  the  use  of 
which  would  at  first  s:>  siiarpen  my  sight,  as  to  carry  it^far- 
ther  than  ordifiarv  vision  ;  but  would  in  the  end  puttltem 
out?  Your  phdo^ophy  is  to  the  eyes  of  the  mind,  what  I 
have  supposed  the  doctor's  nostrum  to  be  to  tliose  of  the  bo- 
dy. It  actually  brought  your  own  excellent  understan<ling, 
M'hich  was  by  nature  quick-sighted,  and  rendered  more  so 
bv  art  and  a  -ubuliry  of  logic  peculiar  to  yourself — ii  brough, 
I  say,  your  very  acute  understanding  to  see  nothing  clear- 
ly ;  and  enveloped  all  the  gieat  truths  of  reason  and  religi- 
on in  midst  of  doubt. 

Bayle.  I  own  I  did  ;  but  your  comparison  is  not  just.  I 
did  not  see  well,  before  I  used  my  ph.ilosophic  eye-water  ; 
I  only  supposed  I  saw  well  ;  buti  was  in  an  error,  witii  all 
the  rest  of  mankind.  The  blindness  was  real,  the  percep- 
tions were  ima^^inary.  I  cured  myself  first  of  those  false 
imag'.tmtions,  and  then  I  laudably  endeavoured  to  cure  oth- 
er men. 

Locke.  A  great  cure  indeed  /  and  do  not  you  think  that, 
i';  return  for  the  service  you  did  tliem,  they  ought  to  erect 
you  a  statue? 

BayU.  Yes;  it  is  good  for  human  nature  to  know  its 
own  weakiiess.  When  we  arrogantly  presume  on  a  strength 
we  have  not,  we  are  a!  ways  in  great  danger  of  hurting  our- 
selves, or  at  least  of  deserving  ridicule  and  contempt,  by 
v:in  and  idle  efforts. 

Locke.  1  agree  with  you,  that  human  nature  should  know 
its  own  weakness;  but  it  shcu'daUo  feel  its  strengtn,  and 
Xw  to  improve  it.  This  was  my  employment  as  a  philoso- 
pher. I  endeavoure  to  discover  the  real  powers  of  the 
rijind,  to  see  what  Icouhl  do,  and  w!iat  [  could  not  ;  to  res- 
traifi  it  from  efforts  beyond  its  ability  ;  but  to  teacii  it  how 
to  advance  as  far  as  the  facuiti.s  given  to  it  by  nature,  with 
the  utmost  exertion  and  most  proper  culture  otthem,  would 
allow  it  to  go.  In  the  vasr  ocean  oJ  p!iilosO;jhy,  I  had  the 
line  and  plumet  alwavs  in  my  hands.  Many  of  its  depths 
1  Dund  m\se!t  un;ib:e  to  fail^om  :  but,  by  caution  in  se.und- 
iiig,  and  the  careful  observations  I  made  in  tl^ecouise  of  my 
voyage,  I  fouiid  o^it  son^e  truths  uf  so  much  use  to  mankind, 
that  i'ley  acknowlcHge  uie  to  have  be^n  their  benefactor. 

Bayle.  Tlieir  igii(*r<j.nce  m,ikes  them  thiiik  so.  Sonu?  oth- 
er pliiiosopher  wiii  cucieheieiiiLer,  audbuow  tiiose  truths  to 
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be  faisehoctls.  He  vvill  preternl  fo  discover  othrr  truths  of 
equal  importance.  A  later  Ha;:e  will  arise,  perhaps  amo.ig 
men  tiow  barbarous  and  uaiearned,  whose  ssajijacious  discov- 
eries will  discredit  the  oj')inions  of  his  aihnired  predeces- 
sor. In  philosophy,  ay  i»i  nature,  all  chaijg<'s  its  form,  and 
one  thing  exists  bj  tiie  destruction  of  auofiier. 

Locke.  Opinions  taken  up  without  a  patient  investiga- 
tion, depending  on  terms  not  accurately  ilefiried,  and  prin- 
ciples begged  witliout  proar,  like  theories  to  explain  the 
phenomena  of  nature,  built  on  suppositious  instead  of  expe- 
riments, must  perpetuailj  change  and  destroy  one  another. 

But  some  opinions  tiiere  are,  even-  in  matters  not  obvious 
to  the  common  sen.>e  of  mankind,  wiiich  the  mind  hiS  re- 
ceived on  such  rational  grounds  of  assent,  that  they  are  as 
immoveable  as  the  pillars  of  heaven  ;  or  {U)  sptak  philoso- 
phically) as  the  great  lawsof  Nature,  by  which,  under  God, 
the  universe  is  sustained.  Can  you  seriously  thiiik,  that, 
because  the  hypothesis  of  your  countryman  De^:oartes  which 
was  nothing  but  an  ingenious,  well-imagined  romance,  has 
been  lately  explode  I,  the  ovsiem  of  Newton,  v/aich  is  built 
on  experiments  and  geometry,  the  two  most  certain  m.eth- 
ods  of  discovering  truth,  will  ever  fail ;  or  that,  because  the 
whims  of  fanatics  and  the  divinity  of  the  schoolmen,  can- 
not now  be  supported,  the  doctrines  ot  that  religion,  which 
I,  the  declared  enemy  of  ail  enthusiasm  and  false  reasoning, 
firmly  believd  and  maintained,  will  ever  be  shaken  ? 

Bciule.  If  you  had  asked  Descartes,  while  he  was  in  the 
height  of  his  vo2;ue,  whether  his  system  would  ever  be  con- 
futed by  any  otiier  philosophers,  as  tiiat  of  Aristotle  had 
been  by  his,  what  answer  do  you  suppose  he  wouUl  have  re- 
turned ? 

Locke.  Come,  come,  you  yourself  know  the  difference 
l^etween  the  foun.iations  on  which  the  credit  of  th^se  sys- 
tems, and  th  it  -f  Newton  is  placed.  Your  scepticism  is 
nioro  au^cted  th  n  real.  You  found  it  a  shiwter  way  to  a 
reat  rt^p  Matifsn,  (tlie  only  wish  of  your  hear  ,)  fo  oi j  .^,ct, 
than  to  def^-nd  ;  to  pull  dowji,  tlian  to  >et  up.  And  your 
talents  were  a-imi'-abie  f'iv  that  work.  Tuen  yourhuddiing 
together  in  a  Critical  Du  tionary,  a  pleasant  taie,  or  ob- 
scern- j^st,  anti  a  grave  argument  against  the  ChrisMaa  re!i» 
gi.io,  a  witty  cohfu^atioii  of  some  ahsurd  author,  and  m  art- 
ful sophism  to  iropea.n  some  respectable  truth,  was  pirric- 
uiariv  commol'ous  to  ail  our  young  smarts  and  sniatters  in 
fre  -t  iioki  i^;.  Bat  w^at  mir;cidef  have  you  oot  do.je  t-»  uu- 
maa  society  ?    You  have  endeavoured/ and  with  some  de* 
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gree  of  success,  to  shake  those  foundations,  on  whr^h  thd 
whole  moral  work],  aiitl  the  great  fabric  of  social  happiriess, 
entirely  rest.  Mow  could  you,  as  a  philosopher,  in  the  so- 
ber hours  of  reflection,  answer  for  this  to  vour  conscience, 
even  supposing  you  had  doubts  of  the  truth  of  a  system^ 
which  gives  to  virtue  its  sweetest  hopes.  <o  impenitent  vice 
its  greatest  fears,  and  to  tiue  penitence  its  best  consolations; 
which  restrains  even  the  least  apprr.aches  to  auilt,  and  yet 
makes  those  allowances  for  tlie  iitfirmities  of  our  nature*: 
which  the  Stoic  pride  de{)ied  to  it.  but  which  its  real  imper- 
fection, and  the  goodness  of  its  infinitely  benevolent  Crea- 
tor, so  evidently  require  r 

Btiyle.  The  mind  is  free  ;  and  it  loves  to  exert  its  free- 
dom.— Any  restraint  on  it  is  a  violence  done  to  its  nature, 
and  a  tyranny,  against  which  it  has  a  n^vd  to  rebel, 

Locke.  The  rriin<!,  tliougli  free,  has  a  governor  within  it- 
self, which  may  and  ouglst  to  limit  ih^  exercise  of  its  free- 
dom.    That  gov»irnor  i»  reason. 

Bayle.  Yi^^  :  but  reason,  hke  other  governors,  has  a  pol- 
icy more  <^ependent  upon  uncertain  'caprice,  than  upon  any 
fixed  laws.  And  if  that  reason,  which  rules  my  mind  or 
yours,  hfis  happened  to  set  up  a  favorite  notion,  it  not  only 
submits  impiiritly  to  it,  but  desires  tiiat  tlie  same  respect, 
shoull  be  paid  to  it  by  all  the  re>:t  of  niaiikintt.  Now  I 
hold  that  any  man  may  lawfully  oppose  this  desire  in  ano- 
ti^r  ;  and  that  if  he  is  wiso,  he  will  use  his  utmost  endea- 
vours fo  che<  k  it   in  himself. 

Locke,  fs  there  not  also  a  weakness  of  a  contrary  nature 
to  t^  is  you  are  now  ri-iiculing  ?  Do  we  not  often  take  a 
pi  asure  iji  showing  our  own  DOwer,  and  gratifving  our  own 
pride,  by  degra  ling  the  notions  set  up  by  oiher  men,  and 
generally  respected  ? 

Bayle.  I  believe  we  do  ;  and  by  tliis  means  it  often  hap- 
pei!>,  that,  if  one  man  bui  ds  and  consecrates  a  temple  to 
ioilv,  anorJiv^r  pul.s  it  dovr;. 

Locke,  Doyou  thiir.k  it  beneficial  to  human  society,  to 
hav,   a;l  temples  pulled  dowr  t 

Bayle.     \  cannrrt  say  ihi;t  t  oo. 

Locke.  Yet  (  Snd  not  in  your  writings  any  mark  of  dis- 
tinction, to  show  u.^  whirh  yo'i  m^an  to  save, 

B'tyle.  A  true  philosopher,  like  an  impartial  historian, 
must  be  of  no  sect. 

Locke  Is  there  no  ni'^dium  between  the  blinrl  zeal  of  a 
iectaiy,  and  a  t,  tal  in  ^fterence  U)  a!l  religion  ? 

jSa^ie,    Witb  regard  to  mgralit^,  1  was  lift  ifldifferentif 
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Locke.  How  could  you  then  be  indifferent  with  regard 
to  the  sanctions  religion  gives  to  morality  ?  How  could  vou 
publish  what  tends  so  directiy  and  apparently  to  weaken  in 
mankind  the  belief  of  those  sanctions  ?  Was  not  this  sacri- 
ficing the  great  interests  of  virtue  to  the  little  motives  of 
vanity. 

Buyle.  A  man  may  act  indiscreetly,  but  he  cannot  do 
wroM^,  by  declaring  that,  which,  on  a  full  discussion  of  the 
question,  he  sincerely  thinkb  to  be  true. 

Lock'e.  An  entiiusiast,  who  advances  doctrines  prejudi- 
cial to  society,  or  opposes  any  that  are  useful  to  it,  ;as  the 
strength  ol  opinion,  and  the  heat  of  a  disturbed  imagination, 
to  plead  in  alleviation  of  his  fault.     But  your  cool  head  and 

sound  judgment,  can  liave  no  sucii  excuse. i  kiiow  very 

well  there  are  passages  in  all  your  works,  and  tho.^e  not  k\f^ 
where  you  talk  like  a  rigid  moralist.  I  have  also  neanl  that 
your  character  was  irreproachably  good.  But  when,  in  the 
most  laboured  paits  of  your  writings,  you  sap  the  surest 
foundations  of  all  moral  duties;  wnat  avails  it  that  in  oth- 
ers, or  in  the  conduct  of  your  life,  you  appeared  to  ivspect 

them  r How  ma»iy,  who  have  stronger  passions  ti.an  you 

had,  and  are  desirous  to  get  rid  of  the  curb  that  re^iiaiiis 
them,  will  lay  holtl  of  your  scepticism,  to  set  ihemseives 
loose  from  ail  obligations  of  virtue .'  What  a  uii^forcune  ig 
it  to  have  made  such  a  use  of  such  talents  !  li  W!>uld  nave 
beeo  b<Uter  for  you  and  for  mankind,  if  you  had  Ueeii  o::e  of 
the  dullest  ot  Dutch  tht^oiogians,ortae  mostcreduluus  monk 
in  a  Portuguese  convent,  'ihe  riches  of  theminii,  like  those 
of  fortun:-,  may  be  employfd  so  perversely,  as  to  btco'ue  a 
nuisance  and  pest,  insread  of  an  ornament  ana  suppjrt,  to 
society. 

Bayle.  You  are  \evj  severe  upon  me.  But  do  you  count 
it  no  merit,  fio  service  to  mankind,  to  deli^  er  tiieui  Irom  the 
frauds  and  fetrers  uf  pnotcnttt,  from  the  deliriums  oi  fan- 

atijisiii,  ami  from  the  tcrturs  atid  foLics  of  svp^M  stition  t 

Co  isider  hou  inuLfi  mist  hit- f  theSc-  have  (Joae  to  the  woria  ! 
KvMi  Ui  the  last  age,  whar  mssacres,  v\hat  C!-- ii  wars,  uhat 
CufiVUiMimst-t  giiverjimenv,  what  conlusii.'u  in  society,  did 
tie^.  pronuce  .'  Nay,  in  th.it  v.e  b-y-  1  lived  so,  th.Jigii  much 
hi  ne  eiiligiiiene.i  than  the  former, did  i  .iof  s.-eui.  tn  c.ca- 
sion  a  violeni  persecution  in  my  owit  coun; ry  r—can  you 
bianie  me  for  sti  iking  a<  the  r«  of  ol  these  evil3? 

Luck-e.  The  rootol  tiie«e  evils,  you  well  know,  was  false 
reh^ion  :  but  yoii  srrucK  at  tr.e  true.  He.i-eiiami  heli  ar© 
not  more  diff-ren?,  than  (r.e- system  of  f.uth  i  deJejided,  and 
that  W::ich  produced  the  noirurs  of  which  \ou  speak.  Whjr 
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Avould  you  soiallaciously  confound  them  together  in  some 
of  your  writings,  that  it  requires  much  more  judgment,  and 
a  more  diligent  attention,  than  ordinary  readers  have,  to  se- 
parare  them  again,  and  to  make  the  proper  distinctions? — 
This,  indeed,  is  the  great  art  of  (he  most  celebrated  free- 
thinkers. They  recommend  themselves  to  warm  and  inge- 
nious minds,  by  lively  stiokes  of  wit,  and  by  arguments  re- 
ally strong  against  superstition,  enthusiasm,  and  priestsraft. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  they  insidiously  throw  the  colors  of 
these  upon  the  fair  face  of  true  religion  ;  and  dress  her  out 
in  their  garb,  with  a  malignant  intent  ion  to  render  her  odious 
or  di-spicald«",  to  tiiose  who  iiave  not  penetration  enough  to 
dis-ern  the  impious  fraud.  Some  of  them  may  have  thus  de- 
ceit ed  the?i.s.Mve-,  as  Wtli  as  ot'ners.  Yet  it  is  certain,  no 
bov  k  ever  wa-.  wriiien  by  the  rao-t  acute  of  these  gentlemen, 
is  sorepuuiiant  to  prie-.-ciaft,  tospiritual  tyranny, toall  ab- 
surd siioe'sU'ivWis,  to  all  th.at  can  tend  to  disturb  or  injure 
society,  as  that  <co^pel  they  5.0  much  aiTect  to  despise. 

Batfie,  Mankiiui  are  so  made,  tlnit,  when  tnny  have  been 
over-heated,  n-ey  cannot  be  brought  to  a  proper  tempei-  a- 
ga!n,tdl  tie}  have  been  over-couled.  My  scepticisjn  might 
be  ni'Ct^ssarv,.to  ao.ite  the  feverand  phrenzy  of  fal^e  religion. 

Lockf.     A  wise  pre>>.criptiun,  indeed,  to   bringon  a  para- 
ivtical  state  of  the  mind,  (on  such  a  scepticism  as  yours  is  a    \ 
palsv.  which  deprives  the  miiid  of  ali   vigour,  and  deadens    j 
i^s  c.'itiiral  and  vital  powers,)   1:1  order  to  take  off  a  fever, 
\vhich  temperance,  and  the   milk   of  the  evangelical   doc- 
trines, would  probably  cure  ? 

Bui)'f.     I  acknowledge  that  those  medicines  have  a  great 
power. — But  ffw   doctors  apply  them  untainted   with  the - 
mixture  of  some  harsher  drugs,  or  some  unsafe  and  ridicu- 
lous nostrums  of  their  own. 

Locke,     What  y(ui  nov\  say  is  tootrue. — God  has  given  us 
a  mo.->t  excellent  physic  lor  the  soul,  in  ail  its  ^lis^^as^s  ;  but 
bad  and  intere-ted    physicians,  or  ignorant   and   conceited' 
qua  ks,  adminis'er  itso  ill  to  the  rest  of  mankind,   that 
much  of  the  benefit  of  it  is  unhappily  lost,  lord  lyttelton^ 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

PUBLIC  SPEECHES. 
SECTION  I. 

Cicero  against  Verres. 

The  time  is  come,  Fathers,  when  that  which  has  long  been 
wisheil  for,  towanU  allriyifv^  the  envy  your  order  has  been 
subject  to,  and  removing  the  imputations  against  trials,  is 
eftectually  put  in  your  power.  An  opinion  has  long  ptevail- 
ed,  not  only  here  at  home,  but  likewise  in  foreign  countries, 
both  dangnrous  to  you,  and  pernicious  to  the  state, — that, 
in  prosecutions,  men  of  wealth  are  always  safe,  however 
clearly  convicte<l. — There  is  now  to  be  brought  upon  his  tri- 
al before  you,  to  the  confusion,  I  hope,  of  the  propai:;ators  of 
this  slanderous  impatation,  one  whose  life  and  actions  con- 
demn him  in  the  opinion  of  all  impartial  persons  ;  but  who, 
according  to  his  own  reckoning  and  declared  dependence 
upon  his  riclies,  is  already  acquitted  ;  1  mean  Caius  Ver- 
res.— I  ileniand  justice  of  you.  Fathers,  upon  the  lobber  of 
the  public  treasury,  the  oppressor  of  Asia  Minor  and  Pain- 
phylia,  the  invader  of  t'ae  » igiits  and  privileges  of  IloinariS, 
the  scourge  and  curse  of  Sicily. — If  tn;u  sentenceis  passed 
upon  him  which  his  crimes  deserve,  your  authority, Father*, 
will  be  vcneiat/le  and  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  the  puolic  :  but 
if  his  great  riches  should  bias  you  in  his  favour,  I  shall  stiil 
gain  one  point, — to  make  it  apparent  to  the  world,  that  what 
was  wanting  in  tins  ca»e,  was  not  a  crisuifial  nor  a  prusecu- 
tor^  but  ju^tice  and  adequate  punishment. 

Tojiass  over  tha  siiameful  irregularities'"  of  his  youth, — 
what  does  his  quaeiorship,  the  first  public  employment  he 
held,  what  does  it  exhibit,  but  one  continued  scene  ol  vil- 
laiiies  r— Cnerjs  Carbo,  plundered  of  the  public  money  by 
his  own  treasurer,  a  consul  stripped  and  betrayed,  an  arniy 
•  deserted  and  reduced  to  want,  a  province  robbed,  the  civil 
and  religious  rigiits  of  a  people  violate^i. — The  employment 
he  held  in  x\sia  Minor  and  Pamphylia,  what  did  it  produce 
tjut  the  ruin  of  those  countries?  in  wiiich  houses,  cities,  and 
temples,  were  robbed  by  him. — What  was  his  condect  in  his 
prfetorsidp  here  at  home? — Let  the  plundered  temples,  and 
public  works  iipgle  ted,  that  he  might  embezele  the  moner 
mtendea  for  cai  vj'v^s.  them  on,  bear  witness.  H  jw  did  hw 
discharge  the  office  of  a  judge? — Let  those  who  suffered  by 
his  injustice  answer.— But  his  praetorship  in  Sicily  crowi  s 
all  his  works  of  wicke<iness,  and  finishes  a  lastinij  monn- 
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inent  to  i)is  infamj'. — The  mlscliiefs  <!oneby  him  in  tl.atun- 
hajjpv  country,  during  the  three  years  of  his  iniquitous  ad- 
ministration, are   such,  that  many  years,  under  the  wisest 
and  best  or  praetors,  will  not  be  sufficient  to  restore  things 
to  the  condition  iu  which  he  fourid  them  : — for  it  is  notori- 
ous, ihat.durin-^-  ti.e  time  of  his  tyranny,   the  Sicilians  nei- 
tht  r  ei'joyed  tl.e  protection  of  their  own  original  laws  ;    cf 
thv^  ;  e;i^ulations  made  for  their  benefit  by  the  Roman  senate, 
Ujion  their  commg   under  the  protection    of  the   common- 
wecilh;  n;>rufthe  natural  and   unalienable    rights  ol  nien. 
His  iiod   has  (ieiided    all  causes  in  trii  ily   for   these    three 
year.'*.     And    his  flecir>ions    have   broken  all    ia\v,all  prece- 
dent, all  rig!)f.     Tiie  ^Ui^s  ise  has,    bv  arbitrary   tdXvS   and 
unhe.ird-of  iotpnsitions,  extorted  from  the  ii)di!s.lrious  \>'nn', 
are  not  to  be  com[)i'ttd.     TIte    most  faithful    allies  ot  tiie 
C(.mnionwtalth  ha\e  been  treated  as   enemies.     Roman  ci-, 
tizeii-^  ii,.v,,  iike  h!a\e^,  been  put  to  deaih  vyith  tortures.-^ 
'i'j  e  iiir;:j  iilruiious  ci  iii.inuiSj  for  money,  haveheen  excmpt- 
eti  .'{•<  m  ihe  (^scr^e<l    punibhments  ;  and  niCii  of  tiie  niOs.t 
i;n!-x«.  c[iti  isabie  (has  actors,  (ojidemned    and  banished  un- 
heard.      Ti  e  harb«;ur.-,  though  suincientiy  [ortified,  and  ttie  ^ 
gates  of  SMui;;^  iovvn>,  liave  bten  opened  to  pirates  and  rav- 
agers.     The  5(.id;(jr}  and    saiiorj^,  belonging  to  a  province 
under  ihe  proti^"  ion  of  the  comruonucalth,  have  been  star- 
ved to  uealli  ;   whole   fleets,  to  tiie    great  detriment  of  the    ; 
province,  t>i;iii  rev)   to  perish,      i  lie  ancient    nj«»numents  of 
either  Sicilian  oi  Roman  greatness,  the  statues  of  heroes  and 
princes,  have  been  carried  off;  and  the  teinples  stripped  of 
the  images.     Having,    by    his   inquitous   senteiices,    filled 
the  prisot'S  wiih  the  most  iiidustrious  and  deserving  oi  the 
people, he  then  proceeded  to  order- numbers  ol  Roman  citi-    ; 
zcRs  to  be  stVangkd  in  the^aois  :  so  that  the  exclamalion,   j 
'*  i  am  a  citizen   of  Rome  P'  which    has  often,   in  the  most  J 
tiibtant  region>^, and  among  the  most  barbarous  people,  been- 
a  I  lOlertion,  was  of  tio  service  to  tl.eiu  ;  but,  ontiie  contra-; 
ry,  brought  a  speedier  and  a  more  severe  punishment  upon  ; 
them.  ^  .'i 

I  ask  now,  Verres,  what  thou'hast  to  advance  agjainst  thi|t| 
charge?     Wilt  thou  pretend    to  deny  it?     Wilt  thou  pre.^J 
lend  that  any  thing  false,  that  even  any  thing  aggravated,  is  J 
al!edj.;ed  against  thee  r     Had  any  prince,  or  any  stale,  com-,j 
mitted  the  same  outrage  against  the  privilege  of  Roman  ci- 
tizens, should  we  not  think  he  had  sufficient  ground  fur  de- 
luanding   satisfaction  ?     What  punishment  ought,  then,  to  , 
be  infii'^ted  upon  a  tyrannical  and  wicked  praetor,  wliodar- 
ijl^  at  no  greater  distance  than  bicily,  within  sight  of  the  I- 
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Ulia^  coast,  to  put  to  the  infamous  death  ofcru.  inxion  tliat 
unfortunate  and  innocent  citizen,  Publius  Gavius  Cosanus, 
only  for  liis  liJivins  asserted  his  privileges  of  citizenship, 
and  declared  his  intention  of  appealing  to  the  justice  (?r  his 
country,  against  tlie  cruel  oppressor,  who  had  unj'jstlj  c<)n- 
fineil  him  in  a  prison  at  Syracuse,  wh  jnce  he  h  i;l  yisi  made 
his  escape?  The  unhappy  man,  arrested  as  he  nas  going 
to  emb  irk  for  h"s  native  country,  is  broug  it  before  the  wick- 
ed praetor.  With  eyes  darting  fury,  and  a  countcnaiic  ' 
distorted  with  cru-Hty,  he  orders  tlie  helpless  victiio  of  ir.s 
rage  to  be,  stripped,  an  I  rods  to  be  brougat  ;  accusin'^  !n;n, 
lut  without  the  least  shadow  of  evidenc  •,  cr  oven  of  .^u^pi- 
cion,  of  having  come  to  .Sicily  asaspy.  It  w;is  in  vp/;;!  tUui 
the  unhappy  man  cried  out,  *'  I  am  a  Roman  ciiiz.Mi  ;  [  Wave 
serve!  under  I^ucius  Pretius,  who  is  nov  at  Fanorm;'*,  a.';d 
\Vi!!  atrest  my  iriocence."  The  bio jd-thirsly  praetor, deaf 
to  all  he  could  ur^ein  his  own  def  nee,  orlered  th  >  infa- 
mous punishment  to  be  inf;icled.  Tnus.  fathers,  was  an  in- 
nocent Roman  citizen  pu'^licly  rna-igl^'J  with  scourging  ; — 
whilst  the  oidy  words  he  utter.^j!,  amifU*  his  cruel  suSerings 
were,"  I  ani  a  R  ):n;;j  citizen  /"  Wih  t'iese  iio  hf?p:^d  Jo 
dofend  himself  from  violence  and  infamy.  Bur  of  so  hft'o 
service  was  this  privilege  to  him,  that,  \v  die  he  was  t'>us  as- 
serting his  citizenship,  the  order  was  given  for  iiis  ex-jcu- 
tion, — for  his  execution  upon  the  cross! 

0  liberty  I  O  sound  once  <ielightfu!  to  every  Roman  ear/ 
O  sacred  privilege  of  Rom:iR  citizenship  !  o  ice  saCitnl  I  — 
now  trampled  upon  !  But  what  then  /  Isu  came  to  this  r 
Shall  an  inferior  magistrate, a  governor,  who  liolds  his  Vvhole 
power  of  the  Roman  people,  in  a  Rutnan  province,  within 
sight  of  Italy,  bind,  scourge,  tortui-e  wlih  tireand  led  hot 
platesof  iron,  and  at  last  put  to  the  iiifamois  deas^i  of  the 
cross,  a  R  nn.wi  citizen  r  Snail  neither  t!ie  cries  of  ianocexace 
expirin;>;  in  agony,  nor  t:ie  tears  of  pityiag  .^pectdtors,  nor 
the  m  ij'^n.ty  ofthe  R.>man  com'n)n  wealth,  nor  the  Tear  of 
the  justice  (d'liis  country  restrain  the  licentious  and  wan- 
ton cruelty  of  a  morister  vvho,  in  confidence  of  his  riches, 
strikes  at  the  root  of  liberty,  and  sets  mankind  at  defiance? 

1  conclude  with  expr^-siing  my  hopes,  that  y-iur  >\isdoiu 
and  justice  fathers,  will  not,  by  sulTering  ti)e  atrocious  and 
unexample(i  insolence  of  Caius  Verres  to  escape  due  pun- 
ishment, leave  room  to  apprelien  1  ihi^  danger  of  a  total  sub- 
version of  autiiority,  and  the  introduction  oi  general  anarch v 
and  confusi«i>,  cicko's  ojrat19,nps-j 
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SECTION  II. 

t 

Speech  of  Adherbal  to  the  Reman  Senate,  imploring  their 
prutection  against  Juguktha. 

FATHtlRS! 

It  is  known  <o  jon,  that  king  Micipsa,  my  father,  on  his- 
death  bed,  left  in  charge  to  Jijgurth,  Ins  adopted  son,  con* 
junctiy  with  my  unforliiniite  brother  Hiempsai  and  myself, 
the  ciiiklren  nf  his  own  body,  the  administiation  ol  the  king-? 
dom  of  N;imidia,  directing  us  to  consider  the  senate  and 
people  of  Rome  as  proprietors  of  it.  He  charged^  us  to  use 
cur  best  endeavours  to  be  serviceable  to  tho  Ronsan  com- 
inonwealth  ;  ass'rinj^  us,  tiiat  your  protection  would  prove 
a  defence  against  all  enemies  ;  aod  would  be  instead  ot  ar- 
mies, fortjiications,  and  treasures. 

While  my  brotlier  and  1  were  thinlung  of  nothing  but 
how  to  regulate  ourselves  according  to  the  directions  of  our 
decea^ed  father — Jugurtha — the  most  infamous  of  mankind/ 
breaking  through  all  ties  of  gratitude  and  of  common  hu» 
man:tv,an(i  trampling  on  the  authority  of  the  Roman  com- 
monwealth, procured  the  murder  of  my  unfortunate  bro- 
ther ;  and  has  driven  me  trom  my  throne  and  native  couo- 
4r>,  though  he  knows  I  inherit,  trom  my  grandfather  Mas- 
siiiissa,  and  my  father  Micipsa,  the  friendship  and  alliance 
*>!'  i   e   Rom.ans. 

For  a  prince  to  be  reduced,  by  villany,  to  my  dreadful 
circum.-tances,  is  calaniitv  enough  ;  but  my  misfortunes  are 
b.^i^htened  by  the  consideration — that  I  find  myself  obleged 
tosoUcit  your  assistance,  fathers,  for  the  services  done  you 
py^my  ancestors,  nut  for  any  1  have  been  able  to  render  you 
in  my  own  person.  Jugurtha  has  put  it  out  of  my  power  to 
deserve  any  thiog  at  yiuriiands;  and  has  forced  me  to  be 
burtlensome,  bi'lore  I  could  be  useful  to  vou.  And  yet,  if  I 
hvd  no  plea,  but  rny  undeserved  n.iserv— a  once  puwerlul 
j)iience,  tlie  descendant  <  f  a  race  of  illu->trious  monarchs, 
liow,  without  any  fault  of  my  own,  destitute  ot  every  sup- 
port, and  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  begging  foreign  assis- 
tance, against  the  enemy  wiio  has  seized  my  throne  and  my 
kingdonuif  my  unequalled  distres.">es  were  all  I  had  to  plead 
— It  would  become  the  greatness  of  the  Roman  common- 
wealth, to  p!(tect  tiie  injured,  and  to  check  the  triumph 
ol  daring  wickedness  over  helpless  innocence.  But,  to  pro- 
voke  your  resentment  to  the  utmost,  Jugurtha  has  drivea 
me  from  the  \ery  dominions,  which  the  senate  and  people 
of  Rome  gave  to  my  ancestors  ;  and,  from  which,  my  grand  • 
father,  under  your  umbrage,  expelled  Syphax  and  the  Car- 
haginiang.     Thus,  fathers,  your  kindness   to  our  tamily  is 
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defeated  ;  and  Jugurtha,  injuring  me,  throws  contempt  up» 
on  jou. 

O  wretched  prince  !  Oh  cruel  reverse  of  fortune  !  Oh  fa* 
ther  Micipsa  .'  is  this  the  consequence  of  thy  generosity  ;— 
that  he  whom  thy  goodness  raised  to  an  equality  with  thy 
own  children,  should  be  the  murderer  of  thy  chileren  r-^ 
Must,  then,  the  royal  house  of  Numidia  always  be  a  scence 
of  havoc  and  blood  ?  While  Carthage  remained,  we  sufr 
fered,  as  was  to  be  expected,  all  sorts  of  hardships  from 
their  hostitle  attacks  ;  our  enemy  near  ;  our  only  powerful 
ally,  the  Roman  commonwealth,  at  a  distance.  When  that 
scourge  of  Africa  was  no  more,  we  congratulated  ourselves 
on  the  prespect  of  established  peace.  But,  instead  of  peace, 
behoM  the  kingdom  of  Numidia  drenched  with  royal  blood  ! 
and  tile  only  surviving  son  of  its  late  king,  flying  from  an  a- 
dopted  murderer,  and  seeking  that  safety  in  foreign  parts, 
which  he  cannot  command  in  his  own  kingdom. 

Whither— Oh  1  whither  shall  (  fly  r  If  1  return  to  the 
royal  palace  of  my  ancestors,  my  father's  throne  is  seized 
by  the  murderer  of  my  brother.  What  can  I  there  expect, 
but  that  Jugurtha  should  hasten  to  embrue,  in  my  blood, 
those  hands  wnich  are  now  recking  with  my  brother's  ?  If 
I  were  to  ttv  for  refuge,  or  for  assistance  to  any  other  court, 
from  what  prince  can  I  hope  for  protection,  if  the  Roman 
commonwealth  give  me  up  ?  From  my  own  family  or  friends 
I  have  no  expectations.  My  royal  father  is  no  mot  e.  He  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  violence,  and  out  of  hearing  of  the  com- 
plaints of  his  unhappy  son.  \yere  my  brother  alive,  our 
mutual  sympathy  would  be  some  alleviation.  But  he  is 
hurried  out  of  life,  ia  his  early  youth,  by  the  very  iiand 
which  should  have  been  the  last  to  injure  any  of  tae  royal 
family  of  Numidia.  The  bloody  Jugurtha  has  batciered  all 
whom  he  suspected  to  be  in  niy  interest.  JSoiiie  have  beea 
destroyed  by  the  lingering;  torme^nt  of  the  cross.  Others 
have  been  given  a  prey  to  wild  beasts;  aud  heir  anguish, 
made  the  sport  of  men  more  cruel  than  wild  blasts.  If  tuere 
be  any  yet  alive,  t^iej  are  shut  up  i:i  dungeons,  there  to  drag 
out  a  life  more  intolerable  than  deatii  itself. 

Look  down,  illustrious  senators  of  Rotno  .'  from  that 
height  of  power  to  which  you  are  raised,  on  the  u.i-:»xaia- 
pled  distresses  of  a  prince,  who  is,  by  the  cruelty  of  a  wick- 
ed intruder,  become  an  outcast  from  all  mankind.  L-t  nut 
the  crafty  insinuations  of  him  who  returns  murder  for  ailop- 
tion.  prejudice  your  judgment.  Dj  not  listen  to  the  wre^.ch 
Viho  has  butchered  the  son  and  relations  of  a  kin^,  who  gav© 
biif!  power  to  sitoa  the  same  throae  witti  his  owq  sous.— I 
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have  been  informeM,  t'nat  he  labours  bj  his  emissaries  to 
prevent  voir  tlet',>tminin:^  any  thin^  a<i:uinst  him  in  las  ab- 
sence/ preteiulljio^  tiiat  [  ma2;nify  my  (lis  ress,  and  miy;ht 
orhim,  have  staid  in  peace  in  my  own  kinsidom.  But,  if 
ever  the  time  comes,  when  the  due  vengeance  from  above 
<;hall  overtake  him,  he  will  then  dissemble  as  I  do.  Then 
he,  who  now,  hardened  in  wickedness,  triumplis  over  those 
whom  his  violence  has  laid  low,  will,  in  his  turn,  feel  dis- 
tress, and  snftVr  for  his  impious  ingratitude  to  my  father, and 
his  biood-thiisty  crut-lty  to  my  brother. 

Oh  murdered,  butchered  brother!  Oh  dearest  to  my  hearfc 
— now  gone  for  ever  from  my  sight !  but  why  should  I  la- 
TTK-Mt  his  death  ?  He  is,  indeed,  deprived  of  the  blessed  li2;ht 
of  heaven,  of  life,  and  kingdom,  at  once,  by  the  very  person 
who  ought  to  have  been  the  first  to  hazard  his  own  life, 
in  defence  of  any  one  of  Micipsa's  family.  But,  as  things 
are,  my  brother  is  not  so  much  deprived  of  these  comforts, 
as  delivered  from  terror,  from  flight,  from  exile,  and  the 
pndless  train  of  miseries  witich  render  life  to  me  a  burden. 
He  lies  full  low,  jjored  with  wounds,  and  festering  in  his 
own  blood.  But  he  lies  in  peace.  He  feels  none  of  the  mis- 
eries which  rend  my  soul  with  agony  and  distraction,  while 
I  am  set  up  a  spectacle  to  ail  mankind,  of  the  uncertainty 
of  human  aff.iirs.  So  far  fiojn  havino  it  in  my  power  to 
punish  his  munlerer,  I  am  not  master  of  the  means  of  sucu- 
ring  my  own  life.  80  far  from  being  in  a  condition  to  de- 
fend my  kingdom  from  the  violence  of  the  usurper,  lam  O" 
Ulijred  to  apply  forforei^i?!  protection  for  my  own  person. 

Fathers!  Senators  r^f  Rotne  !  the  arbiters  of  nations!  to 
y(<u  I  fly  for  refuse  froi^i  the  murderous  fury  of  Jugurtha. — 
By  your  ailection  for  v our  children  ;  by  your  love  foryoui* 
country  ;  by  your  own  virtues  ;  by  the  majesty  of  the  Ro- 
man commonwealth  ;  by  all  that  is  sacred,  and  all  that  is- 
dear  to  vo'j — deliver  a  wrethed  orioce  from  unriesejved^ 
T=(P!Ov>)ked  Injury  ;  and  save  the  kingdom  of  Numidia* 
'.  hich  is  your  own  property,  from  being  the  prey  (|jjv!  ;lence, 
L<ar|ja!ion,  and  cruelty.  sali.l^st. 

SECTION  HI. 

Tug  Apostle  Paul's  noble  defence  befor   Fkstus   aiul  A- 

GRIPI'A. 

Agkippa  said  unto  Paul,  thou  :ivt  permitted  to  speak  for 
thyself.  Then  Paul  stretched  forth  his  hand,  and  answereiV 
for  iiimsclil 
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I  think  myself  happy,  kins  Agrippa,  because  I  shall  an- 
swer for  myself  this  day  before  thee,  concerning  all  the 
things  whereof  I  am  accust  d  by  the  Jews;  especially,  as  I 
know  thee  to  be  expert  In  all  customs  and  questions  which 
are  among  the  Jews.  Wherefore  1  beseech  thee  to  hear  me 
patientlv. 

My  manner  of  life  from  my  youth,  which  was  ai  the  first 
among  mv  own  nation  at  Jerusalen),  known  to  ail  the  Jews; 
who  knew  me  from  the  be2;inning,  (if  they  would  testify,) 
that  after  the  sttaitest  sect  of  our  religion,  I  Ijvetl  a  Phari- 
see. And  now  I  stand  and  am  judged  for  iho.  hope  of  the 
promise  made  by  God  to  our  fathers  ;  to  which  promise,  our 
twelve  tribes,  continually  serving  God  day  and  night,  hope 
to  come  ;  and,  for  this  hope's  sake,  king  Agrippa,  1  am  ac- 
cused by  the  Jews. 

Why  should  it  be  thought  a  thing  incredible  with  you, 
that  God  should  raise  the  tiead  r  I  verily  thought  with  mv- 
self,  that  I  ought  to  do  many  thino;s  contrary  to  the  name  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  :  and  this  I  did  in  Jerusalem.  Manv  of 
the  saints  I  have  shut  up  in  prison,  bavins;  received  author- 
ity from  the  chief  priests  :  and  when  they  were  pur  to  death, 
I  ga\e  my  voice  against  them.  And  I  often  punished  them 
in  every  synas'igue  and  compelled  them  to  biasplieme;  and 
being  exceedis^gly  mad  against  them,  I  persecuted  them  e- 
ven  unto  strange  ctties.  But  as  I  went  to  Demascus,  with, 
authority  and  commission  from  the  chief  priests,  at  mid- 
day, O  king!  I  saw  in  the  way  a  light  from  heaven,  above 
the  brightness  of  the  sun,  shiniiig:  round  about  me,  and  lh«-m 
who  journeyed  with  me=  And  when  we  were  all  fallen  to  the 
earth,  I  heard  a  voice  speaking  to  me  and  saying,  in  the 
Hebrew  tongue,.  Saul,  Saui,  why  persecutest  thou  me  r — 
It  is  hard  for  tiiee  to  kick  against  the  prick«^.  .\nd  I  said, 
whoart  tiiou.  Lord  ?  And  he  replied,  lam  Jesus  u  horn  thou 
persecutest.  3ui  rise,  and  stand  upon  thy  feet ;  for  I  have 
appearer!  to  theo  for  thi-i  purpose,  to  m  ike  (hee  a  minister, 
and  a  witness  both  of  these  things,  which  thou  hast  seen, 
and  of  tho-e  things  in  which  I  will  appear  to  thee  ;  deliv- 
ering V'AQ^  from  the  people, and  from  the  Gentiles,  to  whom 
I  ;k»w  send  thee,  to  open  tiieir  eyes,  and    to  turn  them  from 

darkness-  to  light,  and  from    the  povver  of  Satan  to  God  ; 

thai  they  may  receive  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  inheritance 
amongst  them  v.ho  are  sanctified  by  faith  that  is  in  me. 

Whereupon,  O  king  Agrippa  !  I  was  not  disobedient  to 
the  heavenly  vision;  but  showed  first  to  them  of  Damascus, 
and  at  Jerusalem,  and  through  all  the  coasts  of  Judea,  and 
then  to  the  Gentiles,  that  they  should  repent,  and  turn  ta 
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God,  and  do  works  for  repentance*  For  these  causes,  the 
Je  vscought  me  in  the  temple  ;  and  weni  about  to  kill  me. 
Having,  however,  obtained  help  from  God,  1  continue  to 
this  day,  witnessing  both  to  small  and  great,  saying  nooth^ 
er  things  than  tiiose  which  the  prophets  and  Moses  declared 
fehouldcome;  that  Christ  should  suft'er  ;  that  he  would  be 
ihi'  first  who  should  rise  from  the  dead  ;  and  that  he  would 
show  light  to  the  people,  and  to  the  Gentiles. 

And  as  he  thus  spoke  for  himself,  Festus  said,  with  a  loud 
voice,  "  Paul,  thou  art  beside  thyself;  much  learnighath 
made  thee  mad."  But  he  replied,  I  am  not  mad,  most  noble 
Fr.^tus  ;  but  speak  the  words  of  truth  and  soberness.  For 
the  king  knoweth  these  things,  before  whom  I  also  speak 
freely.  ^  1  am  persuaded  that  none  of  these  things  are  hid- 
d^en  from  him  :  for  this  thing  was  not  done  in  a  corner.  King 
Agrippa,  believestthou  the  prophets?  I  know  that  thou  be- 
lievest.  Then  Agrippa  said  to  Paul,  "  Almost  thou  per- 
"Saudest  me  to  be  a  Christian."  And  Paul  replied,  *•  I  would 
to  God,  that  not  only  thou,  but  also  all  that  hear  me  this 
day,  were  both  almost,  and  altogether  such  as  I  am,  expect 
these  bonds**'^  acts  xxvi. 

SECTION  IT. 

Lord  Mansfield's  speech  in  the  House  of  Peers,  1770,  on 
the  bill  for  preventing  the  delays  of  Justice,  by  claiming 
the  Frivilege  of  Farliament^ 

My  Lords, 

When  I  consider  the  importance  of  this  bill  toyour  lord- 
ships, I  am  not  surprised  it  has  taken  up  so  much  of  your 
consideration.  It  is  a  bill,  indeed,  of  no  cumnion  niagnitude,* 
it  is  no  less  than  to  take  aw? y  from  two  thirds  of  the  legis- 
lative body  ot  this  great  kingdom,  certain  privileges  and 
immunities  of  which  tliey  have  been  long  possessed.  Per- 
haps there  is  no  situation  the  human  mind  can  be  placed  m, 
that  is  so  difficult  and  so  trying,  as  when  it  is  made  a  judge 
in  its  own  cause.    There  is   something  implanted  in   the 

*  How  happy  was  this  great  Apostle,  even  in  t!ie  most  perilous 
Circumstances !  Though  under  bonds  and  oppression  his  mind 
was  free,  and  raised  above  every  fear  of  man.  With  what  dig- 
nity and  composure  does  he  defend  himseii,  and  the  noble  cause 
he  had  espoused  ;  whilst  he  displays  the  most  compassionate  and 
generous  feelings,  for  those  who  were  strangers  to  the  sublime  r^ . 
lig^ion  by  wlaich  he  was  animated  J 
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breast  of  man  so  attached  to  self,  so  tenacious  of  privileges 
once  obtained,  that  in  such  a  situation,  either  to  discuss  u  ith 
im  partial  it  J,  or  decide  with  justice,  has  ever  been  held  the 
summit  of  all  human  virtue.  The  bill  now  in  question  puts 
your  lordships  in  this  very  predicament ;  and  I  have  no 
cfoubt  tlie  uisdom  of  your  decision  will  coiivince  the  world, 
that  where  self-interest  and  justice  are  in  opposi>^e  scales, 
the  latter  will  ever  preponderate  with  your  lorpships. 

Privileges  have  been  granted  to  legislators  in  all  ages^ 
and  in  all  conntries, — The  practice  is  founded  in  wisdom  ; 
and,  indeed,  it  is  peculiarly  essential  to  the  constitution  of 
this  country,  that  the  members  of  both  houses  should  be  free 
in  their  persons,  in  cases  of  civil  suits:  for  there  may  come 
a  lime  when  the  safety  and  vvelfare  of  tliis  whole  empire, 
may  depend  iip.»n  their  attendance  in  parliament.  I  am  far 
from  advising  any  measure  that  would  in  future  endanger 
the  state  :  but  the  bill  before  your  lordships  has,  I  am  con- 
fident, no  such  tendency;  for  it  expressly  secures  the  per- 
sons of  members  of  either  house  in  all  civil  suits.  This  be- 
ing the  case,  I  confess,  when  I  see  many  noble  lords,  for 
whose  judgment  I  have  a  great  respect,  standing  up  to  op- 
pose a  bill  which  is  calculated  merely  to  facilitate  the  re- 
covery of  just  and  legal  debts,  lam  astonished  and  amazed. 
'J'hey,  I  doubt  not,  oppose  the  bill  upon  public  principles  :  I 
would  not  wish  to  insinuate,  that  private  irUerest  had  the 
least  weight  in  their  determination. 

The  bill  has  been  frequently  proposed,  and  as  frequently 
has  miscarried  :~but  it  was  always  lost  in  the  lower  house. 
Little  did  I  think,  when  it  had  passed  the  commons,  that  it 
possibly  could  have  met  with  such  opposition  here. — Shall 
it  be  said,  that  you,  my  lords,  the  grand  council  of  the  na- 
tion, the  highestjudicial  and  legislative  body  of  tne  realm, 
endeavour  to  envade,  by  privilege,  those  very  laws  which 
you  enforce  on  your  fellow  subjects  ? — Foriiid  it  justice! — 
I  am  sure,  were  the  noble  lords  as  well  acquainted  as  I  -im, 
with  but  half  the  difficulties  and  delays  occasioned  in  the 
courts  of  justice,  under  pretence  of  privilege,  they  would 
nor,  nay,  they  could  not,  oppose  this  bill. 

1  have  waited  with  patience  to  hear  what  arguments 
mi^htbe  urged  againstthisbill  ;  but  1  have  waited  in  vain  : 
the  truth  is,  there  is  no  argument  that  can  weigh  against  it. 
The  justice  and  expediency  of  the  bill  are  such  as  render 
it  self-evident.— It  is  a  proposition  of  that  nature,  wiiich  caw 
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neither  be  weakenened  by  argument,  nor  entangled  \\\tk 
sophistry.  iMuch,  indeed,  has  been  said  by  some  noble 
lords,  on  the  wisdom  of  Our  ancestors,  and  how  differently 
they  thouc;ht  from  us.  They  not  only  decreed,  that  privi- 
lege  should  prevent  all  civil  suits  from  proceeding  during 
the  sitting  of  parliament,  but  likewise  granted  protection  to 
the  very  servants  of  members.  I  shall  say  nothino;  on  the 
wisdom  of  our  ancestors  ;  it  might  perhaps  appear  invidious: 
that  IS  not  necessary  in  the  prseent  case.  1  shall  only  say, 
that  the  noble  lords'who  flatter  themselves  with  the  wei^^ht 
of  that  reflection,  should  remember,  that  as  circumstances 
alter,  thing*,  themselves  should  alter.  Formerly,  it  was  not 
so  fashionable  either  for  masters  or  servants  to  run  in  debt, 
as  it  is  at  present  Formerly,  we  were  not  that  great  com- 
mercial nation  we  are  at  present;  nor  formi-'ly  were  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  members  of  parliament  as  at  pre- 
sent. The  case  is  now  very  fiimMent  :  both  merchants  and 
niunufacturers  are,  with  great  propriety,  elected  members 
of  t!ie  lower  house.  Commerce  having'thus  got  into  the  le- 
gislative body  of  the  kingdom,  privilege  mnst^be  done  away. 
AVe  al!  know,  that  the  very  sou!  and  es^ience  oftrade  are 
'•eguijr  pa;  ments  ;  and  sad  e::per!e'r)ie  learhes  us,  that  there 
are  men,  who  will  not  make  their  regular  payments  without 
the  compu!;,ive  power  of  the  laws.  '1  he  law  then  ought  to 
be  equally  open  to  all.  Any  exemption  to  particular  men, 
or  particular  ranks  (if  men,  is,  in  a  iiee  and  commercial 
country,  a  so'ecism  o^the  grossest  nature. 

Bui  I  will  uui  trouble  your  lordships  with  arguments  foP 
that,  which  is  sufficiently  e\ident  v/idiout  any.  I  shall  only 
say  a  few  words  to  som'e  noble  lord.^  whofor^^see  much  in- 
convenience, r>om  the  persons  of  ^hcir  servents  being  lia- 
ble to  be  arrested.  One  i;ob!e  bird  oi>serves.  That  the  coach- 
man of  a  peer  may  be  an  e:,:ed,  vhiie  he  is  driving  his  master 
to  the  House,  and  tha;,  coi  sequent. y,  lie  wili  not  be  able  to 
attend  his  fluty  in  parhameist  If  niis  were  actually  to  hap- 
pen,  there  are  so  many  n)ethods  b}  which  the  member 
might  still  get  to  the  house,  that  I  can  hardly  think  the  no- 
ble lord  *s  serious  in  his  obje(  tion.  Another  noble  peer 
saitl,  That,  by  this  bill,  one  miuht  lose  his  most  valuable  and 
honest  servants.  This  1  hold  to  be  a  contradiction  in  terms; 
for  he  can  neither  be  a  valuable  servant,  nor  an  honest  man, 
who  gets  into  debt  which  he  is  neither  able  nor  willing  to 
p  y,  .ill  compelled  by  the  law.  If  my  servant,  by  unforseen 
at. dents,  has  got  intodebt,and  I  still  wish  to  retain  him, 
I  certainly  would  pay  the  demynu.  But  upon  the  princi- 
ple of  liberal  legislation   whatever,  can  my  servant  have  a 
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title  to  set  his  creditors  at  defiance,  while,  for  [orty  shil- 
lings only,  the  honest  tradescnan  may  be  torn  from  his  fam- 
ily, and  locked  up  in  a  gao!.  It  is  monstrous  injustice  I  I 
flatter  myself,  however,  the  determinatoin  of  this  day  will 
entirely  put  an  end  to  all  these  partial  proceedings  for  the 
future,  by  passing  into  a  law  the  bill  now  under  your  lord- 
ship's consideration. 

I  come  now  to  speak,  upon  what,  indeed,  I  would  have 
gladly  avoided,  had  I  not  been  particularly  pointe*!  at,  for 
the  part  1  have  taken  in  this  bill.  It  has  been  said,  by  a 
noble  lord  ofi  my  left  hand,  tiiat  I  likewise  am  running 
the  race  of  pcpulariry.  If  the  noble  lord  means  by  popu- 
larity, tiiatapplause  bestowed  by  after-ages  on  j^ood  anel  vir- 
tuous actions,  I  have  long  been  struggling  in  that  race:  to 
what  puip.)se,  ali-trying  time  can  alone  determine.  But  if 
the  nobie  lord  means  that  mushroom  popularity,  which  is 
raised  witiiout  mfrir,  and  lost  without  a  crime,' he  is  much 
mistaken  in  his  opinion,  i  ild'y  the  noble  lord  to  point  out 
a  single  action  of  my  life,  in  which  ihe  popularity  of  the 
times  ever  had  the  smallest  influence  on  my  determinations. 
1  thank  God  I  have  a  more  permanent  and  steady  rule  for 
my  conduct, — the  dictates  of  my  own  breast.  Those  who 
have  tiirgone  tliat  pleasing  adviser,  and  gsven  up  their  mind 
to  be  the  slave  of  every  popular  impulse,  I  sincerely  pity  : 
I  pity  them  stil  mare,  if  tiieir  vanity  leads  them  to  mistake 
the  shouts  of  a  m«)b,  for  the  iriumpli  of  fame.  Experience 
might  infarm  them,  tiiat  many,  who  have  been  samtol  with 
the  huzzas  of  a  crowd  one  day,  have  received  their  execra- 
tions the  next ;  an<i  many,  who  by  the  popularity  of  their 
times,  have  been  lield  up  as  spotless  patriots,  liave,  never- 
theless, apjicared  on  t(:e  historian's  page,  when  truth  has 
triuniphed  over  delusion,  the  assassins  uf  liberty.  Wny  then 
the  noblelord  can  fhink  i  am  ambit;ous  of  preterit  popular- 
ity, that  echo  of  folly,  iind  shadow  of  renovvn,  I  an  at  a  loss 
to  determine.  Besides,  1  do  not  kriovv  tnat  tiie  bill  now  be- 
fore your  lordships  will  be  popular  :  it  depends  -^tjc!)  upon 
the  caprice  of  the  day.  ,  It  may  not  be  popukr  to  compel 
people  to  pay  their  debts  ;  and,  in  that  case,  vb^  present 
must  be  a  very  unpopular  bill.  It  may  tiotbe  j>>j.>ular  either 
to  takeaway  any  of  ihe  privileges  of  parliamen't ;  for  I  ve- 
ry well  remember,  and  many  of  jour  lv>rdships  raav  remem- 
ber, that,  not  long  ago,  the  popular  cry  was  for  the  exten- 
sion of  privilege  J  and  so  far  did  they  carry  ;f  r'.t  that  tim^% 
that  it  was  said,  the  privelege  protected  members  even  in 
criminal  actions  ;  nay,  such  was  the  power  of  popular  pre- 
j^i^jUces  over  weak  minds,  that  the  very  decisioRs  of  some  of 
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the  courts  were  tinctured  with  that  doctrine.  It  was  un- 
ilDnbte'ily  an  abomiiiable  tJoc trine.  I  thought  so  then,  and 
I  think  so  htill  :  but,  nevertheless,  it  was  a  popular  dactrine, 
a-.i-j  came  in«met:iately  from  those  who  are  called  the 
fr.itrds  of  libertj  ;  how  deservedly,  time  will  show.  True 
l^btri}',  in  mv  -^ipmion,  can  only  exist  when  justice  is  equal- 
ly adminisie.ed  to  all ;  to  the  king  and  to  the  beggar. — — - 
Wiiere  is  tht  ju&tice  then,or  where  is  the  Jaw  that  protects 
a  member  of  parlianjent,  more  than  any  other  man,  from 
the  puni.-.hnient.(lue  to  his  ctimes  r  Tiit;-  laws  of  this  coun- 
try aiiow  o»  no  place,  nor  any  employment,  to  be  a  sanctuary 
jo  crimes;  ami  witere  I  have  the  honour  to  sit  as  judge, 
IV  ither  roya!  favour,  nor  popular  applause,  shall  protect  the 
guilty. 

I  have  now  only  to  be^  pardon  for  having  employed  so  \ 
much  of  jour  lordships'  time  ;  and  am  sorry  a  bill,  fraught 
with  so  many  g)od  con!?ecjuences,  has  not  met  with  an  a- 
bler  advocate  :  but  I  doubt  not  your  lordships'  determina- 
tion \\\\\  convince  the  world,  that  a  bill,  calculated  to  con- 
tribute so  mu  .h  to  the  equal  distribu^io.i  of  justice  as  the 
present,  recjuires  with  your  lordships  but  very  Httle  sUip,- 
port. 

SECTION  V. 

^n  address  to  young  persons, 

I  INTEND,  in  tiiis  address,  to  show  you  the.  imporfance  of 

b'^ginnii^  early  to  ;^ive  serious  attention  to  your  condui't. 

As  soon  as  you  are  capable  of  reHcction,  you  must  perceive 
titat  ttiere  is  a  right  and  a  wrong  in  iiuman  actions.  You 
see,  that  inose  who  are  born  with  the  same  advantages  of 
fortune,  are  not  all  equally  prosperous  in  the  course  of  life. 
AVhile  some  of  them,  by  wise  and  steady  conduct,  attain 
<liStinction  in  the  m  orld,  and  pass  their  davs  with  comfort 
and  honour;  others,  ot  th.e  same  rank,  by  mean  and  vicious 
behaviour,  forfeit  the  advantages  of  their  birth;  involve 
themselves  in  much  tnisery  ;  and  end  in  being  a  disgrace  to 
their  fiinds,  and  a  burden  on  societj'.  Kariy  then,  m-iy  you 
learn,  that  it  is  not  on  the  e.\'ternal  condition  in  whichyou 
find  youi-selves  placed,  but  on  the  part  whichyou  are  to  act, 
that  \o.ir  vvelfare  or  unh.appiness»your  honour  or  your  mfa- 
m3%  depends.  Nov/,  w.ien  beginning  to  act  that  part,  what 
can  be  of  greater  momeit,  than  to  regulate  your  phu!  of 
conduct  vvifch  the  most  serious  attention,  befo're  yon  have 
yet  comvnitted  any  fatal  or  irretrievable  errors  ?  If  i'lsl.-ad 
of  exerting  reiiectioti  for  this  vaiuabie  purpose,  you  deiiver 
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yourselves  up,  at  so  critical  a  time,  to  sloth  and  pleasures; 
if  jou  refuse  to  listen  to  any  couM:>ellor  but  humour,  or  to 
attend  to  any  pursuit  except  tijat  of  aniuj^ement;  if  you 
aliovv  yourselves  to  float  loose  atui  careless  on  the  tide  of 
life,  ready  to  receive  any  direction  which  the  current  of 
fashion  may  chance  to  give  you  ;  what  tan  you  expect  to 
f  iiowfiom  such  bej^inniiigs  r  While  s.)  many  around  you 
are  undergoing  the  sad  consequences  of  a  like  indiscretion, 
for  what  reason  shall  nut  those  consequences  extend  to  you  / 
Shall  you  attain  success  without  that  preparation,  and  es- 
cape dangers  without  that  precaution,  which  are  required 
of  others?  Shall  happiness  grow  uy>  to  you,  of  its  own  ac- 
cord, and  solicit  your  acceptance,  wlien,  to  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, it  is  tlie  fruit  of  long  cultivation,  awA  the  acquisition 

of  labour  and  care  ? Deceive  not  yourselves  Aith  ti>o^s 

arrogant  hopes.  Whatever  be  your  rank.  Providence  will 
n-ot,  for  your  sake,  reverse  its  established  order.  The  au- 
thor of  your  being  hath  enjoined  yv)U  to  "  take  heed  to  your 
ways  ;  to  ponder  the  paths  of  your  feet :  to  remember  your 
Creator  in  the  days  of  your  youth.  He  hath  decreed,'that 
they  only  "  who  seek  ufter  wisdom,  shall  fiiul  it;  that  fools 
sliall  be  afflicted  because  of  their  transgressions;  and  that 
wdioever  refuseth  instr'-n  tion,  shall  destroy  his  own  soul." 
By  listening  to  these  adinonitions,  and  tempering  the  viv- 
acity of  youth  with  a  proper  mixture  of  serious  thought,  you 
may  ensure  cheei  ruiiiess  for  the  rest  o(  life  ;  but  by  deliver- 
ing yourselves  up  at  present  to  giddiness  and  levity,  you 
lay  the  foundation  of  lasting  heavi  less  of  heart. 

When  you  louk  forward  to  those  plans  of  life,  which  ei- 
ther your  circumstances  have  su^rgested,  or  your  fVionds 
have  proposed,  you  will  not  hesitate  to  acknowledge,  that 
in  order  to  pursue  them  uith  advantage, some  previous  dis- 
cjp'ine  is  requisite.  Be  assured,  that  whatever  is  to  be 
your  profv-ssion,  no  education  is  more  nacessary  to  your 
success,  than  the  acquirement  of  virtuous  dispositions  and 
habits  This  i~  the  universal  preparation  for  every  charac- 
ter, c-,d  every  statioi!  in  life.  Bad  as  the  world  is,  respect 
is  always  paid  to  vir-ue.  In  the  usual  course  of  liuman  af- 
fairs, it  v,ill  be  found,  that  a  plain  understanding,  joined 
with  acknowledged  worth,  contributes  more  to  prosperity, 
than  the  brightest  parts  without  probity  or  hoiitj'.ir.  Whe- 
ther science,  or  business,  or  public  life,  be  your  -diin,  virtue 
stilleuters,  for  apnncipal  share,  into  all  those  great  i?epart- 
ments  of  society.  It  is  connected  with  em-nence,  in  every 
liberal  art ;  with  reputation  in  every  branch  of  fair  and  use- 
tul  busineas  ;  with  distinctioa  in  every  public  stacion.     The 
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vigour  which  it  gives  the  mist],  and  the  weight  which  it 
adJs  to  character  ;  tlie  generous  sentiments  which  it 
breathes;  tiie  undaun'ed  spirit  which  it  inspires;  the  ar- 
dour of  diligence  which  it  quickens  ;  the  freedom  which  it 
procures  from  pernicious  ard  dishonourable  avocations  ;  are 
the  foun*lations  of  all  that  is  iiighlj  honourable,  or  greatlj 
successful  among  men. 

Whatever  ornamental  or  engr.ging  endowments  you  now 
possess*,  virtue  is  a  necesiarv  requisite,  in  order  to  their 
shining  with  proper  lujtre.  Feeble  are  the  attractions  of 
the  fairest  form,  if  it  be  suspected  that  nothing  uitiiin  cor- 
re  porj  -3  to  ihe  pleasing  appearance  without.  Short  are 
the  ^rRiiopliS  of  vvit,  wiien  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  vehicle  of 
TT^arice.  By  whatever  meuns  you  may  at  first  attract  the 
attent'on,  you  ca.  hohl  ih*  esi  ^em,  arid  secure  the  hearts 
of  others,  i^\\y  by  ainiiible  ni  ,p  >  jiti^ns,  and  tne  accompli -.ii- 
ments  of  t^^  iniisd.  These  are  the  qualities  whose  ifiiuence 
will  last,  whef)  the  lustre  of  ail  thai  once  sparkled  and  daz- 
zled has  passed  a-'^/ay. 

Let  not  then  the  season  of  yo^Jth  b;^  barren  of  improve- 
ments, so  ^ss>.ntial  to  your  future  lelicity  and  honour. —  ' 
iNovv  is  the  see«j-nrae  of  life  ;  and  ateordini,  to"  what  you 
sow,  you  shall  rea.s.''  Your  character  is  now,  under  di- 
vitic  A^sisfance,  uf  your  own  forming  ;  your  fate  is  in  some 
measure,  put  into  your  ov-n  hands.  Yuiir  nature  is  as  yet 
pliant  ?i}\i]  soft.  Habits  have  not  established  their  domin- 
ion. Pr-ju  lices  have  not  pre-occu;)ied  your  understand- 
ing. The  world  has  not  had  time  to  contract  and  debase 
your  a{?ecti{>ns.  All  your  powers  are  more  vigorous,  disem- 
barressed,  and  freo,  than  they  will  be  at  any  future  period. 
Whatever  impulse  you  now  give  to  your  desires  ajuJ  pas- 
sions, Vne  direction  is  likely  to  continue.  It  will  form  the 
chaiinel  in  whic  i  your  iife  is  to  run  ;  nay,  it  may  determine 
its  everlasting  issue.  Consider  then  the  employment  of 
this  important  period,  as  the  highest  trust  which  shall  ever 
be  committed  to  you  ;  as  in  a  great  measure,  decisive  of 
vour  h;'ppiness,  in  time,  and  in  eternity.  As  in  tiie  succes- 
&io!i  of  ihe  seasons,  each,  by  the  invariable  laws  of  nature, 
aftects  the  productions  of  what  is  next  in  course  ;  so,  in 
human  life,  every- period  of  our  age,  according  as  it  is  well 
or  ill  spent,  influences  the  happiness  of  that  which  is  to  fol- 
low. Virtuous  youth  gradua  ly  brings  lorward  accomplish- 
ed and  iiourishiiig  inanhood;  and  such  manhood  passes  of 
itself,  withou'  uneasiness,  into  respectable  and  tranquil  old 
aiie.  But  when  nature  is  turne<l  out  of  its  regular  course  dis- 
order takes  piaCsjin  themoraljjustasin  the  vegetable  world. 
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If  the  spring  put  forth  noblossomsja  summer  there  ^viI!be 
uo  beauty,  and  in  autumn,  no  fruit  :  so,  ifyouth  be  trilled 
away  without  improvement,  manhood  will  probahiy  be  con- 
temptible, and  old  age  miserable.  Ifthe  beginnings  of  iite 
have  been  "  vanity,"  its  latter  end  can  scarcely  be  uny  olher 
than  "  vexation  of  spirit" 

4  I  shall  finish    this  address,  with  calling  your  attention  to 
Ihat  dependence  on  the   blessing  of  heaven,  which,  amidst 
all  your  endeavours  after  imprT)vement,  you  ought  contiiiu- 
ally  to  preserve.     It  is  too  conunon  vvitn  the  youn.r,  evei! 
when  they  resolve  to   tread  the  pati:  of  virtue  a:n!   hcnonr, 
to  set  out  with  presumptuous    confidence  in  therasulves.— 
Trusting  to  their  own  abilities   for  carrying  tneni  siicccis- 
fully  through  life,  they  are  careless  of  applying  to  Gad,  or 
of  deriving  any  ass»stance  from  what    they  are  apt  lo  reck- 
on the  gloomy  discipline  of  religiori.     Ahis .'  how  littie  do 
they  know  the   dangers    which  await  them  r     Neither  hu- 
man wisdom,  nor  human  virtue,  unsupported  by  religion,  is 
equal  to  the    trying  situations  vvhicii    oiten  occur  in  life. — 
By  the  shock  of  temptation,  how  frequently  have  the  moSL 
virtuous  intentions  been  overthrown  ?     Under  the  pressure 
of  disaster,  how  often  has  the  greatest  constancy  sunk  ? — — 
*'  Every  good,  and  every  perfect  gift,  is  from  above."  Wis- 
dom and  virtue,  as  well  as"  riches  and  liouour,  coine   fr'-m 
God."     Destitute  of  his  favour,  you  are  i»i  no  better  siiua,- 
lion,  with  all  your  boasted  abiiiiies,   than   orphatis  left  to 
wander  iii  a  trackless  desert,  v\ithout  an^'  guide  to  conduct 
them,  or  any  shelter   to    cover   them  from    the   gatiiering 
storm.     Correct,  then,  this  ill-founded  arrogance.     Expect 
not,  tiiat  your  happiness  can    be  independent  of  Him  who 
made  you.     By  faith  and  repentance,  apply  to  the  Redeem- 
er ol  the  world.     By  piety  and  prayer,  seek  the  prolectiou 
of  the  God  of  neaven.     1  conclude  with  the  solemn  words, 
in  which  a   great  princF  delivered  his  dying   charge  to  his 
son  ;  v/ords,  which  every  young  person  ought  to  consider  as 
addressed  to  himself,  and  to  engrave   deeply  on  liis  iieart; 
"  Solomon,  my  son,  know  ti)ou  toe  God  ot  thy  fathers  ;  and 
serve  him  with  a  perfect  heart,  and  with  a  willing  mind. — • 
For  tjjr  Lord  searcheth  all  hearts,  and  underatandeth  all  the 
imaginations  of  the  tl-.oeghts.     If  thi>u   setk  him,  he  will  be 
founU  ot  thee  ;  but  if  thou  forsak-jii?m,  he  will  cast  tht^e  off 
for  ever,''  BL-uii* 
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CHAP.  IX. 

PROMISCUOUS  PIFXES. 

SECTION  I. 

Mfirthqucike  at  Calabria,  in  the  year  1638. 

An  account  of  this  dreadful  earthquake,  is  given  by  the 
celebratesl  father  Kircher.  It  happeneci  wniist  he  was  on 
hi-  jonrnpy  to  visit  Mdunt  ^tna.  and  the  re,-.t  of  the  won- 
ders that  lie  towanis  the  so'ith  of  Italy.  Kircher  is  con-if'.er- 
erl,  by  scholars,  asoiieof  the  greatest  prodigies  of  lc;;rnii  g, 

•'llr^vino;  i'lrecl  a  boat,  in  company  with  fi)ur  more,  (  wo 
friars  of  tl-.e  order  of  St.  Francis,  and  two  secular^,)  we 
launched  fi  nm  the  harbour  of  Messina,  in  Sicily  ;  andarri^ 
ved  the  same  day,  at  the  prcmontory  of  Pelorus.  Our  drs- 
ti'^ation  was  for  the  city  ofEuphaemia,  in  Cahitjiia;  wheie 
we  hyd  ^onie  business  to  contract  ;  and  where  we  designed 
to  tiirry  for  some  time.  However,  Provi<lence  seem.ed  wil- 
ii  li^  to  cross  our  design  ;  for  we  were  ohli2;ed  to  contiuc 
three  <lays  at  Pelorus,  (^n  account  of  the  weather  ;  and  tho* 
we  of'^eri  put  out  to  sea,  yet  we  were  as  often  driven  bark, 
A*  ';e'  gth,  wearied  with  the  delay,  we  resolved  to  prosecute 
our  voyage  ;  and,  althous:^^  the  sea  seemed  more  than  usual- 
Iv  ao:itate<l,  we  ventured  forwar<l.  The  gulf  of  Charybdis, 
'vs'hich  we  arjpfoacb.e'!,seeme«l  vvhirle<l  round  in  such  a  man- 
rer,  as  to  foroj  a  vast  hoilow,  verging  to  a  point  in  the  cen- 
tre. Proceeding  c.nward, and  turning  myey-^s  to  ^tna,  I 
saw  it  ca^,t  fortit  large  volumes  of  smoke,  of  mountainous 
&izes>  whii  h  entirely  covered  the  island,  anti  bl  >tted  out  the 
Very  sh«iresfrom  my  view.  This,  togetiier  with  the  dread- 
ful noise  and  tlie  sulpheruus  stencii,  which  was  strongly 
perceived,  filled  me  v/ith  apprehensions  that  soine  move 
dreadful  calamity  wa*  impen^ling.  The  sea  itself  seemed  to 
wear  a  very  unusual  appearance  :  they  who  have  seen  a  lake 
in  a  vioicnt  shower  of  rain,  coverefl  all  over  with  bubbles, 
will  conceive  some  idea  o(  its  agitations.  My  surprise  was 
still  mcrea-ed,  by  the  calmn-  ^s  and  serenity  of  the  weath- 
er ;  not  a  breeze,  no^^a^  cloud,  which  might  be  supposed  to 
put  all  nature  thus  into 'motion.  I  therefore  warned  my 
companioriS  tliatan  earthquake  was  approachi-ig  ;  an<l,  af- 
ter some  time,  making  for  the  shore  with  all  possible  dili- 
gence, we  lantled  at  Tropaea,  happy  and  thankful  for  haV" 
ing  escaped  the  threatening  dangers  of  the  sea." 
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"  But  our  triumphs  at  land  were   of  short  duration  /  for 
we  had  scarcely  arrived  at  the  Jusuil's  College,  in  that  city, 
wlien  our  ears  were  stunned  with  a   horrid   sound,  resemb- 
ling^hat  of  an  infinite  numberof  chariots,  driven  fiercely  for- 
ward ;  the  wheel?  rattling,  and  the  thongs  cracking.     Sooa 
after  this,  a  most  dreadful  earthquake  ensued  ;  so  that  the 
whole  tract  upon  which  we  stood    seemed   to  vibrate,  as  if 
v/e  were  in  the  scale  of  a  balance  that  continued  wavering. 
This  motion,  however,  soong  rew  more  violent ;  and  being  no 
longer  able  to  keep  my  legs,  I    was  thrown  prostrate  upon 
the  o:round.     In  the  mean  time,    the  universal  ruin    round 
me  redoubled  my  amazement.  The  crash  of  falling;  houses 
'  the  tottering  of  towers,  and   the   groans  of  the   dyinji^,  all 
contributed  to  raise  my  terror  and  despair.     On  every  side 
of  me,  I  saw  nothing  but  a  scene  of  ruin  ;  and  danger  threa- 
tening wherever  I  should  fly.     I    recommended    myself  to 
God,  as  my  last  great  refuge,  At  that  hour,  Ohow  vain  was 
evevy  sublunary  happiness  !  Wealth,  honour,  empire,  wis- 
dom, all  mere  useless  sounds,  and  as  empty  as   the  bubbles 
of  the  deep!    Just  standing  on  the    threshold   of  eternitv, 
nothing  but  God   was  my   pleasure;  and   tiie   nearer  I  ap- 
proached,  I  only    loved  him  tj^e   more.     After   some  time, 
however,  finding  that  I  remained    unhurt,  am.idst  the  gei.e- 
raJ   concussion,  I  resolved  to  venture  for  siifety  ;  and  run- 
ning as  fast  as  I  could,  I   reached  the  shore,  but  almost  ter- 
rified out  of  my  reason,     I  did   not  search  long  here,  till   I 
found  the  boat  in  which  I  had  landed;  and  my  companions 
also,  vvhose  terrors  were  even  greater  than  mine    Our  jnee- 
ting  was  not  of  that    kind,  where    everyone   is  de»irou>  of 
telUng  his  own    happy   escape  :  it   was  all  silence,  and   a 
gloomy  dread  of  impending  terrors.*' 

"  Leaving  this  seat  of  desolation,  we  prosecuted  our  voy- 
age along  the  coast  ;  and  the  next  day  came  to  Rochetta, 
where  we  landed,  although  the  earth  still  conti'iued  in  vln- 
ient  agitations.     But   we  had   scarcely  arrived  at  our  ifin, 

when  we  were  once  more  obliged  to  return  to  the  bruit  ; 

and,  in  about  a  half  an  hour,  we  saw  the  greater  part  of  the 
town,  atid  the  inn  at  which  we  had  setup,  flashe<l  to  the 
ground,  and  burying  the  inhabitaiUs  bene.ith  th.e  ruins.'.' 

"  In  this  manner,  proceeding  ou*anl  in  our  little  vessel, 
finding  no  safety  at  land,  and  yet,  from  t^e  smallness  of  our 
boat,  havinii;  but  a  very  danj^erous  countenance  at  sea,  we 
at  length  landed  at  Lopiziutn,  a  castle  midway  bptvveen 
Tropaea  and  Euphaemia,  the  city  to  which,  as  I  said  beforp, 
we  were  bound.  Here,  wherever  [  turned  my  eye>,  not  i  i  >• 
!?ut  scenes  of  ruin  and  horror  appeared  :  towns  and  casties 
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levelleti  to  the  p:rouml  ;  vStroinbalo,  tliough  at  sixty  miles 
dii^tj.ncp,  belrl  in«  H-rth  fli^nses  in  an  unu>ual  niain.er,  and 
with  a  noise  I  could  fiii^'irsc  Ij  hear.  Bi*t  my  atteution  was 
quivkiy  turned  from  more  remote,  to  contiuuous  daniier. — ' 
The  rumbl'nj!;  sound  of  an  approaching  eai  thquake,  which 
we  by  this  tinse  were  grown  acquainted  wifh,  alarmed  U3 
for  the  co'-SK-quenres  ;  it  every  moment  seemed  to  grow 
louder,  and  to  appronc  h  nearer,  Tlie  place  on  which  we 
st<'0d  now  began  to  shake  most  dreadtuliy  ;  so  that  being 
UPaL'e  o  <fand,  my  companions  and  I  canj^ht  hold  ofwhat- 
ev<M-  -h  ub  grew  next  to  us,  and  supported  ourselves  in  that 
man' ei." 

"  Aft(  r  some  time,  this  violf^nt  paroxysm  ceasing,  we  a- 
gain  stooJ  up,  in  order  to  prosecute  our  voyage  to  Euphae- 
nna,  which  lay  within  sight.  In  the  mean  time,  while  we 
Were  preparing  for  this  purpose,  I  turned  my  eyes  towards, 
the  city,  but  could  see  oiily  a  frightful  dark  cloud,  that 
seemed  to  rest  upon  the  place.  This  the  more  surprised 
us,  as  the  weather  was  so  very  serene.  V>^e  waited,  there- 
•'forp,  till  tne  cloul  had  passed  away  :  then  turning  to  look 
for  the  city,  it  wa>»  totally  sunk.  Won<lerful  to  teU  !  no- 
thirijj  but  a  dismal  and  putrid  lake  was  seen  where  it  stood. 
We  looked  about  to  find  some  one  that  could  tell  us  of  its 
sad  catastrophe,  but  could  see  no  person.  All  was  become 
a  melancholy  solitude  ;  a  scene  of  hideous  disolation.  Thus 
preceeding  pensively  along,  in  quest  of  some  human  being 
that  could  give  us  a  little  infoima'ion,  we  at  length  saw  a 
boy  sittin»by  the  shore,  and  appearing  stupified  with  ter- 
ror. Of  him,  therefoie,  we  enquired  concernig  the  fate  of 
the  city  ;  but  he  could  noi:  be  prevailed  on  to  give  us  an  an- 
swer. We  entreated  him,  with  every  expression  of  tender- 
ness and  pity  to  tell  us  ;  but  hia  senses  were  quite  wrapt 
up  in  tl.e  contemplation  of  the  danger  he  had  escaped.  We 
ofered  him  some  victuals,  but  he  seemed  to  loath  the  sight.. 
We  still  persisted  in  our  offices  of  kindness;  but  he  only 
pointed  to  the  place  of  the  city,  like  one  out  of  his  senses  ; 
and  then  running  up  into  the  w^oods,  was  never  heard  of  ai- 
ter.  Such  v,^as  the  fate  of  the  city  of  Euphaenua.  As  we 
continued  our  melanch(tly  course  along  the  shore,  the  whole 
coast,  for  the  space  of  tvvo  hundred  ndles,  presenting  noiii- 
ing  but  the  remains  of  cities  ,•  and  men  scattered,  without 
a  habitation,  over  the  fields.  Proceediiig  thus  alonir,  we  at 
length  ended  our  distressful  voyage  by  arriving  at  Naples,, 
after  having  escaped  a.  thousand  dangers  both  at  soa  and 
land.'*  coiDbMiTH. 
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SECTION  IF. 

Letter  from  Pliny  to  Geminius. 

Do  we  not  sometimes  observe  a  sort  of  people,  who  tho' 
they  are  thenisrlves  under  the  abject  dominion  of  every 
vice^  show  a  ki'id  of  malicious  resentment  against  the  errors 
of  others;  and  are  most  severe  upon  those  vvhom  they  most 
resemble?  yet,  surely  a  lenity  of  disposition,  even  in  per- 
sons who  have  the  least  occasion  for  clemency  themselves, 
is  of  all  virtues  the  most  becoming.  The  highest  of  all  char- 
acters, in  my  estimation,  is  his,  who  is  as  ready  to  pardon 
the  errors  of  mankind,  as  if  he  were  every  day  guilty  of 
some  himself;  and,  at  the  same  time,  as  cautious  of  com- 
mitting a  fault,  as  if  he  never  forgave  one.  It  is  a  rule  then 
which  we  should,  upon  all  occasions,  both  private  and  pub- 
lic, most  religiously  observe  ;  "  to  be  inexorable  to  our 
own  failings,  while  we  treat  those  of  the  rest  of  tne  world 
with  tenderness,  not  excepting  even  such  as  forgive  none 
ut  themselves." 
I  shall,  perhaps,  be  asked,  who  it  is  that  has  given  occa- 
sion to  these  reflections.  Know  then  that  a  certain  person 
lately — but  of  that  when  me  meet — thouj;h,  upon  second 
thougiits,  not  even  then  ;  lest,  whilst  I  condemn  and  expose 
his  conduct,  I  shall  act  counter  to  that  maxim  I  particular- 
ly recommend.  Whoever  therefore,  an<l  whatever  he  is,, 
shall  remain  in  silence:  for  tho'  there  may  be  some  use,per- 
haps,  in  setting  a  mark  upon  the  man,  for  the  sake  of  exam- 
ple, there  will  be  more,  however,  in  sparing  liim,  for  the 
sake  of  humanity.    Farewell.  melmoth's  pliht^ 

SECTION  III. 

Letter  from  Pliny  to  Marcellinus,  on  the  death   of  an  a- 
miable  young  ivoman. 

I  WRITE  this  under  the   utmost  opnrf^ssion  of  sorrow  : 

the  voungest  daut^hter  of  my  friend'  Funilanus  is    dead  ! 

Never  surely  was  there  a  more  ai^reeable,  and  more  amiable 
young  person  ;  or  one  who  better  deserved  to  have  enjoyed 
a  long,  I  had  almost  said,  an  immortal  hfe  !  She  had  all 
the  wisdom  of  age,  and  rliscretion  of  a  matron,  joined  with 
youthful  sweetness  and  virgin  modesty.  With  what  an  en- 
gagin":  fondness  did  she  behave  to  her  father  !  How  kind- 
ly and  respectfully  receive  hi^  frientls  !  How  affectionate* 
ly  treat  all  those  who,  in  their  respective  offices,  had  the 
care  and  education  of  her  !  She  employed  much  of  her 
lime  in  reading,  in  which  she  discovered  great  strength  of 
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judgment  ;  she  indulged  herself  in  few  diversions,  and  those 
with  much  caution.  With  what  forbearance,  with  what  pa- 
tience,  with  what  courage,  did  she  endure  her  last  illness  / 
She  complied  with  all  the  directions  of  her  physicians  ;  she 
encouraged  her  sister,  and  her  father  ;  and,    when  all  her 
strength  of  body  was  exhausted,  supported  herself  by  the 
single  vigour  of  her  mind.     That,  indeed,  continued,  even 
to  her  last  moments,  unbroken  by  the  pain  of  a  long  illness, 
or  the  terrors  of  approaching  death  ;  and  it  is  a  reflection 
which  makes  the  loss  of  her  so  much  the  more  to  be  lamen- 
ted.    A  loss  infinitely  severe  !  and  more  severe  by  the  par- 
ticular conjuncture  in  which  it  happened  !     She   was  con- 
tracted to  a  most  worthy  youth  ;  the    wedding  day  was  fix- 
ed, and  we  were  all  invited.    How  sad  the  change  from  the 
highest  joy,  1o  thedeepest  sorrow/  How  shall  I  express  the 
wound  that  pierced  my  heart,  when  1  heard  Fundanus  him- 
self, (as  grief  is  ever  finding  out  circumstances  to  aggravate 
its  affliction,)  ordering  the  money  he  had    designed  to  lay 
out  upon  clothes  and  jewels  for  her  marriage,  to  be  employ, 
ed  in  myrrh  and  spices  for  her   funeral  !     He  is   a  man  of 
great  learning  and  good  sense,   who    has  applied    himself, 
from  his  earliest  youth,  tot'^^e  noblest  and  most  elevated  stu- 
dies :  but  all  the  maxims  of  fortitude  which  he  has  received 
from  books,  or  advanced  himself,  he  now  absolutely  rejects; 
and  every  other  virtue  ot  his  heart  gives  place  to  all  a  pa- 
rent's tenderness.  We  shall  excuse,  we  shall  even  approve 
his  sorrow,  when    we  consider    what   he  has  lost.     He  has 
lost  a  daughter  who  resembled  him  in  his  manners,  as  well 
as  his  pt^rson  ;  and  exactly   copied  out  all  her  father.     If 
his  friend  Marcellinus  shall  think  proper   to  v/rite  to  him, 
upon  the  subject  of  so  reasonable  a  grief,  let  me  remind  him 
not  to  use  the  rougher  aiguments  of  consolation,  and  such 
as  seem  to  carry  a  sort  of  reproof  with  tliem  ;  but   tiiose  of 
kitid  and  sympathizinjihum.inity.     Time    will   render  him 
more  open  to  the  dictates  of  reo^on  :  for  as  a  fresh  wound 
shrinks  back  from  the  nand  of  the  surgeon,  but  by   degrees 
submits  to,  and  even    requires  the  means  of  its  cure  ;  so  a 
mind,  under  t'le  first  impression*  of  a  misfortune,  shuns  and 
rejects  all  arguments  of  consolation  ;  but  at  length,  if  appli- 
ed with  teialiM-ness,  calmly   and    willingly   acquiesces   in 
them.     Farewell.  melmoth's  pliny. 

SECTION  IV. 
On  discretion. 
I  HAVE  often   thought,  if  the    minds  of  men  were  laid  o- 
pen,  we  shoulu  see  bui  little  defFereuce   between  that  of  a 
wise  man,  and  that  of  a  fool. 
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There  are  infinite  reveries,  mniberlcss  extravagances, 
and  a  succession  cf  vanities,  which  pass  through  both.  The 
great  diflfereiiCe  is,  that  the  fn^t  knows  how  to  pick  and 
cuJ!  his  thoughts  for  conversation,  by  suppressinjsi;  some,  and 
coniniunicati*  g  (others  ;  whereas  the  other  lets  them  all  in- 
(liflFerpntly  fiy  out  in  words.  '1  his  sort  of  <;iscretion,  how- 
ever hiis  no  place  in  private  conversation  between  intimate 
friends.  On  such  occ-'-sions,  the  wisest  men  very  often  talk. 
like  i\\e  weakest  ;  for  indeed  talking  with  a  friend  is  nothing 
else  than  thinking  aloud. 

Tully  has  theiefote  very  justly  exposed  a  prece]>f,  deliv- 
ered by  some  ancient  writer.  That  a  man  should  live  with 
his  ent  my  in  such  a  manner,  as  m.ijiht  leave  him  room  to 
become  his  friend  ;  and  with  his  friend,  in  such  a  manner, 
that,  if  he  became  his  enemy,  it  should  not  be  in  his  power 
to  hurt  him.  The  first  part  of  this  rule,  which  regards  our 
behaviour  tow  ardv'^  a  friend,  savours  more  of  cunning  than 
of  discretion  :  ar,(i  would  cut  a  man  ofl'from  the  greatest 
pleasures  of  life,  which  are  the  fieedoms  of  conversation 
with  a  bosom  friend  Besides  that,  when  a  frind  is  turned 
into  an  etiemy,  tiie  world  is  just  enough  to  accuse  the  per{i° 
diiiusness  of  the  friend,  rather  than  tlie  indiscretion  of  the 
person  v\ho  eonfided  in  him. 

Discretion  does  not  only  show  itself  ih  words,  but  in  all 
the  circumstances  of  action  ;  and  is  like  an  under-agent  of 
Provii'ence,  to  guide  and  direct  us  in  the  ordinary  concerns 
oi  life. 

There  are  many  more  shining  qualities  in  the  mind  of 
man,  but  there  is  none  so  uselul  as  discretion.  It  is  this, 
indeed, which  gives  a  value  to  all  the  rest;  which  sets  them 
at  work  in  their  proper  times  and  places  ;  and  turns  them  to 
the  advantage*  of  the  person  who  is  possessed  of'them.  With- 
out it,  learning  is  pedantry,  and  wit  impertinence  ;  virtue 
itsel flocks  like  weakness  ;  the  best  parts  only  qualify  a 
man  to  be  more  sprigiitly  in  errors,  and  active  in  his  own 
prejudice. 

Discretion  does  not  only  make  a  man  the  master  ofhia 
own  parts,  but  of  other  men*s.  The  discreet  man  finds  out 
the  talents  of  those  he  converses  with  ;  and  knows  how  to- 
apply  them  to  proper  uses.  Accordingly,  if  we  look  into 
particular  communities  and  divisions  of  men,  we  may  ob- 
serve, that  it  is  the  discreet  man,  not  the  witty,  nor  the 
learned,  nor  the  brave,  who  guides  the  conversation,  and 
givi  s  measures  to  society.  A  man  with  great  talents,  but 
void  tf  discretion,  is  like  Polyphemus  in  the  fable,   strong- 
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wnd  blind  ;  endued    w'rth  an  irresistible  force,  which,  fer 
want  of  sight,  is  of  no  use  to  him« 

Though  a  man  has  all  other  perfections,  yet  if  he  vvants 
discreticwi,  he  will  be  of  no  o^reat  consequence  in  the  world; 
on  the  contrary,  if  he  has  this  single  talent  in  peifecti()n,and 
but  a  common  share  of  others,  he  may  do  what  he  pleases 
in  his  particulai-  station  of  life, 

At  the  same  time  that  i  think  discretion  the  most  useful 
talent  a  man  can  be  mas'er  of,  1  look  upon  cuiining  to  be 
the  accoiuplishment  of  little,  mean,  ungenerous  minds.  Dis- 
cretion points  out  the  noblest  ends  to  us  _;  and  pursues  the 
most  proper  and  laudable  methods  of  attaining  them  :  cun* 
ningiias  only  private    selfish  aims;  and   sticks  at  nothing 
which  may  make  thesi  succeed.     Discretion    has  large  and 
extended  views  ;   and,  like  a  well-formed  eye,  commands  a 
whole  horizon  :  cunning  is  a  kind  of  short  sightedness,  that 
discovers  the  minutest   objects  wl.ich  are  near  athand,  but 
is  not  able  to  discern  things  at  a  distance.     Discretion,  the 
more  it  is  discovered,  gives  a  greater  authority  to  the  per- 
son who  possesses  it :  cunning,  when   it  is  once  detected, 
loses  its  lorce,  and  makes  a  man  incapable  of  bringing  about 
even  those  events  which  he  might  have  done,  had  he  passei^ 
only  for  a  plain  man.  Discretion  is  the  perfection  of  reason 
and  a  guide  to  us  in  all  the  duties  of  life:  cunning  is  a  kind 
of  instinct,  that  only  looks  out  after  our  immediate  interest 
and  welfare.     Discretion  is  only    found  in  men  of  stron| 
sense  and  good  understandings  :  cunning  is  often  to  be  m& 
wit'i  in  brutes  themselves;  and  in  persons  who  are  but  the 
fe.vest  removes  from  tnem.     In  short,  cunning  is  only  the 
mimic  of  discretion  ;  and  it  may  pass    upon  weak  men,  iri 
the  Some  manner  as  vivacity  is  often  mistaken  for  wit,  and 
gravity,  fur  wis  lorn. 

The  cast  ot  miiul  which  is  natural  to  a  discreet  man^ 
makes  him  look  forward  inio  futurity,  and  consider  what 
wiil  be  his  condition 'uiliiojis  of  ages  hence,  as  well  as  what 
it  is  at  present,  lie  kno^vs  that  h.is  misei'y  or  happiness 
w-iich  is  reserved  f>r  mm  in  another  world,  loses  nothing  of 
its  rea.i-y  by  being  p!ace<i  .it  so  great  a  distance  from  him. 
The  oijJL^cts  do  nor  appear  little  to  him  because  they  are 
remote.^ — He  considers,  that  those  pleasures  and  pains 
which  lie  hid  in  eternity,  approacn  nearer  to  him  ev- 
ery moment  ; and   will  be  present   wit  i  him    in    their 

full  weight  anti  measure,  as  much  as  those  pains  and 
pleasures  vviii«:h  he  feels  at  tnis  very  instant.  For 
thij  rtason,  he  is  careful  to  secure  to  nimself  that  whicii  is 
ihM  proper  happiness  of  his  nature,  aad  tne  ultimate  design 
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of  his  being.  lie  carries  his  thoughts  to  the  end  of  every 
action  ;  and  considt^rs  the  most  distant,  as  well  as  the  most 
immediate  effects  of  it.  He  supercedes  every  little  pros- 
pect of  ^ain  and  advantage  which  offers  itself  here,  if  he 
does  not'Snd  it  consistent  with  his  views  of  an  hereafter. 
In  a  word,  his  hopes  are  full  of  immortality  ;  his  schemes 
are  large  and  glorious  ;  ami  his  conduct  suitable  to  one 
who  knows  his  true  interest,  and  how  to  pursue  it  by  prop- 
ter methods.  addison. 

SECTION  V. 

On  the  government  of  our  Thoughts. 

A  multitude  of  cases  occur,  in    which  we  are  no  less  ac- 
countable, for  what  we  think,  than  for  what  we  do. 

As,  first,  when  the  introt'uction  of  any  train  of  thought 
depends  upon  ourselves,  and  is  our  voluntary  act,  by  turn- 
ing our  attention  towards  such  objects,  awakenirig  such 
pashions,  or  ei;ga;^ing  in  such  employments,  as  we  know 
must  give  a  peculiar  determination  to  our  tiioughts.  Tif  xt 
when  thoughts,  by  whatever  acci<lent  they  may  have  beer^ 
oriv:;inally  suggested,  are  indulged  with  deliberation  and 
complacency.  Though  the  mind  has  been  pas.-iive  in  their 
reception,  and,  therefore,  from  biame  ;  y»^t,  if  it  b<i  active 
in  their  continuance,  the  guilt  becomes  its  own.  They 
may  have  intruded  at  first,  like  unbidden  guests  :  but  if 
when  entered,  they  are  made  welcome,  and  kindly  enter- 
tained, the  case  is  the  same  as  if  they  had  been  invirod 
from  the  beginning.  If  we  are  thus  acvountable  to  G'  d  for 
thoughts  either  voluntarily  introduced,  or  deliberately  in- 
dulged, ^^e  are  no  less  so,  in  the  last  place,  fo*-  those  which, 
find  admittance  iiito  our  hearts  from  supine  negligence, 
from  total  relaxation  of  attention,  from  allowing  our  imag- 
ination to  rove  with  entire  license,  "  like  the  eyes  of  the 
fool,  towards  the  end  of  the  earih."  Our  miuds  are,  in  this 
case,  thrown  open  to  folly  and  vanity.  They  are  prostitu- 
ted to  every  evil  thing  v.  hich  pleases  to  take  possession. — 
The  consequences  nust  all  be  charged  to  our  account ;  a^tl 
in  vain  we  plead  excuse  from  human  infirmity.  Hence  it 
appears,  that  the  great  object  at  which  we  are  to  aim  in 
governing  our  thoughrs,  is,  to  fake  the  most  effectual  mea- 
sures for  preventing  the  introduction  of  such  as  are  sinful  ; 
and  for  hastening  their  expulsion,  if  they  shall  have  intrc- 
iuced  themselves  without  consent  of  the  will. 

But  when  we  descend  into  our  bt  easts,  and  examine  how 
far  we  have  studied  to  keep  this  object  in  viev.',  who  can 
tell,  "  how  oft  he  hath  oifended  r"  in  no  article  of  religion 
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©r  morals  are  men  more  culpably  remiss,  than  in  the  unre- 
strained indulgence  they  give  to  fancy  ;  and  that  too,  for 
ihe  most  part,  without  remorse.  Since  the  time  that  reason 
began  to  exert  her  powers,  thought,  during  our  waking  hours, 
has  been  active  in  every  breast,  without  a  moment's  sus- 
pension or  pause.  The  current  of  ideas  has  been  always 
flowing.  Tiie  wheels  of  the  spiritual  engine  have  circula- 
ted with  perpetual  motion.  Let  me  ask,  wliat  has  been  the 
fruit  of  this  incessant  activity,  with  the  greater  part  of  man- 
kind ?  Of  tlie  innumerable  liours  tiiat  have  b.-en  employed 
in  t'nought,  how  few  are  marked  with  any  permanent  or 
useful  effj'ct?  How  many  have  either  pa-sed  away  in  idle 
flreams ;  or  have  been  aban<l(ined  to  anxious  discontented 
musings,  to  unsocial  and  maligiiant  passions,  or  to  irregU' 
iar  and  criminal  de^ires?  \idd  I  power  to  lay  open  tiiat 
store!iouse  of  iniquity  which  the  heartsof  too  many  conceal  ; 
could  I  draw  out  and  reatl  to  them  a  list  of  all  the  imagi- 
nations they  have  devised,  and  all  the  passions  they  have 
indulged  in  secret ;  what  a  picture  of  men  should  1  present 
to  themselves  !  What  crimes  would  they  appe'i.r  to  have 
perpetrated  in  secrecy,  which  to  their  most  intimate  com- 
panions they  durst  not  reveal .' 

Even  when  men  imagine  theirthoughtstobe  innocently  em- 
ployed, they  too  commonly  suffer  them  to  run  out  into  ex- 
travagant imaginations,  and  cnimerical  plans  of  what  they 
would  wish  to  attain,  or  chous<i  to  be,  if  they  could  "frame 
the  course  of  things  accor<iing  to  their  rlesire.  Though 
S')»:h  employments  of  fancy  come  nojt  under  the  same  des- 
cription with  those  which  are  plair)ly  criminal,  yet  wholly 
auhiamable  they  seldom  are.  Besides  the  waste  of  time 
Wiiichthey  occasion,  and  the  mi-application  which  t!iey  in- 
dicate of  those  intellectual  powers  that  were  given  to  us  for 
much  nobler  purposes,  such  romintic  spr'culations  lead  us 
always  into  twe  neighbourhood  of  forbidden  regions.  They 
place  us  on  dangerous  ground.  They  are,  for  the  most 
part,  connected  with  some  one  bad  passion ;  and  they  al- 
ways nourish  a  s»ddy  and  frivolous  turn  of  thought.  Tliey 
unfit  the  mind  for  applying  with  vigour  to  rational  pursuits, 
or  for  acquiescing  in  sober  plans  of  conduct.  From  that 
ideal  world  in  whicn  it  allows  itseif  to  d.v^ll,  it  returns  to 
th  '  commerce  of  men,  unbent  and  relaxed,  sickly  and  taint-« 
ed,  averse  to  discharging  the  duties,  and  sometimes  disqual-i 
ified  eveu  for  relishing  the  pleasures  of  ordinary  life.     ^ 
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SECTION  vr. 

On  the  evils  ivhich  flow  from  unrestrained  passions. 

When  maa  revalted  from  his  Maker,  !;is  passions  rebel- 
led against  himself;  and,  from  being  oriuinally  the  minis- 
ters of  reason,  have  become  the  tyrants  of  the  soul.  Hence, 
in  treating  of  this  subject,  two  things  may  be  assumed  as 
principles  :  first,  thatthiough  the  (>resent  weakness  of  the 
understanding,  our  passions  are  often  directed  tovsards  im- 
proper objects  ;  and  next,  tnat  even  when  their  diiection 
is  just,  and  their  objects  are  innocent,  they  prrp*?tually  tend 
to  run  into  excess  ;  they  always  hurry  us  t -'wards  their  gra- 
tification, with  a  blind  and  dangerous  impetuosity.  On  these 
two  points  then  turns  the  whole  government  of  our  passio!is: 
first,  to  ascertain  the  proper  objects  of  tlieir  pursuit;  and 
next,  to  restrain  them  in  that  pursuit  when  they  would  carry 
us  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason.  If  there  is  any  passion 
which  intrudes  itself  unseaso  ably  into  our  mind,  which 
darkens  and  troubles  our  judi^meiit,  or  habtually  discompo- 
ses our  temper  ;  which  unfits  us  for  properly  discharging 
the  duties,  or  disqualifies  us  for  cheerfully  enjoying  the 
comforts  of  life,  we  may  certainly  conclude  it  to  have  gamed 
a  dangerous  ascendant.  The  great  object  \.hich  we  ought 
to  propose  to  ourselves  is,  to  acquire  a  firm  and  steadfast 
inin<l,  which  the  infatuation  of  passijn  shall  not  seduce, 
nor  its  violence  shake  ;  which,  resting  on  fixed  principles, 
shall,  in  the  midst  ot  contending  emotions,  remain  free, 
and  master  of  itself ;  able  to  listen  caimiy  to  tht  voice  of 
conscience,  and  prepared  to  obey  its  dictates  \^it;lOut  hesi- 
tation. 

To  obtain,  ifpo.-slble,  such  command  of  passion,  is  one  of 
the  highest  attainments  of  the  rational  nature.  Arguments 
to  show  its  importan>^e  crowd  up'in  us  from  every  quarrrr. 
If  there  be  any  fertile  source  of  mischief  to  human  lite,  it  is, 
beyond  doubr,  the  misrule  of  passion.  It  is  this  which  poi- 
sons the  enjoyment  of  individu.ils,  overturns  tlie  order  of 
society, and  strews  the  path  of  life  with  so  matiy  miseries, 
as  to  render  it  indeed  ti.e  vale  of  tears.  All  those  great 
scenes  of  public  calamity,  which  we  behold  with  astonish- 
ment and  horror,  have  originated  from  the  source  of  violent 
passions.  These  have  overspread  the  earth  with  bloodshed. 
These  have  pointed  the  assasm's  dagger,  and  filled  the  poi- 
soned bowl.  Tnesse,  in  every  age,  have  furnished  too  co- 
pious materials  for  the  orator's  pathetic  declamation,  and 
for  the  poet's  tragical  song. 
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When  from  public  Wii  we  dts.  end  to  private  conduct, 
though  passi«)n  opet;  tes  not  tiv^re  in  so  wide  and  destruc- 
tive a  sphere,  we  shall  find  its  influence  to  be  no  less  bane- 
ful. I  nee  !  not  mention  the  black  auii  fierce  passions, such 
as  envy,  jc-  usj,  and,  revenge,  .viiose  effects  are  obviouslj' 
noxiou?.,  ah'-  hose  agitationri  are  Immeiiate  misery.  But 
take  any  of  I  'icentiqusand  sensuai  kind.  Suppose  it  to 
have  urdimiti  s( ope  ;  trace  it  throuo^iKiUt  its  cuuri-e  ;  and 
we  shall  ^\\d  t/vit  gradually,  as  it  rises,  ic  taints  the  sound- 
ness, and  trouDli2S  the  peace,  of  his  mind  over  v.  h'jinifc 
reigns/  that,  ii.  i  s  proy,ress,  it  engages  him  in  pursuits 
which  are  marked  eitlier  with  danger  or  v/ith  shame  ;  that, 
in  the  end,  it  A'asi?s  his  to^tune,  destroys  ids  health,  oi-  de- 
bases his  character  ;  and  aggravates  all  tne  miseries  in  which 
it  has  involved  him,  with  the  concluding  pangs  of  bitter  re- 
morse. Through  all  the  stages  of  this  fatal  coar.-^e,  how 
many  have  heretofore  run  ?  What  multitudes  do  we  daily 
beiiold  pursuing  itj  with  blind  and  headlong  steps  ?     blair. 

SECTION  VIL 

On  the  proper  state  of  our  teuiper,  with  rcsvect  to  one  ana- 
ther. 

It  is  evident,  in  the  general, that  if  we  consult  either 
public  welfare  or  private  happiness,  Ciiristian  charity  ought 
to  rgulate  our  disposition  in  mutual  intercourse.  But  as 
thiS  great  principle  admits  of  several  diversified  apnearanp 
ces,  let  us  consider  some  of  tlie  chief  forms  under  which  it 
ought  toshow  itself  in  the  usual  tenor  of  life. 

What  first,  presents  itself  to  be  recommended,  is  a  peace- 
able temper  ;  a  disposition  averse  to  give  offence,  and  de- 
ijirous  of  cultivating  harmony,  and  amicable  intercourse  in 
society.  This  supposes  yielding  and  condescenriing  man- 
ners, unwillingness  to  contend  with  others  about  tiiiies.and 
in  contests  that  are  unavoidable,  proper  maderation  of  spi- 
rit. Such  a  temper  is  the  first  principle  of  self  enjoyment. 
It  is  the  basis  of  all  order  and  happiness  among  mankind. — 
The  positive  and  contentious,  the  rude  and  quarrelsome 
are  ttie  bane  of  society.  Tuey  seem  destined  to  blast  tht 
small  share  of  comfort  which  nature  has  here  allotted  t<i 
man.  But  they  cannot  disturb  the  peace  of  others,  mo« 
than tiiey  break  their  own.  The  hurricane  rages  first  in' 
their  own  bosom,  before  it  is  let  forth  upon  the  world.  In 
the  tempests  which  they  raise,  they  are  always  tost;  and 
frequently  it  is  their  lot  to  perish. 
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A  peaceable  temper  must  be  supported  by  a  canuid  one, 
or  a  disp'.isitinn  to  view  the  conduct  of  others  with  fairness 
and  impartiality.  This  stands  opposed  to  a  jealous  ajid 
suspicHius  temperj  which  ascribes  every  action  to  the  wor-t 
motive,  and  throws  a  bluckbhade  over  every  character. — It 
ue  would  be  Itappy  m  ourselves,  or  in  our  connexions  v.  it'i 
•OihersJetUa  j^^uard  against  thii  maii;j;.nant  8|)irit.  Let  us 
^tudy  that  charity  "  which  thinketlj  no  evil  •"  that  tensp^H* 
\\hidl,  without  degeneratmji  into  credulity,  vvil!  diiipose  u-; 
to  be  just;  and  which  can  aiiosv  us  to  observe  an  err^  f, 
without  imputing  it  as  a  crime.  Tims  we  shaii  be  kept 
free  from  tliat  continual  irritation,  which  imaginary  injtu-vi 
raise  in  a  suspicious  breast  ;  and  shall  walk  amoiig  men  as 
our  brethren,  not  as  our  eneniies. 

But  to  be  peaceable,  and  to  he  candid,  is  not  all  that  is 
required  ofag;*od  rnan.  He  must  cultivate  a  kind,  gene- 
rous, and  sympatidzing  temper,  which  feels  for  distress, 
wherever  it  is  beheld  ;  which  enters  into  the  concerns  of 
his  friends  with  ardour;  and  to  all  with  whom  he  iias  in- 
tercourse, is  i:e!itle,  obliging,  ami  humane.  How  amiable  ap- 
pears such  a  iii.>position,  wlien  contrasted  with  a  n;alicioiis 
or  envious  fvsrrper,  which  wr^tpt  itseif  up  in  iis  own  narrow 
interesc,  luoks  with  an  evil  eye  on  the  success  ofotliers, and 
with  an  uniiatural  satisfaction,  feeds  on  their  disappoint- 
ments or  miseries  !  How  little  does  he  know  of  the  true 
happiness  cf  life,  who  is  a  stranger  to  that  intercourse '^t 
good  offices  anii  kind  affections,  which,  by  a  pleasing  charm^ 
attache^  men  to  one  another,  and  circulates  joy  from  heart 
to  heart  ! 

We  are  not  to  imagiiie,  that  a  benevolent  tenr^per  finds 
no  exercise,  unless  when  opportunities  offer  of  performing 
actions  of  high  generosity,  or  of  extensive  utility.  These 
may  seldom  cocur.  T'le  condition  ol  the  greater  part  of 
mankind  in  a ^ood  measure,  precludes  them.  But,  in  the 
ordinary  round  of  human  affairs,  many  occasions  dailv  pre- 
sent themselves,  of  mitigating  the  vexations  whioli  others 
suffer;  of  soothing  their  minds  ;  of  aitlingtiieir  interest  ;  of 
promoting  tl\eir  cheerfulness,  or  ease.  Such  occasions  may 
relate  to  the,  smaller  incidents  of  life.  But  let  us  remem- 
ber, thatot  small  incidents  the  system  of  human  life  is 
chilly  com.posed.  The  attentions  which  respect  these,  whess^ 
suggestec'i  by  real  benignity  of  temper,  are  often  more  mate- 
rial to  tlje  happiness  of  those  around  us,  than  actions  wh*  ' 
carry  tliC  appearance  of  greater  dignity  and  splenU^-  'Cli 

vvise  or  good  man  ought  to  account  any  rui'*'  ^^^^'  ^o 
as  beio,w  his  regard,  which  tend  to  c*---  ^-^  ^'^  behaviour 
^rhoofl  ot  mankind  in  comfortable  union!"         ^''^^^  ^'^''*^ 
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Particularly  amidst  that  familiar  intercojrse  vvhich  be- 
longs to  domeslic  life,  all  the  virtues  of  temper  find  an  am- 
ple range.  It  is  very  unfortunate,  tlsat  within  that  circle,, 
n;en  too  often  think  themselves  at  liberty,  to  give  unres- 
trained vent  to  the  caprice  of  passion  and  humour.  Wliere- 
as  there,  on  the  contrary,  more  than  any  where  else,  it  con- 
cerns them  to  attend  to  the  government  of  their  heart  ;  to 
chtick  what  is  vi(dent  in  their  tempvrs,  and  to  soften  vviiat 
is  harsh  in  their  manners.  For  there  tlie  temper  is  formf^d. 
There,  the  real  character  displays  itsell.  Tlie  forms  of  the 
world  disguise  men  when  abroad.  But  within  his  own  fam- 
ily, every  man  is  known  to  be  what  he  truly  is.  In  all  our 
intercourse  then  with  others,  particularly  in  that  which  is 
closest  ami  most  intimate,  let  us  cultivate  a  peaceable,  a 
candid,  a  gentle,  and  friendly  temper.  This  is  the  temper 
to  which,  by  repeated  injunctions,  our  holy  religion  seeks  i 
to  form  us.  This  was  the  temper  of  Christ  This  is  thfe  | 
temper  of  Heaven. 

SECTION  VIII. 

Excellence  of  the  holy  Scriptures. 

1 5  it  bigotry  to  believe  the  sublime  truths  of  the  Gospel, 
with  full  assurance  uf  faith  ^  I  glory  in  such  bigotry.  I 
would  not  part  with  it  for  a  thousand  worMs.  I  congratu- 
late the  man  who  is  p:)ssessed  of  it  :  for,  amidst  all  the  vi- 
cissitudes and  calamities  of  the  present  state,  that  man  en- 
joys an  inexhaustible  fund  of  consolation,  of  which  it  Is 
not  in  the  power  of  fortune  to  deprive  him. 

There  is  not  a  book  on  earth,  so  favourable  to  all  the  kind, 
and  all  the  sublime  affections;  or  so  unfriendly  to  hatred 
and  persecution,  to  tyranny,  to  injustice,  and  every  sort  of 
malevolence,  as  the  Gospel.  It  breathes  nothing  through- 
out, but  mercy,  benevolence,  and  peace. 

Poetry  is  sublime,  when  jt  awakens  in  the  mind  any  great 
and  good  affection,  as  piety,  or  patriotism.  This  is  one  of 
the  noblest  eftects  of  the  art.  The  Psalms  are  remarkable, 
beyond  all  other  writings,  for  their  power  of  inspiring  de- 
vout emations.  But  it  is  not  in  this  respect  only,  that  they 
are  sublime.  Of  the  divine  nature,  they  contain  the  most 
magnificent  (iescrij)tions,  that  the  soul  of  man  can  compre- 
hend. The  hundred  and  fourth  Psahn,  in  particular,  dis- 
plays the  power  and  goodness  of  Providence,  in  creating 
and  preserving  the  world,  and  the  various  tribes  of  animals 
in  it,  with  such  majestic  brevity  and  beauty,  as  it  is  vain  to 
),oak  tor  in  any  human  composition. 
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Such  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  as  are  level  to  hu- 
man capacity,  appear  to  be  agreeable  to  the  purest  truth. 
and  the  soundest  morality.  All  the  genius  and  learning  of 
the  heathen  world  ;  all  tne  penetration  of  Pythagoras,  So- 
Ci-ates,  and  Aristotle,  had  never  been  able  to  produco  such 
a  system  of  moral  duty,  and  so  rational  an  account  of  Provi- 
dence and  of  man,  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Compared,  indeed,  with  this,  all  other  moral  a,nd 
theological  wisdom, 

Loses,  discountenanc'd.and  like  foJly  shows. 

BKATTIE. 

CHAP.  IX. 

Reflections  occasioned  hy  a  review  of  the  blessings,  pronowu- 
ced  by  Christ  on  his  disciples,  in  his  sermon  on  the  mourd 

Wh,\t  i.bnndant  reason  have  we  to  tliank  God,  that  thig. 
large  and  instructive  discourse  of  our  blessed  Redeemer,  is 
so  particularly  recorded  by  the  sacred  historian.  Let  ev- 
ery one  that  '*  hath  ears  to  liear,"atteitd  to  it :  for  surely  no 
man  ever  spoke  as  our  Lord  did  on  this  occasion.  Let  us 
fix  our  minds  in  a  posture  of  humble  attention,  that  we  may 
"  receive  the  law  from  his  mouth." 

He  opened  it  with  blessings,  repeated  and  most  impor- 
tant bleseings.  But  on  whom  are  they  'pronounced  ?  and 
whom  are  we  taught  to  think  the  happiest  of  mnnkind  ? — 
The  meek  antl  the  humble  ;  the  penitent  and  the  inerciful  ; 
the  peaceful  and  \\\^  pure;  those  that  hunger  and  thirst  af- 
ter nghteoueneSs  ;  those  that  labour,  but  faint  not,  under 
persecution  !  Lord!  how  diffrent  a^e  thy  maxims  fro;n 
tho%e  of  the  children  of  this  woild  ! — They  call  ih'.'-  proud 
happy  ;  and  admire  the  gay,  the  rich,  the  power  ful,  and 
the  victorious.  But  let  a  vain  vvoild  take  its  gaudy  trifi^s, 
ami  dress  up  the  foolish  creatures  that  pursue  them. — May 
our  souls  share  in  that  happiness,  which  t'ae  SonofGtxl 
came  to  recommend  and  to  prorure  !  May  we  obtain  ir'Pr- 
cy  of  the  Lord  ;  may  we  be  owned  as  his  children;  enjoy 
his  presence  ;  and  inherit  his  kingdom  I — With  thes^' en- 
joyments, and  these  hopes,  we  will  cheerfully  welcome  the 
lowest,  or  the  most  painful  circumstances. 

Let  us  be  animated  to  cultivate  those  amiab'e  virtues, 
Vrhii-h  are  here  recommended  to  us^;  this  huinility  and  meek- 
np-s;  this  penitent  sense  of  sin;  this  ardent  rlesire  after  riiih- 
teousness;  this  compassion  and  puiity;  this  peaceful  ne-^s  and 
fortitude  Oi   &oui;  and,  in  a  word,  this   universal  goodneus 
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uhich  becomes  n?,  as  we  sustain  the  cliaracter  of  "  the  salt 
of  the  earth/'  and,  *'  i\\e  li^ht  of  the  world." 

Is  there  not  reason  to  lament,  that  we  answer  the  charac- 
ter no  bv^tttr?  Is  there  not  reason  to  exclaim  with  a  good 
niMH  in  f<»rme  r  times,  "  Blessed  Lord  !  eitlier  these  are'  not 
tiiy  words,  or  we  are  not  Cliristiaiis  /'*  Oh,  season  our  hearts 
more  eftecuallv  with  thy  u;race  !  Pour  forth  th.jt  divine  oil 
0'*  our  Ijimps  !  Then  shall  the  fla^ne  brio;hten;  th-^n  shall 
the  ancient  honours  of  thv  reli^iim  be  revived  :  a?»d  multi" 
tij'-es  he  av  ;k<'n-d  and  animated,  by  the  lustre  «>f  it,  "to 
gl-rilj  our  Father  in  heaven."  doddhidge. 

SECTION  X. 

Schemes  of  life  often  illusory. 

Om\r,  the  so  I  of  Hassan,  had  passed  seventy  five  years 
i'n  ho  .our  anrl  prosn*  ritj.  The  favour  of  three  successive 
califs  had  fined  his  house  with  gold  and  silver;  and  when- 
ever he  appeared,  the  benedictions  of  the  people  proclaim- 
ed his  passage. 

Teirestrial  happiness  is  of  short  continuance.  The 
brightness  of  the  flame  i&  wasting  its  fuel  ;  the  fragrant 
fiower  is  passing  away  in  its  own  odours.  The  vigour  of 
Omar  began  to  fail  ;  the  curls  of  beauty  fell  from  his  head  ; 
strefrgrh  departed  from  'sis  hands  ;  and  agility  from  his  ft^et, 
iJe  gave  buck  to  the  calif  the  keys  of  trust,  and  the  seals 
of  secrecy;  and  sought  no  other  pleasure  for  the  remains 
of  life,  ihan  the  conveise  of  the  wise,  and  the  gratitude  of 
the  good. 

The  powers  of  his  mind  were  yet  unimpaired  His  cham- 
ber was  filled  by  vi-itants,  eager  to  catch  the  dictates  of  ex- 
perience, and  officious  to  pay  the  tribute  of  admiration.^ — 
Caled,  the  son  of  tiie  viceroy  of  Egypt,  entered  every  day 
early,  and  retired  late.  He  was  beautiful  and  eloquent; 
Omar  admired  his  wit,  and  loved  his  docility,  "Tell  me," 
said  Caied^  "thou  to  whose  voice  natiojis  have  listened, 
gnd  whose  wisdom  is  known  to  the  extremities  of  Asia,  tell 
r.ic  how  I  may  resemble  Om  jr  the  prudent.  The  arts  by 
which  thou  hast  gained  ponerand  preserved  it,,  are  to  thee 
I'O  longer  necessary  or  useful;  import  to  me  the  secret  of 
thy  coniluct,  and  teach  me  th.e  plan  upon  which  thy  Vvis(!om 
has  built  thy  fortune.'^ 

"Young  man,*'  said   Omar,  "it  is  of  little  use  to  fona 
plans  of  life      \\  hen  I  took  my  first   survey  of  the  world,  j 
m  my  twentieth  year,   having  considered  the  various   con- 
ditiims  of  mankind,  in  t  le  !«our  of  soUtude   I  said   thus  to 
myself,  le-anijig  againsi  a  cedar,  which  spre?i4  its  brandies 
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over  mv  heat).  "  Seventy  years  are  allowefl  to  man  :  I 
have  yet  filty  remainiiii;.  Ten  years  I  will  allot  to  ti.e  at- 
tainm^'nt  of  knowledije,  and  ten  I  will  pass  in  foreign  toun- 
trit^s  ;  I  shall  be  learned,  and  -herefore  shall  be  honoured  V 
every  city  will  sh.iut  at  mv  arrival,  and  every  student  will- 
solicit  my  friendship.  Tvventy  years  thus  passed,  will  store. 
my  mind  with  ima^^es,  wbich  I  shall  be  busy,  ti)roui;;h  the 
re^t  of  my  life,  in  combinins  and  comparing.  I  shall  revel 
in  inexhaustible  accumu'a^ions  of  intellectual  riches  :  I 
shall  find  new  pleasures  ^o^-  every  moment;  and  shall  nev- 
er more  bi^  weary  of  myself.  I  will  nof,  however,  fleviate 
too  far  from  the  beaten  track  of  life. ;  but  vvill  try  what  can 
be  found  in  female  delicacy.  I  will  marry  a  wife  beautiful 
as  the  Houries,  and  wise  as  ZubeiJe  :  with  her  I  will  live 
twenty  years  within  the  suburbs  of  Bagdat,  in  every  plea- 
sure that  wealth  can  purchase,  and  fan^-y  can  invent.  I 
will  then  retire  to  a  rural  dwelling:  pass  mv  days  in  obscu- 
rity and  contempldtioa  ;  and  lie  silently  down  on  the  bed 
ot  death.  'I^h rough  my  life  it  shall  be  my  settled  resolu- 
tion, that  [  will  never  depend  upon  tI.e  smile  of  princes  ; 
that  I  will  never  stand  exposed  to  the  artifices  of  court&r 
I  will  never  pant  for  public  honours,  nor  disturb  mv  quiet 
with  i'ne  affairs  of  state."  Sa^h  was  my  schf-me  of  life, 
which  I  impressed  in  lelibly  upo:i  my  memory.*' 

"The  first  part  of  my  ensutnij;  time  was  ta  be  spent  la 
search  of  knowledge,  and  I  know  not  how  I  was  diverted 
from  my  design.  I  had  no  visible  impediments  witiiout, 
nor  any  ungov^Tnal>le  pas-ions  within.  I  regard-d  know- 
ledge as  t\e  hiirhe^t  honour,  and  th/e  most  ensasc-ng  plea- 
su'-e  ;  y*^t  <lay  stole  upo  i  day,  a  id  month  glided  after  m(mth, 
till  f  found  that  seven  yea.-s  of  the  first  ten  had  vani.shed, 
and  left  not'dni  behind  them.  I  now  postponed  my  pur- 
pose of  travelling;  for  why  s.hould  I  go  abroad,  wlTile  so 
much  remained  to  be  learned  at  hom'^  ?  I  immured  myself 
for  four  years,  and  studied  the  laws  of  the  empire.  The 
fame  ot  my  skill  reache<l  the  judges  ;  I  was  found  able  to 
speak  upon  doubtful  questions;  and  was  commanded  to 
stand  at  the  tootstool  of  the  calif.  I  was  heard  with  at' 
tention  ;  I  was  consulted  with  confidence ;  and  the  love 
of  praise  fastened  on  my  heart." 

•'I  still  wished  to  see  distant  countries;  listened  with 
rapture  to  the  relations  of  travellers;  and  resolved  some 
time  to  ask  my  dismission,  that  I  miglit  feast  my  soul  with 
novelty;  but  my  presence  was  always  necessary;  and 
the  stre;im  of  business  hurried  me  along.  Sometime*  1 
was  afraid  lest  1  should  be  charged  with  ingratitude  ;  but 
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I  still  proposed  to  travel,  and  therefore  would  not  confine 
nn  self  by  marriage." 

"**  In  my  fiftieth  year»  I  began  to  suspect  that  the  time  of 
travelling  was  past ;  and  thought  it  best  to  lay  hol<l  on  the 
felicity  yet  in  my  power,  and  indulge  mjself  in  domestic 
pleasures.,  But  at  fifty  no  man  easily  finds  a  woman  beau- 
tiful as  the  Houries,  and  wise  as  Zobeide.  I  inquired  and 
rtjected,  consulted  and  deliberated,  till  the  sixty  second 
year  made  me  ashamed  of  wishing  to  marry.  I  had  now^ 
nothing  left  but  retirement;  and  for  rehrement  I  never 
found  a  time,  till  disease  foiced  me  from  public  employ- 
ment.'* 

"  Such  vvas  my  scheme,  and  such  has  been  its  consequence. 
With  an  insatiable  thirst  for  knowlerlge,  I  trilied  away  the 
years  of  improvement  /  with  a  restless  desire  of  seeing  dif- 
ferent countries,  I  hav3  always  resided  in  the  same  city; 
with  the  highest  expectation  of  connubial  felicity,  I  have 
lived  unmarried  ;  and  with  unalterable  resolutions  of  con- 
templative retirement,  1  urn  going  to  die  within  the  walls  of 
Bagdat."  dr.  suiisiios, 

SECTION  XL 
The  pleasures  of  virtuous  sensibiliti/. 

The  good  effects  of  true  sensibility  on  general  virtue  and 
happiness,  admit  of  no  dis^pute.  Let  us  consider  Us  effect 
on  the  happiness  of  him  who  possesses  it,  and  the  various 
pleasures  to  which  it  gives  him  access.  If  he  is  master  of 
riches  or  influence,  it  aff*ords  him  the  means  of  increasing 
his  own  erjiiyment,  by  relieving  t!ie  wants,  or  increasing, 
the  comforts  t^' others.  If  he  commands  not  these  advan- 
tages, yet  all  the  comfr.rts,  which  he  sees  in  the  possession 
of  the  deserving,  become  in  some  sort  his,  by  his  rejoicing 
in  the  good  which  they  enjoy.  Even  the  face  of  nature 
yields  a  satisfaction  to  him,  which  the  insensible  can  never 
jknow.  The  profusion  of  goodness,  which  he  beholds  pour- 
ed forth  on  the  universe,  dilates  liis  heart  with  the  thought, 
that  innumerable  multitudes  around  him  are  blest  and  hap- 
py. When  he  sees  the  labours  of  men  appearing  to  pros- 
per, and  views  a  country  flourishing  in  wealth  and  indus- 
try ;  when  he  beholds  the  spring  coming  forth  in  its  beauty. 
and  reviving  tl^e  decayed  face  of  nature;  or  in  autumn  be-» 
holds  the  fields  loaded  with  plenty,  and  the  year  crowned 
with  all  its  fruits;  he  lifts  his  affections  with  gratitude  to 
the  great  Father  of  alj,  and  rejoices  in  the  general  felicity 
and  joy. 

It  may  indeed  be  objected,  that  the  same  sensibility  lays 
.ftpen  the  heart  to  be  pierced  with  many  wounds,  from  th^c 
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distresses  \yhich  abound  in  ^he  v^orld  ;  exposes  us  to  fre- 
quent suftering  from  toe  participation  vliich  it  conimuai- 
cates  of  the  sorrows,  as  well  as  ui  tr.;*  J!>ys  of  frif^rui ship- 
But  let  it  be  considered,  t!iat  the  tender  meiam  holy  of 
sympathy,  is  accompanied  with  a  sensa'ion,  which  they  who 
feel  it  would  not  exchange  f<»r  the  gratifications  of  the  sel- 
fish. When  the  heart  is  strongly  uu;  ed  by  any  of  the  kind 
affections,  even  when  it  pours  itself  forth  in  virtuous  sor- 
row, a  secret  attractive  charm  mingle.-^  with  tlie  painful 
emotion  ,•  there  is  a  joy  in  the  midst  of  griff.  Let  it  be 
farther  considered,  that  the  griefj  vv'dch  sensibility  intro- 
duces, are  counterbalanced  by  pleasures  which  flaw  from 
the  same  source.  Sensibility  heigiitens  in  general  the  hu- 
man powers,  and  is  connected  with  acuteness  in  all  our 
feelings.  If  it  makes  us  more  alive  to  some  painful  sensa 
tions,  in  return,  it  renders  the  pleasing  ones  more  vivid 
and  animated.  Tae  selfish  man  languishes  in  his  narrow 
circle  of  pleasures.  They  are  confined  to  what  affects  his 
own  interest.  He  is  obliged  to  repeat  the  same  gratifica- 
tions, till  they  become  insipid.  But  the  man  of  virtuous 
sensibdity  moves  in  a  wider  sphere  of  felicity.  His  pow- 
ers are  much  more  frequently  called  forth  into  occupations 
of  pleasing  activity'.  Numbt^rless  occasions  open  to  him  of 
indulging  his  favourite  taste,  by  conveying  satisfaction  to 
others.  Often  it  is  in  his  power,  m  one  way  or  other,  to 
sooth  the  afflicted  lieart,  to  carry  some  sonsolation  into  the 
house  of  wo.  In  ihe  scenes  of  ordinary  life,  in  the  do  nes- 
tle and  social  intercourses  of  men,  the  cordiality  of  his  af- 
fections cheers  and  gladdens  him.  Every  appearance,  eve- 
ry description  of  innocent  happiness,  is  enjoyed  by  him. — 
Every  native  expression  of  kindness  and  affection  among 
others,  is  felt  by  hitn,  even  though  re  be  not  the  object  of 
it.  In  a  circle  of  friends  enj!)ying  one  another,  he  is  as 
happy  as  the  happiest.  In  a  word,  he  lives  in  a  different 
sort  of  world,  frO'O  what  the  selfi'^h  man  inhabits.  He  pos- 
sesses a  new  sense  that  enables  him  lo  behold  objects  which 
the  selfish  cannot  see.  At  the  same  time,  his  enjoyments 
are  not  of  that  kind  which  remain  merely  on  the  surface 
of  the  mind.  They  penetrate  the  hearf.  They  enlarge 
and  elevate,  they  refine  and  ennoble  it.  To  all  the  pleas- 
ing emotions  of  affection,  they  add  tiie  dignified  conscious^ 
ness  of  virtue.  Children  of  men!  men  f>rmpd  by  nature 
to  live  and  to  feel  as  brethren  !  how  long  will  ye  continue 
to  estrange  yourselves  from  one  another  i>y  competitions 
and  jealousies,  when  in  cordial  union  ye  might  be  so  much 
more  blest  ?  How  long  will  ye  seek  your  happiness  in  gql- 
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fish  gT8t*fi';?itions  alone/ne^'et'^ing;  +hose  purer  and  better 
sources  of  joj,  which  liow  irom  the  affections  and  the  heart  ? 

BLAIR. 

'SECTION  XII. 

Gn  the  true  honoxir  of  man,  1 

The  proper  honour  of  man  arises  n«it  from  some  of  those 
splendid  actions  and  abilities,  which  excite  high  admiration* 
Courage  and  prowess,  military  renown,  signal  victories  and 
conqutsts,  maj  render  the  name  of  a  man  f«moJs,  without 
reiniering  his  chaiacter  truly  honourable.     To  many  brave^ 
men,  to  eiany  heroes  renowned  in  story,  we  look  up  with 
wonder.     Their  exploits  are   recorded.     Their  praises  are 
suiig.     They    stand   as   on  an  eminence  above  the  rest  of 
mankind.     Their  eminence,  nevertheless,  may  not  be  of  that 
sort,  before  which  we  bow  with  inward  esteem  and  respect. 
Something  more  is  wanted  for  tliat  purprvse,  than  the  con- 
tjuerirg  arm,  and   the  intreiid    mind.     The  laurels  of  ;he 
warrior  must  at  all  times  be  dyed  in  blood,  and    hedewed 
with  the  tears  of  the  v^iclow   ajid  \^hQ  orphan.     But  if  they 
have    been    stained   by  rapine  and    inhumaiiity;  if  sordid 
avarice  has  marktd  his  character  ;  or  iovy  and  gross  sensu- 
ality has  degraded  his  ii!e  ;  the  great  h':-ro  sinks  into  a  lit- 
tle man.     What,  at  a  distance,  or  o?3.  a  superficial  view,  we 
admired,  becomes  mean,  perhaps  odious,  when  v/e  examine 
it  more  clostrly.     It  is  like  the  Coloj-sal  sthtue,  wh(»se  im- 
mense size  struck  the  spectatov  afar  (»ff  v\ith  astonishment ; 
but  when  nearly  viewed,  it   appears  disproportioned,  un- 
shapely, and  rude. 

Observations  of  the  same  kind  oiay  be  applied  to  all  the 
reputation  derived  from  civil  accomplishments:  from  the 
refined  politics  of  the  statesman;  or  the  literary  efforts  of 
genius  and  erudition.  These  bestow,  and  within  certain 
bounds,  ought  to  bestow,  eminence  and  distinction  on  men. 
They  discover  talents  which  in  themselves  are  shining  j 
and  which  becon7e  highly  valuable,  when  employed  in  ad- 
vaBcing  the  good  of  mankmd.  Hence,  tiiey  frequently  give 
rise  to  fame.  But  a  distinction  is  to  be  made  between  fame 
and  true  honour.  The  statesman,  the  orator,  or  the  poet, 
may  be  famous  ;  while  yet  the  man  himself  is  far  from  be- 
ing honoured.  We  envy  his  abilities.  We  wish  to  rival 
them.  But  we  would  not  choose  to  be  classed  with  him 
who  possesses  them.  Instances  of  this  sort  are  teo  often 
found  in  every  record  of  ancient  or  modern  history. 
From  all  this  it  followSjthatin  order  to  discern  where  man'* 
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true  honour  lies,  we  must  look,  not  t<>  aijy  adveniltioas  cir- 
cumstance of  fortune  ;  uot  to  any  -iingle  sparkling  quiiLtv  ; 
but  to  the  whole  of  what  lorms  a  ma.i  ;  Wi.at  eniiiles  :iai 
as  feuch,  to  rank  high  among  that  class  of  o  ^gs  to  whl-jn 
he  belong*  ;  in  a  word,  we  must  lo  >k  to  the  iin.J  and  tue 
soul.  A  inind  superiour  to  fear,  to  "^eifisii  int*  .c-st  and  cor- 
ruption ;  a  mind  governed  bv  the  principles  of  •  niforai  rec- 
titude Riid  integrity  ;  the  same  in  prosperity  and  adversity; 
which  no  bribe  can  seduce,  nor  terror  overawe  ;  neither  by 
pleasure  melted  into  etfeminacy,  nor  by  distress  sunk  into 
cit'jection  :  such  is  the  mind  which  forms  the  distinction 
and  eminence  of  man.  One,  who  m  no  situation  of  life,  is  ei- 
ther ashi.med  or  afraid  of  discharging  his  duty,  and  acting 
his  proper  part  with  firmness  aiid  constancy  ;  true  to  the 
Oud  w  lem  ne  worships,  and  true  to  tiie  faitn  in  which  he 
professes  to  believe;  full  of  aHection  to  his  bret.'jren  <»f 
mankind;  faithful  to  his  friends,  generous  to  his  enemies, 
•warm  vvitii  compassion  lo  the  unfortunate;  seif-denymg  to 
little  private  interests  and  pleasures,  but  zeahms  for  puD- 
lic  interest  and  nappiness  ;  magnanimous,  without  being 
proud;  hijmbie,  without  being  mean  ;  just,  without  bein  »• 
harsli ;  simple  in  ins  manners,  but  m.-.nly  in  his  feelings; 
on  whose  words  we  can  entirely  reiy  ;  whose  countenance 
never  deceives  us  ;  whose  professions  of  kindness  are  tn« 
effusions  of  Ins  heart  :  one,  in  fi-ie,  wnom,  independent  of 
any  views  of  advantage,  ue  won ui  choose  for  a  supenour, 
could  trust  in  as  a  friend,  and  could  love  as  a  brother — this 
is  tne  man,  whom  in  our  heart,  above  all  otners,  we  do,  we 
must  honour.  blaih. 
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SECTION  XIII. 

The  influence  of  devotion  on  the  happiness  of  Up. 

Whatever  promotes  and  strengthens  virtue,  whatever 
calms  and  regulates  the  temper,  is  a  source  of  happiness. 
Devotion  produces  these  effects  m  a  remarkable  degree,  it 
inspires  composure  of  spirts,  mildness,  and  (»ei)ignity  ; — 
weakci.sthe  painful,  and  cherisiies  the  pleasing  emotion>  ; 
and,  by  these  means,  carries  on  the  life  of  a  pious  man  in  a 
smooth  and  p!a:id  tenor. 

Besides  exerting  this  habitual  influence  on  the  mind,  de- 
votion opens  a  field  of  enjoyments,  to  which  the  vici-jus 
are  entire  strangers  ; enjoyments  the  more  valuable. as  they 
peculiarly  belong  to  retirement,  when  the  world  leaves  us; 
and  to  adversity,  when  it  becomes  our  foe.  Tiiese  are  the 
two  seasons,  for  which  every  wise  man  would  most  wish  to 
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provitle  some  hidden  store  of  cun'ifDrt.  Far  let  him  be  pla- 
ced in  the  most  favoui able  situation  which  tb-e  human  state 
a<!mits,  the  uoild  can  neirhtr  always  amuse  him,  nor  al- 
ways shield  him  from  distres-.  Th*^re  willbe  many  hours 
of  vncuity,  and  many  of  dtjection,  ir.  his  life.  It  he  be  a 
stranger  to  God,  and  to  devotion,  how  dreary  uili  the  gloom 
of^oliTurle  often  prove  /  With  what  oppressive  weight  will 
sickness,  disappoint,  or  old  age,  fall  upon  his  spirits.  But 
for  those  pensive  perit.ds,  the  pious  man  has  a  relief  prepa- 
red. From  the  tiresome  repetition  of  the  common  vanities 
of  life,  or  from  the  pait.ful  corrosion  or  its  cares  ami  sor- 
rows, devotion  transports  him  into  a  new  region  ;  and  sur- 
rounds hini  there  with  such  objects,  as  are  the  most  fitted 
to  cheer  the  (hjection,  to  calm  the  tumults,  and  to  heal  the 
wounds  of  his  heait.  If  the  world  has  been  empty  and  de- 
lusive, it  gladdeiiS  him  with  the  prospect  of  a  hijiher  and 
better  order  of  things,  about  to  arise.  If  men  have  been  un- 
grateful and  ba?e,  it  (!i>.plays  before  him  the  faithfulness  of 
that  Supreme  Bein^,  *vho,  though  every  other  friend  fail, 
will  never  forsake  lum.  Let  us  consult  our  experience,  and 
we  shall  find,  that  tue  two  gieate)-t  sources  of  inward  joy, 
are,  tiie  exercise  of  love  directed  towards  a  deserving  ob- 
ject, and  the  exercise  of  hope  terminating  on  some  high  and 
assured  happiness.  Both  these  are  supplied  by  devotion  ; 
and  therefoie  we  have  no  reason  to  be  surprised,  if,  on  some 
occasions,  it  fills  the  nearts  of  good  men  with  a  satisfaction 
not  to  be  expressed. 

'Ihc  refiiieti  pleasures  of  a  pious  mind,  are,  in  many  res- 
pects, supiwiour  to  the  coarse  gratifications  of  sense.  They 
are  pleasures  which  belong  to  tb-.'  highest  powers  and  best 
affections  of  the  soul  ;  u  iiereas  the  gratifications  of  sense 
reside  in  the  lowest  region  of  our  nature.  To  the  latter, 
the  soul  stoopsi  below  its  native  rlignity.  The  former  rais- 
es it  above  itself.  The  latter,  liave  always  a  comfortless, 
often  a  mortifying,  ren'.emb'anc  e  behind  them.  The  former, 
are  reviewed  with  applause  ixni]  delight.  The  pleasures 
of  sense  restmble  a  foaming  torrenj,  which,  after  a  disor- 
derly course,  i^peedily  runs  ou^  and  leaves  an  empty  and 
offensive  channel.  But  the  pleasures  of  devotion  resem- 
ble the  cqurtble  current  of  a  pure  river,  v/hich  enlivens 
the  fields  through  which  it  parses,  and  difltuses  verdure 
and  fertiliiy  alon;;;  its  bank^.  To  thee,  O  Devotion  ! 
we  owe  ihki  highest  improvetnent  of  our  nature,  and 
much  o!  the  enjox  nieni  of  our  life.  '1  hou  art  the  support  of 
our  viitue,  an<i  -ne  rest  of  our  souls,  its  this  :urbuienl  world. 
Thoucompo&est  the  thoughts.     Tliou  calmest  the  passions. 
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,Thou  exaltest  the  heart.  Tliy  communications,  and  thine 
only,  are  imparted  to  the  low,  no  le-s  than  to  the  high  ;  to 
:thepoor,as  well  as  to  the  rich.  In  thy  presence,  worldly 
distinctions  cease;  and  under  thy  inSGence,  worldly  sor- 
rows are  forgotten.  Thou  art  the  balm  of  the  wounded 
mind.  Tny  sanctuary  is  ever  open  to  the  miserable  ;  in- 
accessable  only  to  the  unrighteous  and  impure.  Thou  be- 
gin nest  on  earth  the  temper  of  heaven.  In  thee,  the  hosts 
'Of  angels  and  blessed  spirits  eternally  rejoice.  blair 

SECTION  XIV. 
The  planetary  and  terrestial   worlds  CGinparitively  con- 
sidered. 
To  us,  who   dwell  on  its  surface,  the  earth  is  by  far  i]\Q 
tnost  extensive  orb  that  our  eyes  can  any  where  behold  :  it 
is  also  clothed  v\ith  verdure,  distinguished  by  trees,  and  a- 
tiorned  with  a  variety  of  beautiful  decorations  ;  whereas,  to  a 
■spectator  placed  on  one  of  the  planets,  it  wears  a  uniform  as- 
pect ;  looks.'.ll  luminous,  and  no large^rthanaspot.    Tobeino-s 
who  dwell  at  still  greater  distances,  it  entirely  disappea?s. 
That  which  we  call  alternately  the  morning  and  the  even- 
ing star,  (a-^  in  one   part  of  the  orbit  she  rides  foremost  in 
the  procession  of  night,  in  the  otiier  ushers  in   and  antici- 
pates the   dawn,)  is  a  planetary   world.     This   planet,  and 
the  four  others  that  so  wonderfully  vary  their  mystic  dance 
are  in  themselves  dirk  bodies,  ansi  shine  only  by  reflection  ; 
have  fields,  and  seas,  and  skies  of  their  own  ;  are  furnished 
with  all  accommodations  for  animal  subsistence,  and|are  sup- 
posed to   be  the  abodes  of  intellectual  life;  all    which,  to- 
gether with   our  earthly   habitation,  are  dependant  on  that 
grand  dispenser  of  Divine  munificence,  the   sun  ;  receive 
their  light   from  the  distribution  of  his   rays,   and   derive 
their  comfort  from  his  benign  agency. 
^  The  sun,  which  seems  to  perform  its  daily  stages  through 
the  sky,  is  in  this  respect  fixed  and    immoveable:  it  is  the 
»rear  axle  of  heaven,  about  which  the  globe  we  inhabit,  and 
jther  more  spacious  orbs,  wheel  their  stated  courses.     The 
sun,  though  ^pf^mingly  smaller  than  the  dial  it  illuminates, 
ssbunuantly  largf-r  than  this  whole  earth,  on  which  so  ma- 
ly  lofty  ni'-'unfains  rise,  and  such  vast  oceans  roll.     A  line 
ixteiuling  SVv»  0  side  to  side  through  the  centre  of  that  res- 
plendent orb,  w:vild  measure  more  than  eigiit  hundred  thou- 
land  mi^es:  a  girdle  formed  to  go  round  its  circumference, 
vouLd  r-'^i'iire  a  length  of  millions.  Were  its  solid  contents 
0  by  estiusLifed,  i\\^  account  would  overwhelm  our  under- 
•tauding,  and.  be  almost  beyond  the  power  of  language  to 
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express.  Are  we  startled  at  these  reports  of  philosophy ! 
Are  we  ready  to  cry  out  in  a  transport  of  surprise,  "  How 
r.ii'>-hty  is  the  Being  uho  kindled  so  proui^ious  a  fire;  and 
ke?ps  arlive,  from  age  to  age,  so  enormous  a  mass  of  flame  i" 
let  us  attend  our  philosophical  guides,  and  we  shall  be 
brought  acquainted  with  speculations  more  enlarged  and 
more  inflaruino:. 

This  sun  witii  all  its  attendant  planets,  is  but  a  very  little 

part    of  the    grand    machine  of  the  universe  :  every  star, 

though  ir)  anptarance  no  bi-ger  than  the  diatnond  that  glit- 

ters  upona'.ady's  ring,  is  rciilly  a  vast  globe,  like  the  sun  in' 

size  and  u:  g^iory ;  no  less  spacious,  no  less  luminous,  than 

the  i-a<:iant  Tuince  of  day.  So  that  every  star,  is  not  barely 

a  WO! Id,  but  the  centre  of  a  magnificent  system  ;  has  a  reU- 

rue  of  v,orld.,irractvated  by  its  beams,  and  revolving  roui.rl 

Us  attractive   inMuence,ali  which  are  lost  to  our  sight  ni 

immeasurable  v.ilds  of  ether.  That  the  stars  appear  hive  sc 

many  diminutive,  and   scarcely  distins;uishable  pmnts,  i: 

owhvr  to  their  immense  and   inconceivable  distance.     Im 

mense  and  inconceivnble  indeed  it  is,  since  a  bail,  shot  f loiv 

tiie  loaded  cannon,  and  flying  with  unabated  rapidity,  mus 

travel,  at  tnis  impetuous  rate,  almost  seven  hun.ued  tnou 

sand  years,  before  it  could  reach  the  nearest  ot  these  twink 

Yuv^  iuminaiies. 

\Vhile,  beholding  this  vast  expanse,  I  learn  my  own  ex 

feme  meanness,!  would  also  discover  the  abject  iittlenes 

of  all  terrestrial  things.    What  is  the  earth,  with  all  her  o. 

teniiitious  scenes,  compared  with  this  astonistung  grand  tut 

jiiture  of  the  skies  ?  Vv  hat,  but  a  dim  speck,  hardly  percer. 

able  in  tiie  map  of  the  universe?  It  is  observed  by  a  yer 

^ud.icious  writer,  that  if  tlie  sun  himself,  which  enlighten 

this  part  of  the  creation,  were  extinguished,  and  all  the  ho. 

ef  planetary  Nvorlds,  which  move  about  him,  were  annihili 

ipd,  thev  would  not  be  missed  by  an  eye  that  can  take  i 

the  whole  comi.ass  of  nature, any  more  than  a  gram  ol  san 

upon  the  sea-slioie.  The  bulk  of  which  they  consist,  and  th 

space  which  they  occupy,  are  so  exceedingl}.  Lttle  m  con 

nari-on  of  the  wnole,  tnat  their  loss  wouid  scarcely  leave 

blank  in  the  immensity  of  God's  works.    It  then,  not  oi 

ojub-  only,  but  this  wiiole  system,  be  so  very  dimmuuv 

what  is  a  kingdom  or  a  country  r  What  are  a  tew  lorus.up 

or  the  so  much  admired  patrimonies  ot  those  who  are  stylt 

wealtl^y^    When  1  measure  them  with  my  own  littie  pi 

tunce,t}.ey  swell  into  proud  and  bloated  dimensions :  b* 

when  1  take  the  universe   for  my  standard    ho-*  sxau.j 

their  *'ize  1  how  con=.emptible  thifir  ii-ure  !    Ihey  shrink  i 

t>^  pomp«us  ntthin^is.  aubison. 
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SECTION  XV. 

Gh  the  power  of  custom,  and  the  2ises  to  ivhich  it  may  be 
applied. 

There  is  not  a  common  saying,  which  has  a  better  turn  of 
S€nse  in  it,  ihan  what  we  often  hear  in  the  mouths  of  the 
vulgar,  that,  *  Custom  is  a  second  nature.'  It  is  indeed  able 
to  form  the  man  anew ;  and  give  him  inclinations  and  capa- 
;  cities  altogether  different  from  those  he  was  born  with.  A 
person  who  is  addicted  to  play  or  gaming,  though  he  took  but 
I  little  delight  in  it  at  first,  by  degrees  contracts  so  strong;  an 
I  inclination  toward?  it,  and  gives  himself  up  so  entirely  to  it, 
that  it  seems  the  only  end  of  ids  being.  The  love  of  a  retir- 
»ed  or  busy  life  will  grow  upon  a  man  insensibly,  as  he  is  con- 
versant in  the  one  or  the  other,  till  he  is  utterly  unqualified 
for  relishing  that  to  which  he  has  been  for  sometime  disus- 
ed. Nay,  a  man  may  smoke,  or  drink,  or  take  snuiF,  till  he  is 
'unable  to  pass  away  his  time  without  it ;  not  to  mention  how 
our  delight  in  any  particular  study,  art,  or  science,  rises  and 
■improves,  in  proportion  to  the  application  which  we  bestow 
•upon  it.  Thus,  what  was  at  first  an  exercise,  becomes  at 
length  an  entertainment.  Our  employments  are  chan2:ed 
into  diversions.  The  mind  grows  fond  of  those  actions  it  is 
accustomed  to ;  and  is  drav/n  with  reluctancy  from  those 
paths  in  which  it  h.as  been  used  to  walk. 

If  we  attentively  consider  this  property  of  human  nature, 
it  may  instruct  us  in  very  fine  moralities^  In  the  first  place, 
I  would  have  no  man  discouraged  with  that  kind  of  life,  or 
series  of  action,  in  which  the  c!u)ice  of  others,  or  his  own 
necessities,  may  have  engaged  him.  It  may  perliaps  be  very 
disagreeable  to  him,  at  first;  but  use  and  application  wifl 
certainly  render  it  not  only  less  painful,  but  pleasing  and 
satisfactory. 

In  the  second  place,  T  would  recommend  to  ^\Qvy  one, 
the  admirable  precept,  which  Pythagoras  is  said  to  haVe  giv- 
en to  his  disciples,  and  which  that  philosopher  must  iiave 
drawn  from  the  observation  1  have  enlaro-ed  upon  :  "Pitcli 
upon  that  course  of  life  which  is  the  most  excellent,  and 
custom  will  render  it  the  most  delightful."  Men,  whose  cir- 
cumstances v.'ill  permit  them  to  choose  their  own  way  oF 
life,  are  inexcusable  if  they  do  not  pursue  (hat  winch  their 
judgmen  tells  them  is  the  most  laudable.  The  voice  of  rea- 
son IS  more  to  be  regarded,  than  ti-.e  bent  of  any  present 
inclination  :  since,  by  the  rule  above-mentione<l,  inclination 
will  at  length  come  over  to  rea  >on,  though  we  can  never 
force  reason  to  Gomplj  with  inclination-,. 
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In  the  third  place,  this  observation  may  teach  the  most 
sensual  and  Irreligious  man,  to  overlook  those  hardships  and 
difficulties,  which  are  apt  to  discourage  him  from  the  prose- 
cution of  a  virtuous  life.  "The  gods,"  said  Hesiod,  "  hate 
placed  labour  before  virtue  ;  the  waj  to  her  is  at  first  rough 
and  difficult,  but  grows  more  smooth  and  easy  the  farther  we 
advance  in  it."  The  man  who  proceeds  in  it  witli  steadiness 
and  resolution,  wili,  in  a  little  time,  find  that  "her  ways 
are  ways  of  pleasantness,  and  that  all  her  paths  are  peace." 
To  enforce  this  consideration,  we  may  further  observe, 
that  the  practice  of  religion  will  not  only  be  attended  with 
that  pleasure  which  naturally  accompanies  these  actions  ta 
which  we  are  habituated,  Out  with  those  supernumera?'y> 
joys  of  hearty  that  rise  from  the  consciousness  of  such  a- 
pleasure  ;  froiri  the  satisfaction  of  acting  up  to  the  dictates 
ot  reason  :  anc'  from  the  prospect  of  a  happy  imrt-iortality» 

In  ti:e  i'cuvih  vlace,  we  may  learn  from  this  observation  j 
which  we  have  made  on  the  mind  of  man,  to  take  particular' 
care,  when  we  are  once  settled  in  a  regular  course  of  life, 
bow  we  too  frequently  indulge  ourselves  in  even  the  most 
innocent  di\ersions  and  entertainments;  since  the  mind 
may  insensibly  fall  oil'  from  the  relish  of  virtuous  actioiiSj 
and  by  lie^rces,  exchange  that  pleasure  which  it  takes  in 
the  pcifonuuT.ce  ol  its  duty,  for  delights  of  a  much  inferior 
and  an  unprofitable  nature 

Th.e  last  use  winch  I  shall  make  of  this  remarkable  pro- 
perty in  liuinan  nature,  of  being  delighted  with  those  ac- 
tions to  which  it  is  accustomed,  is,  to  sliov/  how  absolutely 
necessary  it  is  for  us  to  gain  habits  of  virtue  in  this  life,  if 
we  would  ei.joy  the  pleabures  of  the  next.  The  state  of  blisy.. 
we  call  heaven,  will  not  be  capable  of  aftecting  those  minds 
which  arc  not  thus  qualified  for  it :  we  must,  in  this  world, 
gain  a  relish  for  truth  and  virtue,  if  v^e  would  be  able  to' 
taste  that  knowledge  and  perfection,  which  are  to  make  us 
happy  in  the  next.  The  seeds  of  those  spiritual  joys  and 
raptures,  which  are  to  rise  up  and  flourish  in  the  soul  to  all 
eternity,  must  be  planted  in  it  during  this  its  present  state 
of  probatii}n  In  short,  heaven  is  not  to  be  looked  upon  on.* 
ly  as  the  reward,  but  as  the  natural  effect  of  a  religious  life, 

ADDlbON. 

SECTION  XVI. 

Tlie  pleasures  resulting  from  a  proper  use  of  our  facultie&.^ 

Hapi^y  that  man,  who,  unembarrassed  by  vulgar  cares^ 

md^t<M  (d  hiniseif,  his  lime,  and  fortune,  spends  his  time  in 

making  himself  wiser;  and  his  fortune,  in  making  others 
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(and  thereforo  himself)  happier:  who,  as  the  will  and  un- 
derstanding are  tiie  two  eunoblin;^  faculties  ot  tiip  houl, 
thinks  himself  not  complete,  till  his  uiuierstandirig  is  beau- 
»tified  witii  tiie  valuable  furnitjire  of  knowle'.ige,  as  vveii  as 
his  will  enriched  wiih  everv  virtue  ;  who  has  turnislied 
-himself  with  ail  the  advantages  to  relish  solitude  and  en- 
liven conver>saiion  ;  who  vvht'n  seri  us,  is  not  »ulien  ;  and 
when  cheerful,  not  indiscreetly  gaj  ;  vvhoj>e  anioition  is, 
not  to  be  admired  for  a  false  glaie  of  greatness,  hut  to  be 
beloved  for  the  gentle  and  sober  lustre  of  his  wisd<;ni  and 
goodness.  The  greatest  mini-ter  of  state  has  not  more  bu- 
siness to  do,  in  a  public  cnpacitv,  than  he,  at.d  indeed  eve- 
ry other  man,  may  find  in  the  retired  and  still  scenes  id  life. 
^\'Kn  \n  hi?  private  walks,  every  thing  tisat  is  visible  con- 
vinces him  tl'.eie  is  present  a  Being  invisible.  Aided  by 
Ei'.tural  pi.iiosophy,  he  reads  plain  Kgible  rr^ces  of  the  \ji- 
viniry  in  every  thing  he  meets  ,•  he  stes  the  Deity  in  i^Mrvy 
tree,  as  well  as  Mv>.>es  did  in  the  burning  bush,  though  not 
in  -ro  glaring  a  manner;  and  when  he  sees  him,  he  adores 
him  with  the  tribute  of  a  grateful  heart..  sjs,p.d. 

SECTION  XVII. 
Bescnpiton  of  canduur. 

True  candour  is  altagether  diftV^rent  from  that  guarded^ 
inotFfnsive  language,  and  that  siudied  openness  of  be;  a- 
viour,  which  we  so  frequently  meet  with  anionji;  men  of  the 
world.  Smiling,  \i^vy  oflei),  is  the  aspect,  and  smooth  are 
the  words,  uf  those  vho  inv»'ardly  are  rhe  most  ready  to 
think  evil  of  others.  Tiiat  cand<*ur  which  is  a  Chri:stiaii 
virtue,  ci.nsists,  not  in  fairness  of  speech,  but  in  fairness  of 
heart.  It  may  w^ant  the  blandishment  of  external  courtesy, 
but  supplies  its  place  with  a  humane  and  <:enero!is  liberal- 
ity of  j^entiment.  Its  manners  are  unaffet,ted,  and  h>.  pro- 
fessions cordiai.  Exempt,  on  one  hand,  trons  the  dark  jea- 
lousy of  a  suspicit»u«<  mm^:,  it  is  no  less  removed,  on  the 
ot.'ier,  from  tiiat  easy  credulity  which  is  imposed  on  by 
every  speciou,  pretence..  It  i.s  perfectly  consistent  with 
exfensive  knowiedge  ot  the  world,  and  with  due  attention, 
to  our  own  ^afty.  In  that  vat  'ous  intercourse,  which  we 
are  v)bliged  to  carry  on  widi  persons  of  every  different  cha- 
racter, suspicion,  to  a  certain  deji;ree,  is  a  necessary  guard* 
It  is  only  when  it  exc^:ed>  (he  bounds  of  prudent  caution, 
that  it  (legcneraves  into  vice.^  There  is  a  proper  mean  be- 
tween-undi:tin:>uish -d  crewuity,  and  uni'versal  jealousy^ 
^hith  !  souhI  M'.d-r.tandi  .g  discerns,  and  which  the  OJaii^ 
«1  CaUuOur  stuuies  to  preset  ye^ 
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He  makes  allowance  U^r  the  mixture  of  evil  with  gooil, 
xvliich  is  to  be  h.'unJ  in  every  hup'an  character.  He  ex- 
perts none  to  be  fanltiess;  and  he  is  uiiwiilin^  to  beiicve 
that  ther(^  is  uny  vviih^>ut  some  com mcful able  qualities,  lu 
the  ini'ist  of  many  deFects,  lie  can  discover  a  virtue.  Un- 
der the  influence  of  personal  rp-cntnieiit,  he  can  bit  just  to 
the  merit  of  an  enen^y.  tit-  never  ientis  an  open  ear  ta 
those  defaiTjatory  reports  and  dark  su^yj^e^itions,  which,  a- 
iiiong  the  tribes  oFti.e  censorious,  circulate  with  so  jmucIi 
rapidity,  and  meet  with  so  ready  acceptance.  He  is  not 
hasry  to  judge  ;  and  he  requires  full  evidence  before  he 
wi'i  (ondeiTin.  A&iong  as  an  action  can  be  ascribed  to  dif- 
ferent m'»t!ves,  he  holds  it  as  no  mark  of  sagacity  to  im- 
pute it  alway*!  to  the  worst.  Where  there  is  just  ground 
for  doubt,  he  keeps  his  judgment  undeci'^ed  ;  and,  during 
tlie  period  ol  susp!Mi>e,  leans  to  the  most  charitable  con- 
struction which  an  action  can  bear.  When  he  must  con- 
demn, he  condemns  with  regret;  and  without  those  aggra^ 
vations  which  ih^  severity  of  others  adds  to  t!;e  crime  He 
listens  caimiy  to  ti.e  ap'iogy  of  the  offender,  and  readily 
admits  e\evy  extenuating  circumstance,  v.hich  equity  can 
suggest.  How  much  soever  he  may  blame  the  principles  of 
$ny  sect  or  party,  he  never  confounds,  undei*  one  general 
censure,  all  who  beloitg  to  that  party  or  sect.  He  charges- 
them  not  with  such  consequences  of  their  tenets,  as  they 
refuse  and  disavow.  From  one  wrong  opinion,  he  does  not 
infer  the  subversion  of  all  sound  principles;  nor  from  one 
bad  action,  conclude  that  all  regard  to  conscience  is  over- 
thrown. When  he  "beholds  the  mote  in  his  brother's  eye,'* 
he  remembers  "the  beam  in  his  ovn."  He  con'.miserates 
human  frailty  ;  andi  judges  of  others  according  to  the  prin« 
cipies,  by  Vvhich  he  wouUl  think  it  reasonable  that  they 
should  judge  of  him.  In  a  v-^Grd,he  views  mefi  and  actions 
in  the  -  lear  sunshine  of  charity  and  good  nature  ;  and  not 
in  that  dark  and  sullen  shade  which  jealousy  and  party-spi- 
rit throw  over  all  characters.  blair^ 

SECTION  xviir. 

On  the  imperjection  afthat  happiness  which  rests  solely  ow 
ivuvidiy  vteasums. 

The  vanity  of  human  pleasures,  is  a  topic  which  mighe 
be  embelliished  with  the  pomp  of  much  description.  But 
I  shall  studiously  avoid  exaggeration,  and  only  point  out 
a  threefold  vanity  in  h^man  life,  which  every  impartial  ob- 
server cannot  but  admit;  disappointment  in  pursuit,  dis- 
satiafiiciioa  iu  eujoyment,  uucertaiiity  in  possession* 
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First,  rllsappnintment  in  pursuit.  When  we  look  around 
HS  on  the  world,  we  every  where  behold  a  busj  multitude, 
intent  on  the  prosecution  of  varyous  designs,  which  their 
Wc»nts  or  ifesire?  have  siifr^psted.  We  behold  them  em- 
plojitig  every  method  which  ingenuity  can  devise  ;  some 
thi*  p.itiefice  of  industry,  some  the  boldness  of  enterprise, 
others  the  dexterity  of  stratagem,  in  order  to'compass  their 
ends.  Of  this  incessant  stir  an<i  activity,  what  is  the  fruit? 
In  comparison  of  the  crowd  who  have  toiled  in  vain,  how 
small  is  the  number  of  the  snccessful  ?  Or  rather  uhere  is 
the  man  vviio  will  declare,  that  i'l  every  point  he  has  com- 
pleted his  plan,  and  attained  his  utniost  wish  ?  No  extent 
©fiiuman  abilities  has  been  able  to  discover  a  path  which^ 
in  any  line  of  life,  leads  unerringly  to  success. — "  The  racs 
Js  not  always  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong:,  nor 
ri».hes  to  men  of  understanding."  We  may  form  our  plans 
with  i\y^  most  profoun.l  sai;acity,  ajid  with  the  most  vigi- 
lant caution  may  guard  against  dangers  on  Qvtry  side.  But: 
some  unforeseen  occurrence  comes  across,  wliich  baffles 
our  wisdom,  and  lavs  our  labours  in  tiie  dust. 

W'here  such  disapporntments  confined  to  those  who  as- 
pire at  en;rrossirig  the  hio:her  departments  of  life,  tue  mis- 
fortune would  be  les-^.  The  humiliation  of  the  m'^hty.aiid 
the  fall  of  ambition  from  its  towering  height,  little  concern 
the  bulk  of  mankind.  These  are  objects  on  which,  as  on 
distant  meteors,  tiiey  gaze  from  afar,  without  drawiisg  per- 
sonal instruction  from  events  so  much  above  them.  But, 
alas.'  when  we  descend  into  tiie  reii,i<»ns  of  private  life,  we 
find  disappointment  and  blasted  hope  equally  prevalent 
there.  Neither  the  moderation  of  our  viws.  tior  the  justice 
©f  our  pretensions,  can  ensure  success.  But  '•  time  and 
chance  happen  to  all  "  Agaifist  the  stroam  of  events,  both 
the  worthy  and  the  undeserving  aie  obliged  to  struggle  ; — 
and  both  are  frequently  overborne  alike  by  the  current. 

Besides  disappointment  in  pursuit,  dissatisfaction  in  en- 
^yment  is  a  farther  vanity,  to  which  the  human  state  is 
subject.  This  is  the  severest  of  ail  mortifications  ;  after 
having  been  successful  in  tlie  pursuit,  to  be  baffled  in  the 
enjoyment  itself.  But  this  is  found  to  be  an  evil  still  more 
general  than  the  former.  SoT.e  may  be  so  fortunate  as  to 
attain  what  t'ley  have  pursued  ;  but  none  are  rendered 
completely  happy  by  what  they  have  attained.  Disappoint- 
ed hope  is  misery  ;  and  yet  successful  hope  is  only  imper- 
fect bliss.  Look  through  all  the  rank>»  of  mankind.  Ex- 
amine the  condition  of  those  who  appear  roost  prosperous  r 
*ad  you  will  find  that  they  are  neyer  just  what  they  desira 
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be.  If  retired,  they  laTiguish  for  action  ;  if  busy,  they  corn- 
plain  of  latiiTue.  It  in  midclif  iife,  they  are  impdlient  tor  dis- 
tinction ;  if' in  high  stations,  ihey  sigh  after  treedonV  and 
ea^e.  Sometliinii;  is  still  waiting  to  that  plenitude  ol  satis- 
faction, which  they  expected  to  acquire.  Togetner  with 
every  wish  that  is  gratified,  a  new  demand  nnses.  Oneroid 
opens  in  tt  e  heart,'as  another  is  filled.  Go  wishes,  wishes 
grow;  and  t-=  the  end,  it  is  rather  to  the  expectation  oi  what 
they  have  not,  than  the  enjoyn»ent  of  what  tr.ey  liave,  which' 
occupies  and  interests  the   most  successful. 

This  dis>ati:4^actiun  in  the  midst  nf  human  ple;isure,.; 
sprina;s  partly  from  tiie  nature  of  our  enjoyments  IhL^m- 
selves,  a;Ml  partly  tVom  circunistances  which  corrupt  them. 
T^o  worldly  eiijovminl^  are  adequate  to  the  high  desires 
and  cowers  of  an  iiivniortal  spirit.  Fanry  paints  th.^m  at  a 
distance  with  splet^did  colours  ;  but  pos-^ession  unveils  the 
fadacy.  The  eaj^eraes^  (if  pas.Vion  bestows  upon  them,  at 
first,  a  biisk  and  lively  relish.  But  it  is  their  fate  always 
\o  pall  b>  familiarity,  and  sometiir.es  to  pass  froin  saliety 
into  dis'vust.  Kappy  would  t^-e  poor  man  think  himseU,  if 
he  could  enter  on  all  the  treasures  ol  die  rich  ;  and  iuippy 
for  a  short  time  he  might  be  i  but  before  he  had  long  con- 
templated and  admired  his  state,  his  possessions  would 
seem  to  lessen,  and  his  cares  wuuld  grow. 

Add  to  the  unsatisfvini^  nature  of  our  pleasures,  the  at- 
tending circumstance*  which  never  fail  to  corrupt  them.— 
F<!r,  su^ch  as  they  are,  they  are  at  no  rime  possessed  unmiK.- 
ed.  '  To  human  lip^  it  is  not  ^iven  to  taste  thecup  of  pure 
ioy.  "When  esteriial  cirru.nstances  show  fairest  to  the 
world,  the  envied  man  groans  in  private  under  his  own  bur.rj 
dt^n.  Some  vexation  disquiev.*,  some  passion  corrodes  him  ; 
some  dh-,tress,  either  felt  or  feared,  gnaws  like  a  worm,  the 
roor  of  his  felicity.  When  there  i^  nothing  from  without 
to  disturbe  the  prosperous,  a  secret  passion  opperates  with- 
in. For  warldly  happiness  ever  tends  to  destroy  itsell,  by 
corrupting  the  heart.'  It  fosters  the  loose  and  the  violent 
pa<^io^s.  It  engenders  .-lOMious  habits  ;  and  taints  the 
ndndwith   false   delicacy,  which   makes  it  feel  a  thousand 

unreal  pvils.  ,  ,    ,.  i         i  •  i 

But  put  the  case  in  the  n|i*st  favouraole  nght.  Lay  aside 
from  numan  pieasu'.es  both  disappoititmenf  in  pursuit,  ynd 
deceitfuUv'SS  i«  erjoyment  ;  suppose  them  to  be  huly  at- 
tainiible,and  con.ple'^ely  satisfactory  ;  still  there  rema.ns 
tob.  consitlered  the  vanity  of  uncertainposse^sion  and  siior< 
durution.  V/tre  Ih  re  in  worhiiy  thin^^s  any  fixed  point  oj 
security  whicb  we  could  gain,  ihe  miiid  vyould  then  ua^e 
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some  basis  on  which  to  rest.  But  our  condition  is  such, 
that  every  thing  wavers  and  totters  around  us.  "Boast 
not  thyself  of  to-morrow  ;  for  thou  knouost  not  what  a  day 
may  brini;  forth."  It  is  much  if,  during  its  course,  thou 
heai  est  not  of  somewhat  to  disquiet  or  alarm  thee.  For 
life  never  proceeds  long  in  a  unifo.m  train.  It  is  contin- 
ually varied  by  unexpected  events.  The  seeds  of  altera- 
tion are  every  where  sown  ;  and  the  sunshine  ot  prosp-erity 
commonly  accelerates  their  growth.  If  our  enjoyments  are 
nuuierous,  we  lie  more  open  on  difterent  side  to  be  woun- 
ded. If  we  have  possessed  them  long,  we  have  greater 
cause  to  dread  an  appr(!achit;g  change.  By  slow  degrees, 
prosperity  rises  ;  but  rapid  is  the  progress  of  evil.  It  re- 
quires no  preparation  to  bring  it  forward.  The  edifice 
which  it  costs  much  time  and  labour  to  erect,  one  inauspi- 
cious event,  one  sudden  blow,  can  level  vvith  the  dust.  E- 
ven  supposing  the  accidents  of  life  to  leave  us  untouched^ 
human  bliss  must  still  be  transitory  ;  for  man  changes  of 
himself.  No  course  of  enjoyment  can  delight  us  long.— 
What  amused  our  youth,  lo?es  its  ch.arm  in  maturer  age# 
As  years  a<ivance,  our  powers  are  blunted,  and  our  pleas- 
urable feelings  decli'.e.  The  silent  lapse  of  time  is  ever  car-^ 
vyir.g  somew-hat  from  us,  till  at  length  the  period  comes, 
when  all  must  be  swept  away.  The  prospect  of  this  termi- 
nation of  our  labours  and  pursuits,  is  sufficient  to  mark  our 
state  with  vanity.  "  Our  days  are  a  hand's  breadth,  and  our 
age  is  as  nothing."  Witiiin  that  little  space  is  all  our  en- 
terprise bounded.  We  crowd  it  with  toils  and  cares,  with 
coiitention  and  strife.  We  project  great  designs,  entertain 
high  hopes, and  then  leave  our  plans"  unfinislud,  and  sink 
into  oblivion. 

This  much  let  us  suffice  to  have  said  concerning  the  van- 
ity of  the  wa^ld.  That  too  much  has  not  been  said,  must 
appear  to  every  one  who  considers  how  generally  mankirrd 
lean  to  the  opposite  side;  and  how  o^ten,  by  undue  at- 
tachment to  the  present  stat*^,  they  both  feed  the  mo-^t  sin- 
ful passions,  and  "pierce  themselves  through  vvith  many 
sorrows.'*  bl  .la. 

SECTION  XIX. 

Jfhat  are  the  real  and  solid  enjoyments  of  human  life. 

Ir  must  be  admitted,  that  unmixed  and  complete  happi- 
nessis  unknown  on  ear  h  No  regulation  of  con»luci  can 
alo>gether  prevent  passions  from  disturbing  our  pnac^,  and 
misfirtuiies  f.-.jin  w  lundMigour  heart.  But  afrer  t  lis  con- 
Qession  is  made,  will  it  follow,  tuat  there  is  no  object  cyi 
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eatth  which  tieserves  our  pursuit,  or  that  all  enjoyment  be- 
coQies  contemptible  whicii  is  not  perfect?  Let  us  survejr 
our  stale  with  an  impartial  eye,  and  be  just  to  the  various 
gifts  of  Heaven.  How  vain  soever  this  life,  considered  ia 
itself,  maybe,  the  comforts  and  hopes  of  religion  are  suffi- 
cient to  give  solidity  to  the  eiijojments  of  the  righteous. — 
In  the  exercise  of  e;ood  affections,  and  the  testimony  of  an 
approving  conscience ;  in  the  sense  of  peace  and  reconci- 
liation with  God,  through  the  great  Redeemer  of  mankind  ; 
in  tlje  fiitn  confidence  of  being  conducted  throuj>;h  all  the 
trials  of  life,  by  infinite  Wisdom  and  Goodness;  and  in  the 
joyful  prospect  of  arirving,  in  the  end,  at  immortal  felicity;^ 
they  possess  a  happiness  which,  descending  from  a  purer 
and  more  perfect  region  than  this  v^orld,  partakes  ngt  of  itS' 
vanity. 

Besides  the  enioyments  neculiar  to  religion,  there  are  o- 
ther  pleasures  of  our  present  state,  which,  tl.ough  of  an  in- 
ferior ortier,  must  not  be  overlooked  in  the  estimate  of 
human  life.  It  is  necessary  to  call  attention  to  these,  in  or- 
der to  cheek  tijat  repining  and  unthankful  spirit  to  which 
man  is  always  too  prone.  Some  degree*  of  importance  must 
be  allowed  to  the  comforts  of  health,  to  the  innocent  grati- 
fications of  sense,  and  to  the  entertainment  afforded  us  by 
all  the  beauiiful  scenes  of  natuie  ;  some  to  the  pursuits  anil 
harmless  amusements  of  social  life  ;  and  more  to  the  in- 
tensal  enjoyments  of  thought  and  reliection,  and  to  the 
pleasures  of  aflfectionate  intercourse  with  those  whom  we 
love.  These  comforts  are  often  held  in  too  low  estimation, 
merely  because  they  are  ordinary  and  common  ;  although 
that  is  the  circumstance  wiiich  ought,  in  reason,  to  enhance 
their  value.  They  lie  tjp  n,  in  s<imc  degree,  to  all  ;  extend 
through  every  rank  of  life  ;  and  fi!!  up  agreeably  many  of 
those  spaces  in  our  present  existence,  which  are  not  occupi- 
ed with  higher  objects,  or  vviti'  serious  cares. 

From  this  represeatat'ou  »r  appears  that,  notwithstanding 
the  vanity  of  the  world,  a  co;isif?erable  dejiree  of  comfort  is 
attainable  in  the  i)rcsent  state.  Let  the  recollection  of  this 
serve  to  reco.u  ile  us  to  our  rond  tion,  and  to  repress  the 
arrugancvi  of  complaints  and  murmurs.  What  art  thou,  O 
son  of  man.'  who,  having  sprung  but  yesterday  out  of  the 
dust,  darest  to  lift  up  thy  voice  against  thy  Maker  and  to  ar» 
rai^n  his  providence,  because  all  things  are  not  ordered  ac- 
cording to  thy  wish  ?  VVliat  titie  hast  thou  to  find  fault  with 
t':  or«ier  of  the  universe,  whose  lot  is  so  much  beyond  what 
ti'.y  virtue  or  merit  ^ave  thee  ground  to  claim  .'  Isit  nothing 
^  thes  Xq  have  been  introduced  into  this  magnilicent  v/ov\6} 
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to  have  been  admitted  as  a  spectator  of  the  Divine  wisdom 
and  works  ;  and  to  have  had  access  to  all  the  comforts 
which  nature,  with  a  bountiful  hand,  has  poured  forth  a- 
round  thee  ?  Are  all  the  hours  lorgotten  which  tiiou  hast 
passed  in  ease,  in  coniplacencv,  or  joj  ?  Is  it  a  small  fa- 
vour in  thy  eyes,  that  the  hand  of  Divine  Mercy  has  beeu 
stretched  forth  to  aid  thee;  and,  if  thou  reject  not  its  prof- 
fered assistance,  is  ready  to  conduct  thee  to  a  happier 
state  uf  existence  ?  When  thou  comparest  thy  condition 
Willi  thy  desert,  blush,  and  be  asliamed  of  thy  complaints. 
Be  silent,  be  i^rateful,  and  adore.  Receive  with  thankful- 
ness the  bie^sin<i,s  which  are  allowed  ihee.  Revere  thatijc- 
vernment  v/iuch  at  present  retuses  tnee  more.  Rest  in  this 
conclusion,  that  thougli  there  are  evils  in  the  world,  its  Cre- 
,ator  is  wise  and  good,  atul  has  been  bouniiful  to  thee. 

BLAIR. 

SECTION  XX. 

Scale  of  beings. 

Though  there  is  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in  contempla- 
ting the  material  world  ;  by  which  I  mean,  tiiat  system  of 
bodies,  into  which  nature  has  so  curiously  wrought  the  mass 
ofdead  matter,  with  the  several  rx'^.lations  that  those  bodies 
-bear  to  oye  another;  there  is  still,  inethinks,  something 
mure  wonderful  and  surprising,  m  contemplations  on  the 
worlil  of  life  i—by  which  [  intend,  all  those  animals  with 
ivhich  every  part  of  the  universe  is  furnished.  The  mate- 
rial world  is  only  the  shell  of  the  universe  : — the  world  of 
life  are  inhabitants. 

If  w^e  consider  those  parts  of  the  material  world,  which 
lie  the  nearest  to  us,  and  are  therefore  subject  to  our  obser- 
vation, and  inquiries,  it  is  amazing  to  consider  the  iniinity 
ofanimiiU  with  which  they  are  stocked. — Every  part  of 
matter  is  peopled  ;  every  green  leaf  swarms  with  inhabi- 
tants.— Tliere  is  scarcely  a  single  huo'iour  i  i  the  faoddy  of  a 
man, or  of  any  other  aniiiiai,  in  whigh  our  glasses  do  not 
discover  myriads  of  living  creatures.^- We  find,  even  in  the 
mast. solid  bodies,  as  in  marble  itseifVinnumerable  ceils  and 
cavities  which  are  crowded  with  imperceptible  inhabitants, 
too  liltle  for  tlvi  naked  eye  to  discover.-On  tiie  other  hand, 
if  we  look  into  the  more  bulky  parts  of  nature,  we  see  the 
seas,  lakes,  and  rivers,  teeming  with  numberless  kinds  ot' 
living  creatures. ^;f*'vVe  find  every  mountain  and  marslj,  will 
dernessanti  wood,  plentifully  stocked  with  birds  anO  beasts; 
and  every  part  ot  matter  alfordiig  proper  necessaries  and 
conveniences,  lor  the  Uveliiiood  of  tne  mviltitudes  wiiich  in- 
hnbst  it. 
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The  author  of  "  the  Plurality  of  Worlds,"  draws  a  very 
good  argument  from  this  consideration,  for  the  peopling  of 
every  planet  ;  as  indeed  it  seems  very  probable,  from  the  a- 
ralogy  of  reason,  that  if  no  partof  matter,  M'ith  which  we  are 
acquainted,t^ies  waste  and  useless,  those  great  bodies, 
which  are  at  such  a  distance  from  us,  are  not  desert  and 
unpeopled  ;  but  rather,  that  they  are  furnished  with  beings 
adapted  to  their  respective  situations. 

Existence  is  a  blessing  to  thosebeings  only  which  are  en- 
dowed with  perception  ;  and  is  in  a  manner  thrown  away 
upon  dead  matter,  any  farther  than  as  it  is  subservient  to 
beinjj;s  which  are  conscious  of  their  existence. —  Accordingly 
we  find,  from  the  bodies  wliich  lie  under  our  observation., 
that  matter  is  only  ma«!e  as  tiie  basis  and  support  of  ani- 
mals '  and  tiiat  there  is  no  more  of  the  one  than  is  necessa- 
ry for  the  existence  of  the  other. 

li'iiniie  GoiKJiiei^s  is  of  so  communicative  a  nature,  that 
it  seeuisto  delight  in  conferring  existence  upon  every  de- 
gree cf  perceptive  being.  As  ti. is  is  ^speculation  which  I 
have  olten  perused  with  great  pleasure  to  myself  I  shall  en- 
large farthtrupon  it,  by  consideriiig  that  pari  of  tire  stale 
Oibeings,  which  comes  within  our  knowledge. 

There  are  some  living  creatures,  wiiich  are  raised  but 
just  above  dead  mutter. — To  mention  only  that  species  of 
shell-fish,  which  is  formed  in  the  fashion  of  a  cone  ;  that 
gjrow  s  to  the  surface  of  several  rocks  ;  and  immediately  dies 
on  being  severed  from  the  place  where  it  grew. — ^There 
are  many  other  creatures  but  one  remove  from  these,  which 
have  no  other  sense  than  that  of  feeling  and  taste. — Others 
have  still  an  additional  one  of  hearing;  others  of  smell  ;— 
and  othi-rs,  of  sight. — It  is  wonderful  to  observe^  by  what  a 
gradual  progress  the  Vv^orld  of  lite  advances,  through  a  pro- 
digious variety  of  species,  before  a  creature  is  formed,  that 
is  complete  in  all  its  senses  : — and  even  among  these,  there 
is  .-.ucha  differer»t  degree  of  perfection,  in  the  sense  whicfi 
one  animal  enjoys  beyond  wnat  appears  iti  another,  that 
though  the  serine  in  different  animals  is  distino;uished  by 
the  same  common  denomination,  it  seems  almost  of  a  differ- 
ent nature.  If,  after  this,  we  look  into  t!ie  several  inuard 
perfections ol  cunrun;i  ami  sagacity,  or  what  we  geneiaily 
call  instiiict,  we  fimi  them  ri^inii;,  after  the  same  mauner, 
imperceptibly  one  above  anotiiei  ; — <ind  receiving  afhjtion- 
al  improvv  ment?:,  according  to  ttie  spr^cies  in  Wiii; :h  m-.-y 
arf*  iioplajited. — Tins  progress  in  luiuire  is  so  very  giatluul, 
that  ihe  most  perfect  ol  an  inferiour  species,  comes  vt  rv  near 
to  the  most  imperfect  of  that  which  is  immediately  above  it. 
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The  exuberant  and  overflowing  goodness  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  whose  mercy  extends  to  ail  his  works,  is  plainly 
seen,  as  I  have  before  hinted,  in  his  having  ma-Je  so  very 
little  matter,  at  least  whatfiiils  within  our  knowledge,  that 
does  not  swarm  with  iife.— Nor  is  his  goodness  less  seen  in 

the  diversity,  than  in  the  inuititiulo  of  living  creatures. -. 

Had  he  made  but  one  species  of  animals,  none  of  the  rest 
would  have  enjoyed  the  happiness  of  existence  :— he  h%s 
therefore,  specitied,  in  his  creation,  every  degree  of  life,  eV' 
evy  capacity  of  being. —  Tiie  wliole  chasm  of  nature,  from  a 
plant  to  aman,  is  filled  up  with  diverse  kinds  ofcreatures^ 
rising  one  after  another,  by  an  ascent  so  gentle  and  easy, 
that  the  little  transitions  and  deviations  from  one  species  to 
another,  are  almost  insensible. — This  intermediate  space  is 
so  well  husbanded  and  managed,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  de- 
gree of  perception,  which  does  not  appear  in  some  one  part 
of  the  world  of  life. — Is  ilie  goodness,  or  the  wisiiom  of  the 
Divine  Being,  more  manifested  in  this  his  pruceeding  r 

There  is  a  consequence,  besides  those  1  have  already 
mentioned,  which  seems  very  naturally  dedacible  fromt'ie 
foregoing  considerations.  If  the  scale  of  being  rises  by  so 
regular  a  progress,  so  high  as  man,  we  may,  by  parity  of  rea- 
son, suppose,  that  it  still  proceeds  gradually  through  those 
beings  which  are  of  a  superiour  nature  to  him  ;  since  tliere 
is  inliniteiy  greater  space  and  room  for  different  degrees  of 
perfection, between  the  Supreme  Being  and  man,  than  be- 
tween man  and  the  most  despicable  insect. 

In  this  gi-eat  system  of  being,  there  is  no  creature  so 
wonderful  in  its  nature,  and  Wiiich  so  much  deserves  cur 
particular  attention,  as  man  ;  who  fills  up  the  middle  space 
between  the  animal  and  the  intellectual  nature,  ta(i  vi:?ib!e 
and  the  invisible  world  ;  anc^who  is  that  link  in  tne  cliain 
of  being,  whic'ii  forms  the  connexion  between  both.  So  that 
he  vvhc,  in  one  respecf,  is  associated  with  angels  and  arch- 
angels, arM  mayjook  upon  a  being  ol  infinite  perfection  as 
bis  fatlier.  and  the  highest  order  of  spirits  as  ids  brethren, 
may,  it)  inotiier  respect,  say  to  "  corrupti-;)i),  thou  art  mv 
father,  aad  to  tlie  worm,  thou  art  my  mutiier  and  my  sis- 
ter." ADDISON. 

SECTION  XXI. 

Trust  in  the  care  of  Fravldence  recommended, 
|"Ma?c,  considered  U^  himsolf,  is  a  very  helpless,  and  a  very 
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wretched  being.  He  is  subject  every  moment  to  the  great- 
est calamities  and  misfortuiies.  He  is  beset  with  dangers 
onalls;(lts;  and  may  become  unhappy  bj  numberless  ca- 
sualties, which  he  could  not  foresee,  nor  have  prevented 
had  he  toieseen  them. 

It  is  our  comfort,  while  we  are  obno:.iousto  so  many  ac- 
cidents, that  we  are  under  the  care  of  One  who  directs  con- 
tingencies, and  has  in  his  hands  tiie  management  of  every 
thing  tliat  is  c'spable  ofaiinoying  or  oiieading  us; — who 
knows  the  assisiance  we  stantl  in  need  of, and  is  always 
ready  to  bestow  if  oa  those  \\'\n>  a;-.k  it  of  him. 

The  natural  homage,  witicii  -nwh  a  creature  Oives  to  so  in- 
finileiy  wis<'  and  i.:;o-.;d  a  S3vin?,;,  i  ;  Ll'iin  reiiuuce  on  hiui  for 
the  bles>si!j;.^  a.u  cunvei):eac.-,3  oi  life;  and  an  haliiual 
trust  i;i  hi.n,  h;r  (i'divvraiice  out  of  ail  sucii  dangers  and 
tiiflicidlfej  a,-  u-^y  beiidl   u.-, 

The  n*an  who  ai  ways  ilvrs  in  this  disposition  of  mind,  has 
not  the  saute  dark  ait<f  meiancholv  views  ot  human  nature, 
as  he  v\iio  c<ms!ckMS  hiajstlT  abstractedly  from  tliis  relation 
to  tlie  Suprersie  Being.  Attire  same  tiuie  that  he  reflects 
up-OM  his  own  vvcaivness  and  imperfection,  he  comforts  him- 
self widi  the  contempia.ion  i,(  those  divine  attributes, 
whici!  are  em  ployed  for  his  safety,  and  his  welfare,  He 
findi?  hib  want  of  foresight  made  up,  by  the  omiiiscience  of 
bim  wiio  IS  his  support.  f!e  is  not  sensible  ofhss  own  want 
ofstieng^'tli,  when  \v:-  knows  ihdt  hh  helper  is  almighty,  in 
shori  ihe  rel^on  whohasa  firm  trust  in  the  Supreme  Being, 
is  po\v<  riui  in  his  power,  wise  by  his  wisdom,  happy  by  nis 
h;:  p|j;!esj.  He  reaps  the  benefit  of  every  divine  attribute;  and 
lo-^e.-s  hh  ov  Ji  insuiT.ciencj  in  the  fulness  of  iaiiuite  perfec- 
tioi!.  T«/  .'iiikki  our  lives  more  ea.y  lo  us,  v,-e  are  comman- 
ded to  put  our  trust  in  him,  v/ho  is  tiras  able  to  relieve  and 
»uccv:ur  us  ;  the  i>i\^ine  Gr^odoess  liaving  made  such  a  reli- 
ance a  duty,  siotwithstanding  we  shoutd  have  iieen  misera- 
fele  had  it  been  torb'dd:  n  us. 

Among  several  njotive?^,  which  might  be  made  use  of  to 
recommend  this  <Juty  to  us,  I  shall  only  take  notice  of  t.hose 
that  follow. 

The  first  and  strongest  is,  that  we  are  promised,  he  v.'ill 
Botfad  those  who  put  their  trust  in  him. 

But  vviilioutconsiderimg  iln:.  .supernatural  blessing,  which 
accompanies  this  <lu*v,  vve  may  observe,  thai  it  has  a  natu- 
ral teuiiency  to  its  ou.  reward  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that 
tlds  hrm  trust  and  eoiii'-dence  in  the  great  Disposer  of  all 
tiiiij^H,  contriojte  ver^  mucli  to  the  gelling  clear  of  any  af- 
fection, ©r  to  the  beariii«^  of  it  manfully.     A  person  who  be- 
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lieves  he  has  liis  succour  at  hand,  and  that  he  acts  in  the 
sight  of  his  friend,  often  exerts  himself  beyond  his  abilities/ 
and  (ioes  wonders,  that  are  not  to  be  matched  by  one  who 
is  not  animated  with  such  a  confidence  of  success.  Trust 
Jn  the  assistance  of  an  Almighty  Being:,  naturally  produces 
patience,  hope,  cheerfulness,  and  all  other  dispositions  of 
mind,  which  alleviate  those  calamities  that  we  are  notable 
to  remove. 

The  practice  of  this  virtue  administers  great  comfort  to 
the  mind  of  man,  in  times  of  poverty  and  affliction;  but 
most  of  all,  in  the  hour  of  death.  When  the  soul,  is  hover- 
ing:, in  the  last  moments  of  its  senaration  ;  when  i<  isjnsfe 
entering  on  another  state  of  existence,  to  converse  '.vitiv 
scenes,  and  objects,  and  companions,  thnt  are  ait')gether 
new  ;  what  can  support  her  under  such  tremblings  of 
thought,  such  fear,  such  anxletv,  such  apprehensions,  but  th© 
casting  of  all  her  cares  npon  Him,  who  first  save  'ler  being; 
who  has  conducted  her  throu^jh  one  stage  of  it  ;  and  wlio 
will  be  always  present,  to  guidj  and  comfort  her  in  her 
progreis  through  eternity  ?  addisox. 

SECTION  XXIT. 

Piety  and  gratitude  enliven  prosperity. 

Piety,  and  gratitude  to  God,  contribute  in  a  hi;::;h  degre^.,, 
to  enliven  prosperity.  Gratitn.de  is  a  p  easing  emotiou.— 
The  sense  of  being  distinguished  by  the  kindness  of  anc^ 
ther,  gladdens  the  heart,  warms  it  with  reciprocal  affection, 
and  gives  to  any. possession  which  is  a;^reeable  in  itsi^lf,  3 
double  rolish,  from  its  being  the  gift  of  a  frind.  Favours 
conferred  by  men,  i  acknowledge,  may  prove  burdensome. 
F-»r  huinan  virtue  is  never  perfect  ;  and  sonietimes  unrea- 
sonable expectations  on  the  one  side,  sometimes  a  mortify- 
ii^g  sei^se  of  ({epe;>'ienre  on  the  otUer,  corrode  in  secret  the 
pK'asures  of  benefits,  and  convert  the  obligations  of  friend- 
si  ip  into  groun(U  o\  j<:?;ilousy.  Bat  nothing  oi  this  kind  can 
affici  the  iiitercuurse  of  gratitude  with  Heaven,  lis  favours 
are  wnoUy  disinteresttd  /  aud  with  a  gratitude  the  most 
cordial  and  unsuspicioui-.,  a  goo!  man  looks  up  to  that  Al- 
mighty Benetactor,  w  no  amis  at  do  end  but  the  happiness  of 
th'^se  wiiom  ho  blesses,  and  wiio  desires  no  return  frowi 
them,  but  aoevout  and  thankful  lieart.  While  others  can 
trace  tneir  pru.sperity  to  no  higlier  source  than  a  concur- 
rence of  worldly  causes;  an;J,  oiten,  of  mean  andtiitiing 
incidents,  which  occasioniilly  fav.ourfrd  their|designs  ;  with 
What  supenuur  saUsiUciion  uues  lUe    bervaat  ol   God  se^ 
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niark  the  han*!  of  that  gracious  power  which  hath  raised 
him  up;  which  hath  happilj  conducted  him  through  the  va- 
rious steps  of  life,  and  crowned  him  with  the  most  favouia- 
ble  distinction  beyond  his  equals  ? 

Let  us  farther  consider,  that  not  only  gratitude  for  the 
past,  but  a  cheering  sense  of  divine  favour  at  the  present, 
enters  into  the  pious  emotion.  Tliej  are  only  the  virtuous, 
^vho  in  their  prosperous  days  hear  this  voice  addressed  to 
them,  *'  Go  tny  way,  mi  thy  bread  with  joy,  and  drink  thy 
wine  with  a  cheerful  heart  ;  for  God  now  accepteth  thj 
works."  He  who  is  the  author  of  their  prosperity,  gives 
them  a  title  to  enjoy,  with  ccmpiacer.cy,  his  own  gift. 
"While  bad  men  snatch  the  pleasures  of  the  world  as  by- 
stealth,  witliout  countenance  from  the  great  Proprietor  of 
the  world,  tiie  righteous  sit  o])enly  down  to  tlie  feast,  under 
the  smiles  of  approving  heaven.  No  guilty  fears  damp  iheir 
joys.  The  blessing  ot  God  rests  upon  ail  tiuit  they  pos- 
sess ;  his  protection  surrounds  them  ;  and  hence, "in  the 
habitations  of  tlie  righteou?-,  is  fuund-the'vciice  of  rejoicing 
and  salvation.''  A  lustre  unknown  to  others,  invests,  in 
their  sight,  the  v/hole  face  of  nature.  Their  p:e«:y  reiiects 
a  suii^hine  from  heaven  wpon  the  prosperity  of  the  world  ; 
unites  in  one  point  of  view,  the  smiling  aspect,  both  of  the 
powers  above,  and  of  the  objects  below.  Not  only  hava 
they  as  full  a  relish  asotliers,  fur  tlie  innocent  pleasures  of 
life,  bnt,  moreover,  in  these  fney  hold  conin;union  v. ith 
their  divine  benefactor.  In  all  that  is  good  or  fair,  they  trace 
his  iiantl.  From  the  beauties  of  nature,  from  tlie  iatprove- 
ments  of  art,  from  ti<e  enjoyments  of  social  life,  they  raise 
thoir  affection  to  the  source  of  ail  tliB  happiness  which  sur- 
rounds them  ;  ami  thus  widen  the  sphere  of  their  pleasures, 
by  adding  intellectu.tl,  and  spiritual,  to  eartliiy  joys. 

For  iiluitralion  of  what  I  have  said  on  this  head,  remark 
that  cheerful  enjoymer.t  of  a  prosperous  state,  which  king 
David  had  Vklien  he  wiote  t!;e  twi'nty-third  Psulm  ;  and 
Gojnpare  the  highest  pleasures  of  the  riotous  sinner,  with 
the  happy  and  gatisfied  ^spirit  whicl)  breathes  throughout 
that  psalm. — In  the  iniustofthe  spienduur  of  royalty,  with 
"vvhcit  amiable  simplicity  of  gaiiiude  does  he  look  up  to  the 
Lord  as"  his  Shcphero  ;'  i.iippier  in  ascribing  ail  his  suc- 
cess to  Divine  favour,  tiian  to  the  policy  of  his  councils,  or 
to  the  force  of  his  arms  I  iio  >•  many  instances  ol  divine 
goodness  arose  before  idm  in  pleasing  remeuibiance,  wnen, 
vit'i  sp.ch  '-elisii,  he  tpeaKS  nft-.e'*  ^reen  pasture.- and  still 
waters,  beside  vv'iich  God  hau  led  him  ;  ot  hu  '.up  \  hich  he 
hiid  made  to  ovcrtlow  ;  and  ot  the  tuDie  which  he  had  pre- 
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pared  for  him  In  the  presence  of  his  eneti.ie?  I"— With  vvhat 
perfect  tranqwilin?  doe**  he  look  forward  to  tiie  linieofliis 
passing  throU2;(i  "  the  valley  of  the  sha*lo  v  of  death  ,•''  uu- 
appelled  by  tl.at  spectre,  whose  m.jst  distant  appearance 
blasts  the  prosperity  of  sinners  I — 4e  fears  no  evil,  as  long 
as"  the  rnd  and  the  staj^"  of  his  Divine  S'.epherd  are  witJi 
him:  and,  through  all  the  unknown  period>  of  t!jis  and  of 
future  existence,  commits  himself  to  hi-  guidafjce  with  se- 
cure and  triumphant  hope  :  "Sureiv  g<>0'lfiess  and  mercjr 
will  follow  me  all  the  days  of  m  j  lif-  ;  and  1  shall  dwell  ia 
the  house  of  the  Lonl  for  evei'." — ^yh.lt  a  puriHed,  senti- 
niental  enjoyment  of  prosperity  is  Here  exhibited/  How 
di  lie  rent  from  that  gross  relish  of  worldly  pleasures,  which 
belongs  to  those  who  behold  or.ly  the  teriestrial  side  of 
things  ;  v»ho  raise  their  views  to  no  higher  objects  than  the 
succession  of  human  contingencies,  and  the  ueak  efl'orts  of 
human  ability  ;  who  have  no  protector  or  patron  in  tiie  hea- 
vets,  to  enliven  tiieir  prosperity,  or  to  wartri  their  hearts 
with  gratitude  and  trust  !  blair. 

SFXTioN  xxnr. 

Virtue,  when  deeply  rooted,  is  not  subject  to  the  influence 
of  fortune. 

The  city  of  Sidon  having  surrendered  to  Alesander,he. 
ordered  Hephestion  to  bestow  the  crown  on  him  whom  the 
Sidonians  should  think  most  worthy  of  that  honour.  He- 
phestion being  at  that  time  resident  with  two  \oungmen  of 
distinction,  oftered  themthe  kingdom  ;  but  they  refused  it, 
teHins  him  that  it  was  cor.traiy  to  th.e  laws  of  their  coun- 
trv,  to  admit  any  one  to  that  lu»nour,  who  was  not  of  the 
royal  family. —  He  then,  having  expressed  his  admiration  of 
th^^ir  disinterested  spirit,  desired  them  lo  name  one  of  the 
r<nal  race,  who  might  remember  that  he  had  received  the 
crown  through  their  hands. — Overlooki^ig  many,  v.  ho  would 
have  been  ambitiouri  of  th;s  high  honour,  they  made  choice 
of  A.bdolonymus,  vvho«e  singular  merit  had  rendered  him 
conspicuous,  even  i!i  the  val<*  (»f  obscurity.  Though  re- 
motely related  to  the  royal  family,  a  series  of  misfortunes 
had  reduced  him  to  the  necessity  of  cultivating  agarden, 
for  a  small  stipend,  in  the  subi.rbs  Of  the. city. 

Wiiiie-Abdoionymus  was  b  sily  employed  in  weeding  his 

gar 'en,  tiie    two  friends  of  H-priHstion,    bearing  in   their 

ha;.ds  the  ensigns  Of  royahy,  approached  him,  and  saluted 

him  king.    They  inforQied  ..mi  that  Aleiauder  had  appuia- 

p  2  . 
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4§d  ?  im  to  that  office  ;  and  required  him  immediately  to  ex-. 
cii«>i'g<  lii^  rus'  c  garb,  aiin  utensils  of  husbatidt  j,  for  the 
regal  robe  ard  sceptre.  At  t!ie  ?:'aie  time,  the_)  admonish- 
ed him,  whe!)  he  should  be  seateti  on  tne  throne,  an«l  have 
a  nation  in  his  power,  net  to  for<5e(.  the  humble  condition 
Irom  which  he  had  been  raised. 

All  this, at  the  first,  appeared  to  Abdolonymus  as  an  il- 
lusion, of  the  fai  cy,  or  an  ii:sult  offered  to  I. is  poverty.  He 
ret;\ -tcAl  them  not  to  trouble  him  farther  witis  their  imper- 
ti»  ^-i.f  jtMs. ;  and  to  find  some  other  uay  of  amusing  t.hem» 
seivts,  vvhic'i  mi^iht  ieave  i  im  m  the  peaceablt*  enjoyment 
of  his  obscure  !  ai-itation — At  iength,  however,  they  convin- 
ceil  i=iot,  triTit  t'  e>  vees^'rious  in  their  proposal  /  and  pre- 
i(ai  ed  upon  him  to  acct-pt  the  regal  office,  and  to  accompa- 
ny fh  m  to  ihe  paiace. 

No  st>onv  r  was  he  in  possession  of  the  government,  than 
pride  and  envy  created  liim  enemies  y  who  whispered  tiieir 
inuimu:s  in  every  place,  till  at  last  they  reached  the  ear  of 
Aii'xar'der.  He  commanded  the  new-ekcted  prince  to  be 
gent  for  ;  aiid  enquired  of  him,  with  wliat  temper  of  mind 
he  had  borne  his  poverty,  *'  Would  to  Heaven,"  replied 
A'jdulonvmus,  "  that  I  m^y  be  able  to  bear  my  crown  Nvitli 
equal  moderation  :  for  w  hen  1  possessed  little,  I  wanted  na- 
thu  g  :  these  hands  supplied  me  with  whatever  Idedred." 
Fiom  this  answer,  Alexamier  formed  so  high  an  idea  of  his 
TViSdom,ihat  he  confiimed  the  choice  which  had  been  made/ 
and  annexed  a  neiglibouring  province  to  the  government  of 
Sidon,  q.ui.NTus  curtius. 

SECTION  XXIV. 

'Qlie  Speech  of  Fabricus,  a  Roman  ambassador,  taking 
Pijrrhiis,  who  attempted  to  bribe  him  to  his  interestSj  hy 
the  offf^r  of  a  great  sum  of  money. 

"With  regard  to  my  poverty,  the  king  has,  indeed,  been 
Justly  informed.  My  wliole  estate  consists  in  a  house  of  bu6 
mean  appearance,  and  a  little  spot  of  ground  ;  from  which, 
by  my  own  laboir,  I  draw  my  support.  But  if,  by  any 
means,  thou  hast  been  persuaded  to  tidnk  that  this  poverty 
renders  me  of  less  consequence  in  my  own  country,  or  in 
any  degree  unhaj^py,  thou  art  greatly  deceived.  I  have  no 
reason  to  complain  of  fortune: — she  supplies  me  with  all 
tl  at  nature  requires; — and  I  am  without  supertiuiteis,   I 

an^   al^o   free    from   the  desire  of  them With  these,  I 

fpnfess  r  should  be  more  aijle  to  succour  the  necessitous, 
the  lojiv  advantage  for  which  the  wealthy  are  to  be  envi- 
ed ; — but  small  as  my  possessions  are,  lean  still  contribute, 
•someikLD^  ;o  ihe  suppgrt  9f  the  st^tC;  audi  \^%  a»$i:»tui^ 
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of  my  friends.  With  respect  to  honours,  my  country  places 
iln.%  poor  as  I  am,  upon  a  level  with  the  richest:  for  Rome 
knows  no  qualifications  for  great  empl(»yments,  but  virtue 
anri  ability.  She  appoints  me  toofBciate  in  the  most  august 
ceremonies  of  reIis,ion  ;  she  intrusts  me  vvitli  the  command 
of  her  armies  ;  she  confides  to  my  care  th.e  most  important 
nes;ociations.  My  poverty  does  not  lessen  the  weight  and 
-influence  of  my  councils  in  the  senate.  The  Roman  people 
honour  me  for  that  very  poverty,  vvliich  king  Pyrrhus  con- 
siders as  a  disgrace.  They  know  the  many  opportunities  I 
have  had  to  enrich  myself,  without  censure;  they  are  con- 
vinced of  my  disinterested  zeal  for  their  prosperity  :  and  if 
I  have  anv  thing  to  complain  of,  in  the  return  they  make 
me,  it  is  only  the  excess  of  their  applause.  What  value,  then, 
can  I  put  upon  thy  gold  and  silver.^  What  king  can  add  any 
thing  to  my  fortune?  Always  attentive  to  discharse  the 
duties  incumbent  upon  me,  I  have  a  mind  free  from  self-re- 
proach ;  and  1  have  an  honest  fame. 

SECTION  XXV. 
Character  o/jamks  1.  king  of  England. 

No  Prince,  so  little  enterprising  and  so  inoffv^nsive,  was 
ever  so  much  exposed  to  the  opposite  extremes  of  calumnj 
and  flattery,  of  satire  and  panegyric.  And  the  factions 
which  bega?i  in  his  time,  being  still  continued,  have  made 
his  character  be  as  mu'^h  disputed  to  this  day,  as  is  com- 
monly that  of  princes  who  are  our  contemporaries.  Manj 
virtues,  however,  it  must  be  owned,  iie  was  possessed  of; 
but  not  one  of  them  pure,  or  ^ctie  from  the  con'agion  of  the 
neighbouring  vices.  His  generosity  bordered  on  profusion, 
his  learning  on  pedantry,  his  pacific  disposition  on  pusillan- 
imity, his  wis  ;om  on  cunning,  his  friendsiiip  on  light  fancy 
and  bosish  fondness.  While  he  imagined  that  he  was  only 
maintaining  his  own  aut'tority,  he  may  perhaps  be  suspected 
in  some  of  his  actions,  anri  still  more  of  his  pretensions,  to 
have  encroached  on  the  liberties  of  his  people.  While  he 
endeavored,  by  an  exact  neutrality,  to  ai.  quire  the  good  will 
of  ail  his  neighbours,  he  was  able  to  preserve  fully  the  es- 
teem and  regard  of  none.  His  capacity  was  considerable, 
but  filter  to  disroisrse  on  general  maxims,  than  to  conduct 
any  intricate  business. 

His  intentions  were  just,  but  more  adapted  to  the 
conduct  of  private  life,  than  to  the  government  of  king- 
doms. Awkward  in  his  person,  and  ungainly  in  hig 
manners,  he  was  ill  qualified  to  command  respect:  par- 
tial a!id  undiscerning  in  his  affections,  he  was  but 
iy  Atted  to  acquire  geaeral  love.    Uf  a  feeble  temperj 
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more  tlian  of  a  frugal  judgment;  exposed  to  our  ridi- 
cule from  his  viiiiity,  but  exempt  from  our  hatred  by  his 
freedom  from  pride  and  arrogance.  And, upon  the  vvhole,it 
may  be  pronounced  of  his  character,  that  all  his  qualities 
were  suitied  by  weakness,  and  embellished  by  humanity. 
Political  courage  he  was  certainly  devoid  of;  and  from 
thence  chiefly  is  derived  rhe  stronj^  preju'.'ice,  which  pre- 
vails against  his  per,^onal  braveiy:  an  inference,  ho.vever, 
which  must  be  owned,  from  general  experience,  to  be  ex- 
tremely fallacious.  hume. 

SECTION  XXVI. 

Charles  Y.  Emperor  of  Gerinani/^  resigns  his  dominions^ 

and  retires  from  the  world. 

This  great  emperor,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  and  in 
possession  of  all  the  honour.^  which  can  flatter  tiie  r.eart  of 
marj,  took  the  extraordinary  resolution,  to  resign  his  kirig- 
doms  ;  and  to  witluiraw  entirely  from  any  concern  in  busi- 
ness or  the  affairs  of  this  world,  in  order  that  he  might  spend 
the  remainder  of  his  days  in  reniement  and  solitude. 
Though  it  requires  neither  deep  reflection,  tior  extraordina- 
ry discernment,  to  discover  that  the  state  of  royalty  is  not 
exempt  from  cares  and  disappointments;  though  most  of 
those  who  are  exalted  to  a  throne,  find  solicitude,  and  sati- 
ety, and  disgust,  to  be  their  perpetual  attendants,  in  that 
envied  preeminence  ;  yet,  to  descend  voluntarily  from  the 
supreme  to  the  subordirate  station,  and  to  relinquish  the 
possession  of  po^ver  in  order  to  attain  the  enjoyment  of  liap- 
piness,  seems  to  bean  eftbrt  too  great  for  the  human  mind. 
Several  instances,  imleed,  occur  in  history,  of  monarchs  who 
have  quitted  a  throne,  and  have  ended  their  days  in  retire- 
ment. But  they  were  either  weak  princes,  who  took  this  re- 
Solution  rashly,  and  repetUed  of  it  as  soon  as  it  was  t^iken  ; 
or  unfortunate  prirxes,  from  whose  bauds  some  strong  rival 
had  wrested  their  sceptre,  an<i  compelled  thein  to  descend 
with  reluctance  into  a  private  station.  Dioclesian  is,  per- 
haps, the  only  prince  capable  of  holding  tiie  reins  ofgovern- 
m>'nt,  who  ever  resigned  ihi^m  from  deliberate  choice  ;  and 
w  ho  continued,  during  many  years,  to  enjoy  the  tranquility 
of  retirement,  v/Uhout  fetching  one  penitent  sigh,  or  casting; 
back  one  look  of  desire,  towards  the  power  or  digniiy  whicli 
he  had  abandoned. 

Ts'o  wonder,  then,  that  Charles's  resignation  shouiil  fill  all 
Europe  with  astonishment;  and  give  rise,  both  among  nis 
contemporaries,  and  among  the  hi.^torii^n-  of  t' ai  p.  ?  lod,  to 
various  conjectures  concerning  the  motivea  winch  determm 
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ed  a  prince,  whose  ruling  passion  had  been  uniformiy  tiie 
love  of  power,  at  the  age  of  fifty-six,  when  objects  of  ambi- 
tion operate  with  full  force  v.n  the  mind,  and  are  pursued 
with  ti:e  c;reatest  ardour,  to  take  a  resolution  so  singularand 
unexpected. 

The  emperor,  in  pursuance  of  iiis  determination,  having 
assembled  the  states  of  theXow  Countries  at  Brussels,  seat- 
ed himself,  for  the  hast  time,  in  the  chair  of  state  ;  on  one 
side  of  w'ir.ch  was  placed  his  son,  and  on  the  other,  his  skter 
the  queen  of  Hungary,  regent  of  the  Netherlands,  with  a 
splendid  retinue  of  ti;e  gsaudees  of  Spaiii  and  princes  of  the 
empire  sfandiJJg  behinil  him.  The  president  of  the  council 
of  Fiam'ers,  by  his  command,  exphained,  in  a  few  words,  his 
intention  in  calling  this  extraordinary  uieeting  of  the  states. 
Ke  then  read  t'je  instrument  of  resignatlGn,  by  which 
Charles  surrendered  to  his  son  Philip  all  his  territories,  ju- 
risdiction, a^jd  authority  in  the  Low  Countries/ absolving 
his  subjects  there  from  their  oath  ofalles^iance  to  him,  which 
he  required  tljem  to  transfer  to  Piiiiip  his  lawful  heir;  and 
to  serve  him  v.ith  the  same  loyalty  and  zeal  tluit  they  had 
manilested,  during  so  lung  a  course  of  years,  in  support  of 
Jus  government. 

Charles  then  rose  from  his  seat,  and  leaning  on  the  shoul- 
der of  the  prince  orOrange^  because  he  v/as  unable  to  stand 
witliout  support,  he  addressed  himself  to  the  audience  ;  and, 
from  a  paper  whiich  he  held  in  his  hand,  in  order  to  assist 
his  memory,  lie  recounted,  with  dii^nity,  but  without  osten- 
tation, all  the  great  tilings  which  he  Isad  undertaken  and 
performed,  '^i nee  the  commencement  of  his  administration. 
Ke  observed,  that  from  the  seventeeth  year  of  his  age,  he 
had  dedicated  all  his  thoughts  and  attention  to  public  ob- 
jects, reserving  no  portion  of  his  time  for  the  indulgence  of 
his  ea:-e,  and  very  little  for  the  enjoyment  of  private  plea- 
sure ;  that  either  in  a  paciiic  or  hostile  manner,  he  had  visi- 
ted Germany  jiine  tisnes,  Spain  six  times, Friuice  four  times, 
Italy  seven  times,  the  Low  Countries  ten  times,  England 
twice,  Af;ica  as  often,  and  had  made  eleven  voya:;esby  sea; 
that  while  his  health  permitted  him  to  disciniri^e  his  duty, 
and  tile  vigour  of  his  constitution  v;as  equal,  in  any  degree, 
to  the  arduous  office  of  governinj^  donnnions  so  estei^sive, 
he  !iad  never  shunned  labour,  nor  repined  under  fatigue; 
tiiat  now,  when  Iiis  health  was  broken,  and  his  vigour  ex- 
hausted by  the  rage  of  an  incurable  disteriipcr,  his  ^rowing 
iiitlrmities  admonished  him  to  retire  :  nor  was  he  so  fond  of 
reigning,  as  to  reMin  the  sceptre  in  an  impotent  hand,  which 
Whs  i:o  hmger  able  lo  protect  his  subjects,  or  to  render  them 
happy;  that  instead  of  a  sovereign  worn  out  withxliseases. 
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and  sc.irceiy  half  alive,  he  gave  tiiem  one  in  the  prime  of 
life,  accustomef]  aireralj  to  i:^ovefn,anc!  wluj  added  to  the  vi- 
gour of  youth  all  the  attention  anil  sngacity  of  maturer  years; 
that  if  during-  the  course  of  a  lonj^  Jidtninistration,  he  had 
coR^.niiited  any  material  error  in  government,  cr  if,  under 
the  pressure  of  so  mai.y  and  treat  affairs,  and  amidst  the 
attention  which  he  had  been  obi«e;t>d  to  give  to  them,  he  had 
either  ne£;]ected  or  injured  any  of  his  subjects,  he  now  im- 
plored their  forgiveness  ;  that,  for  his  pnrt,  he  sltould  ever 
retain  a  grateful  sense  of  their  iideiity  and  attachment,  and 
v/ould  carry  the  remembrance  of  it  along  with  him  to  the 
pidce  of  his  retreat,  as  his  sweetest  consoiation,  as  well  as 
the  bast  rev.ard  for  all  his  services;  and  iti  his  last  prayers 
to  Alniig^sty  God,  would  pour  forth  his  ardent  wishes  for 
their  welfare. 

Then  turning  tov.ards  Philip,  who  fell  on  his  knees  and 
kissed  his  father's  hand,  "  if,"'  says  he,  "  I  had  left  you,  by 
my  death,  tliis  rich  inheritan:;e,  to  which  I  have  made  suck 
large  additions,  some  regard  would  have  been  justly  due  to 
my  n^.emory  on  that  accourst;  but  now,  when  t  voluntarily 
resign  to  you  what  I  mi^iihr  iiave  stiil  retained,  I  may  well 
expect  tiie  warmest  eKpiet.pions  of  thanks  on  your  part. 
With  these,  hov^c-vcr,  1  dispense;  and  shall  consider  your 
eoncern  for  the  weli'are  of  your  su'ajecls,  and  your  love  of 
them,  as  ihe  best  and  most  acceptable  testimony  of  your 
gratitude  to  me.  It  is  io  y<mv  power,  by  a  wise  and  vrrtuous 
adiuiiiistratioii,  to  justify  the  extraordinary  proof  which  I 
give  ti'is  day  of  my  paternal  af.ection,  and  to  demonstrate 
that  you  are  wort  :y  of  the  confidence  vviiich  I  repose  in  you. 
Preserve  an  inviolable  regard  for  religion  ,*  maintain  the  Ca- 
tholic faifh  in  its  puriiy  ;  let  the  las^s  of  your  country  be 
«arre(i  \i\  your  eyes  ;  eriCreach  not  on  tjje  rights  and  prlvi- 
l^g(^s  of  your  pe<'ple  ;  and  m"  the  time  shall  ever  come,  wnen 
you  s!ia!i  wihh  toei^jcyihe  tranquiiiy  of  private  life,  may 
you  have  a  son  en. lowed  with  such  q;?a!it!es,  that  you  can 
resign  your  sceptre  to  him,  with  as  much  satisfaction  as  I 
give  up  mine  to  3-ou," 

As  .s<i0f:  .'S  Charles  had  finis'ied  this  Ions:  addrese  to  'lis 
6id)jpcts,  a.,d  to  iheir  ne^v  sovereij:n,  he  sunk  into  the  c^air, 
exuausled  and  ready  to  faint  wih  the  fatigue  of  so  extraordi- 
nary an  tdl"»it.  During  his  •Si:icn!jr.-.e,  ihe  whole  audi^-nce 
melted  iiiir)  tear?);  some  fioni  admiration  of  his  mag'ianimity; 
otiiers  softened  t>y  the  e>;ptess''0»)s  of  tenderness  toA'urds 
his  sot),  and  of  love  to  his  people  ;  and  aii  were  aff:fCted 
wit'j  the  deepe^it  sorrow,  at  josmg  a  sovereign,  who  iud  dis- 
tin  j.iish"  i  th  ■  i\et  i-rl  inds,  his  native  country,  with  parti- 
cular marks  «f  tiis  regard  aud  altachiaent, 
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SECTION  XXVII. 

Tke  same  subject  continued. 

A  FEW  weeks  after  the  resignation  of  the  Netherlands, 
Charles,  in  an  assembly  no  less  splendid,  and  with  a  cere- 
monial equally  pompous,  resigned  to  his  son  the  crowns  of 
Spain,  with  ail  the  territories  depending  on  them,  both  in  the 
oid  ai.d  in  the  new  world.  Orall  tnese  vast  possessions,  he 
reserved  notliing  for  himself,  bat  an  annual  pension  of  a  hun- 
dred thousand  crovvTiS,  to  defray  the  charges  of  his  family, 
and  to  afford  him  a  small  sum  for  acts  of  beneficence  and 
charity. 

Nothinjr  now  remained  to  detain  hi-ii  from  that  retreat  for 
which  he  laug-iished.  Kvejy  ihin^  having  been  prepared 
some  time  fur  his  voyage,  he  set  out  for  Zuitburgh  in  Zea- 
land, where  th^  tleet  had  or  (ers  to  ren'lezvous.  In  his  way 
thither,  he  parsed  through  Ghent  :  and  aftqr  stopping  there 
a  few  days,  to  in<lulge  tirat  tender  and  pieasin::;  melancholy, 
\yhich  arises  in  tae  minvl  of  every  man  in  tiie  decline  of 
life,  on  visiting  the  place  of  his  nativity,  and  viewing  -he 
scenes  and  objects  familiar  to  him  in  his  early  youth,  he 
pursued  hi^  journey,  accompanied  by  his  son" Philip,  his 
.daugh^.-r  the  arch-duc!icss,  his  sisters  tiie  dowager  queens 
of  France  and  Hur.gary,  Maxltuilian  his  son-in-law,  and  a 
numerous  letinue  of  the  Flemish  nobility.  Befor.-  he  went 
on  board,  he  dismissed  them,  wit.i  marks  of  his  attention  or 
regard  ,•  and  taking  leave  of  Philip  witii.all  the  tenderness 
of  a  fatner  who  embraced  hi.s  son  :0i  the  last  tin;e,  he  set  sail 
under  convoy  of  a  large  fi^et  of  Spanisii,  Flemish,  and  Eng- 
lish ships. 

His  voyjvge  was  prosperous  and  agreeable  ;  and  he  arrived 
at  Laredo  in  Biscay,  oa  the  eleventh  ^lay  after  he  left  Zea- 
land. As  soon  as  he  land  ni,  ;>?  ftlj  pro.-.tr3te  on  the  ground} 
myA  considering  himself  now  as  O^^^u  to  the  worid,  he  kiss- 
ed the  earth,  and  said,  "  Nak-d  came  I  out  of  my  mother's 
vomb,  and  naked  {  now  return  to  the*^  thou  commo!J  mo- 
ther of  maniii-id."  From  Laredo  iie  proc-^ede  I  to  Valia-lolid. 
There  he  tot)k  a  last  and  tender  h'ave  of  his  two  sisters  ; 
Vvhom  he  v/oui-i  not  permit  to  accompany  him  to  his  solitude, 
though  they  entreated  it  witii  tears:  nut  only  that  they 
might  have  the  consolation  of  contri'jutino;,  bv  tjieir  al'en- 
da.ice  and  care,  to  mitigate  or  to  sootli  his  sufferings,  but 
that  they  might  reap  instruction  and  beneSr,  bvjoi.-nni  with 
him  in  those  pious  exercises,  lo  wirvcli  lie  h.id  consecrated 
the  lemainder  of  his  days. 

From  VaIlado!id,he  continued  his  journey  to  Plazencia  in 
Estremadura.  He  had  passed  tlirough  tnat  city  a  great  many 
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years  before ;  and  having  been  struck  at  that  time  with  the 
delightful  situation  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Justus,  belong- 
ing  to  the  order  of  St.  Jerome,  not  many  miles  distant  from 
ihat  place,  he  had  then  observed  fo  some  of  ids  attendants, 
that  this  was  a  spot  to  which  Dioclesian  ndght  have  retired 
with  pleasure.  The  impression  had  remained  so  strong  onj 
his  mind,  that  he  pitched  upon  it  as  the  place  of  his  retreatd 
It  was  seated  in  a  vale  of  no  great  extent,  watered  by  ai 
small  brook,  and  surrounded  by  rising,-  grounds,  covered 
with  lofty  trees.  Fiom  the  nature  of  the  soil,  as  well  aai 
the  teirspeivet'-ire  of  the  clirna^;\  it  was  esteemed  the  mosf 
liea!(iii\;i  an<i  delici-us  siiLiatiun  in  Spain.  Some  months 
beix>re  h;s  n'^i^^sntjo!),  he  ImmI  sent  an  architect  thither,  to, 
adil  a  new  a^ja;  tmes.t  to  the  m;>  i  ■sci>fy,  ^or  his  accommoda- 
tion ;  bu-;  he  ;>;ave  ?'rict  or^iers  :■  it  the  *tyie  of  the  building 
shouM  b-  t^^'r  •:  as  suited  his  [tie -<!:*, U  staiioii,  rather  than  his| 
formti-  v'' '-  f-.  It  cor;si.st(d  onty  of  six  rooms,  four  of 
thetn  ui  ihe  r  ''  '      '      ''        ^'     naked  walls ;  the  other 

two,  each  isvc  i.'.:  vviih  brown  cloth, 

and  Jurnishe;!  i,'.  i:  ■   r=     Tiu'v  were  all 

en  a  level  wjtit  ;::e     :,  :        ,  ,  ,     on   one  side  into 

agardei],  of  vvhich  Charivs  him^eU  i;ad  given  the  plan,  and 
had  filled  it  with  vn:-!,,]^  plant.-,  which  he  proposed  to  cul- 
tivate with  his  O'A  On  the  other  side,  they  com- 
municate!} with  (i  .  ;  of  the  monastery,  in  winch  he, 
was  to  pprform  his  devotions.  Into  this  humble  retreat,, 
harilly  suiiiciont.  fi)v  trie  coaifortable  accomuiodation  of  a; 
private  gesitlerrrdn,  did  ('harles  enter,  with  twelve  domes- 
tics only.  }[e  b-iiied  there,  in  solitude  and  silence,  his^ 
grandeur,  his  ambition,  together  with  all  those>ast  projects^ 
wlvlch,  during  half  a  century,  had  a'iarmerl  and  agitated 
Europe  ;  filling  every  kinodom  in  it,  by  turns,-  with  the  ter^ 
ror  of  ids  arms,  and  the  dread  of  being  subjected  to  his 
power. 

In  this  retirement,  Charles  formed  such  a  plan  of  life 
for  hiuiself,  as  would  have  suited  the  condition  of  a  privata 
person  of  a  raoderate  fortune.  His  table  was  neat  but 
plain  ;  his  domestics  few  ;  ids  iritercourse  with  them  fa-f 
miliar;  ail  tlie  cumbersome  anJ  cere?nonious  forms  of  at- 
tendance on  his  pei5(m  were  entirely  aboiisiied,  j!S  dies- 
truciive  of  that  social  ease  arid  tranquiiitj',  winch  lie  court- 
ed, in  order  to  sooth  the  remiinder  of  Ids  <lays.  As  ti}8 
mildness  of  ti^e  cli-Mate,  to5,';eti:er  with  his  deliverance  from 
the  burdens  and  cares  of  government,  procured  him,  at 
fir:^t,  a  cori' iderable  remission  fr'fm  the  acute  pair.s  v^ith 
which  he  hafl  been  loip;-  torwieuted,  h;»  eij.yed,  perhaps, 
more   co.mplete  satisfaction  in  tui^  uu.njio  sj:uaJe,  than 
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than  all  his  grandeur  had  ever  yielded  him.  The  ambitious 
thoughts  and  projects  which  had  so  lo!ig  engrossed  and  dis- 
quieted him,  were  quite  effiiced  from  his  mind.  Far  from 
taking  any  part  in  the  political  transactions  of  the  princes 
of  Europe,  he  restrained  tiis  curiosity  even  ^om  any  inqui- 
ry concerning  them  ;  and  he  seemed  to  view  the  busy  scene 
which  he  had  abandoned,  with  all  the  contempt  and  indif- 
ference arising  from  his  thorough  experience  of  its  vanity, 
as  well  as  from  the  pleasing  reflection  of  bavins^-  disentang- 
led himself  from  its  cares.  br.  hobertson. 
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Select  sentences  and  taragraph's. 

SECTION  I. 

SHORT  AND  EASY  SEXTEXCES. 

Education, 
'Tis  education  forms  the  com?non  minfl ; 
Just  as  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree's  iuclia'd. 

Candour, 
With  pleasure  let  us  own  our  errors  past^ 
And  make  each  daj  a  critic  on  the  last. 

Rpflection, 
A  soul  without  reflection,  like  a  pile 
Without  inhiibifar.'t,  to  ruin    runs. 

Secret  Virtue. 
The  private  path,  the  secret  acts  of  mea. 
If  nob!e,  far  the  noblest  of  their  lives. 

JV'ecessary  knowledge  easily  attained, 
Ourneedfui  knowledge,  like  our  needfu!  food, 
Unhedg'd,  li-^s  open  in  Wt'e*:-.  common  field  j 
And  bids  all  welcome  to  the  vital  feast. 

BiscLppointment, 
Disappp^intment  lurks  in  many  a  prize. 
As  bees  in  flow'rs  ;  and  stings  us  with  success. 

Virtuous  elevation, 
T\v?  mind  tlrat  would  be  happy,  Hiustbe  great; 
Grear  in  its  wishes  ;  ^reat  in  its  surveys. 
Extended  views  a  nartow  mind  extend. 

JS'^atural  and  faneiful  life. 
Who  lives  to  nature, rarely  can  be  poor  ; 
Who  Uvea  to  fancy,  never  can  be  rich  ; 

JVOTS. 

Iji  the  first  chapter,  the  Compiler  has  exhibited'/i  considerable  vx 
i-ietv  ol  poelic^J  construction,  for  the  young*  reader's  preparatory  ex- 
ercise. 
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Charity. 
In  faith  and  hope  the  world  wiil  disagree  ; 
But  all  mankind's  concern  is  charitj. 

The  prize  of  Virtue. 
What  nothing  earthly  give*,  or  can  destroy. 
The  soul's  calm  sunshine,  and   the  heart-felt  joj, 
Is  virtue's  prize. 

Sense  and  modesti/  connected. 
Distrustful  sense  with  modest  caution  speaks  ; 
It  still  looks  home,  and  short  excursions  make  ; 
But  rattling  nonsense  in  full  volleys  breaks. 

Moral  discipline  salutary. 
Heav'n  gives  Us  frtends  to  bless  the  present  scene, 
llesumesthem  to  prepare  us  for  the  next. 
All  evils  natural  are  moral  goods  ; 
All  discipline,  ind'ulgericc,  on  the  v.hole. 

Present  blessings  undervalued. 
Like  birds,   whose  beauties  languish,  half  cor;real'dj 
'i\ll,  mounted  or»  the  wing,  their  glessy  plumes 
Expanded  shine  vvitri  azure,  green,  and  gold. 
How  blessings  brighten  as  they  take  their  flight ! 

Hope. 

Hope,  of  all  passions  most  befriends  us  here  ; 

Passions  of  prouder  name  befriend  us  less. 

Joy  hasher  tears,  and  transport  has  her  death  >• 
.         Hope,  likea  cordial,  innocent,  though  strong, 
Is     Man's  heart,  at  once,  inspirits  and  serenes. 

Happiness  modest  and  tranquil. 
Never  man  was  trulv  blest, 


But  it  compos'd,  and  o;ave  him  such  a  cast 
As  folly  might  mistake  for  want  ofjoy  : 
A  cast  unlike  the  triumph  of  the  proud  ; 
A  modest  aspect,  and  a  smile  at  heart. 

True  greatness. 
"Who  noble  ends  by  noble  means  obtains. 
Or  faiii'Mg,  sndies  in  exile  or  in  chains, 
Likegoi>d  Aurelius  let  him  reign,  or  bleed 
Xiike  Socrates, th*t  man  is  great  indeed. 

Tlie  tear  of  sympathy. 
Ko  radiant  pearl.  wHirh  crestd  fortune  wear$. 
No  gem,  that  twinkling  hangs  fur  beauty's  ears^ 
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Nor  the  bright  stars,  which  night's  blue  arch  adorrr. 
Nor  risinji;  suns  that  gild  the  vernal  niorn» 
Shines  with  such  lustre,  as  the  tears  that  breaks, 
For  others'  wo,  down  Virtue's  manly  cheeks. 

SECTION   II. 

TBRSES  IN    WHICH   THE    LINES  ARE  OF  DIF- 
FERENT LENGTH. 

Bliss  of  celestial  origin. 

Restless  mortals  toil  for  naught  ; 
Bli&s  in  vain  jrom  earth  is  sought; 
Bliss,  a  native  of  the  sky, 
Never  wanders.     Mortals,  try; 
There  you  cannot  seek  in  vain  ; 
For  to  seek  her  is  to  gain. 

The  passions. 
The  passions  are  a  nutn'rous  crowd, 
Iniptrious,  positive,  and  loud. 
Curb  these  iicenlious  soos  uf  strife  ; 
Hence  chierly  rise  tiie  storms  of  lite  ; 
If  they  grow  mutinous,  and  rave. 
They  are  thy  masters,  thou  their  slave. 

Trust  in  Pruvidenca  recommended* 
'Tis  Pi'ovidence  alone  secures. 
Ill  ♦  v'ry  change,  both  mine  and  yours. 
Safety  consists  not  in  escape 
From  dangers  of  a  frighiful  s'uape  : 
An   eartquake  may  be  bid  to  spare 
The  man  that's  stran.a;led  by  a  hair. 
Fate  steals  along  with  silent  tread, 
Found  oft'nest  in  what  least   we  dread  ; 
Frowns  in  tlie  storm  with  angry  brow. 
But  in  the  sunshine  strik-'S  the  blow. 

Epitaij/i. 
Hovv  lov'd,  how  valu'd  once,  avails  thee  not, 
To  whom  related,  or  by  whom  begot: 
A  heap  of  dust  alone  remains  of  thee  ; 
'Tis  all  thou  art,  and  all  the  proud  shall  be. 

Fame. 
All  fame  is  foreign,  but  of  true  desert  ; 
Plays  round  the  head,  but  comes  not  to  the  heart; 
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One  self-approvins  hour,  whole  years  outweighs 
or  stupid  siarers,  and  o^  loud  huzzas  ; 
And  more  true  joy  M^ircellus  exIlM  feels. 
Than  Caesar  witii  a  senateat  his  heeis. 
Virtue  the  guardian  of  youth. 
])  uvn  the   smooth  stream  of  life  the  stripling  dart». 
Gay  as  the  morn  ;  bright glons  the  verna'  sky, 
Hope  swells  his  sails,  and  Passion  steer»  his  course. 
S.<fe  glides  his  little  bark  along  the  shore, 
"Where  Virtue  takes  hi.'r  stand  :  hut  if  too  far 
He  launch«^s  forth  beyond  discretion's  murk. 
Sudden  the  tempest  scowis,  tiie  surges  roar, 
Blot  his  fair  day,  and   plunge  him  in  the  deep. 

Sunnsp. 
But  yonder  comes  the  powerful  king  ot  day. 
Rejoicing  in  the  east.— Tiie  less'ning  cloud. 
The  kindling  azure,  and  the  ino'intain'^  brow, 
Illum'd  with  fluid  g(dd,  his  near  a,)proacli 
Betoken  irl^d. — Lo,  now,  apparent  all 
Aslant  the  dew  brigi't  earth,  and  col«:ur*d  air, 
He  looks  in  boundless  mjesiy  abroad  ; 
And  saeds  the  .  shining  liay,  that  bnrnis^iM  plays 
On  rocks,  and  hdk,  and  tow'rs,  and  wand'riiigstreams^ 
High  gleaming  fro.n  alar. 

Self-government. 
May  I  govern  my  passioi.s  with  absolute  sway  ; 
And  grow  wiser  and  better  as  life  wears  away. 

She/iherd. 
On  a  mountain,  stretch'd  beneath  a  hoary  wiilow, 
Lay  a  shepherd  swain,  and  view'd  the  rolling  billow. 

SECTION  nr. 

f  ERSES  CONTAINING  EXCLAMATIONS,  INTERS 
ROGAITONS,  AND  PARENTliESLS. 

Comfietence. 
A  COMPETENCE  Is  ail  We  can  enjoy: 
Oh  I  be  conten;.  wiiere  Heav'h  can  give  no  more  .^ 

Rtflection  essential  to  hafifiiness. 
Much  jov  not  ohiy  speaks  >muil  ha|)pines9. 
Bur  happiness  that  shortly  must  expire. 
Can  ji»y  unbo'tomM  in  reflection,  stand  ? 
Audj  in  a  ttmpesi,  car-  r  flecaou  live  ^ 
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Can  g'»]d  g^a'n  friendsf'ip  r-  livru'^ence  of  hope '^ 
A-  ueil  mere  mm  an  angJ  iniuhtbe:et. 
l.ove,  ami  lifveonSv,  is  ^le  lohji  for  love. 
L«»eizo.'    pnde  repress;  nor  I  one  to  find 
A  'rimO,  but  what  \vas  found   a  fiiern!  in  thee.1 
AJl    fke  the  puiihud  ;   Jew  the  p-rice  will  paj' f 
Aitd  thi?  makes  It  ienc's  such  mir<ic!es  beiow. 

Paticme. 
Beware  of  flesp'ratr  sieps. — The  darkest  day 
(Live  tUi  to-mi>now)  vvili  have  pasis'd  away.; 
luxury 

'— ^ O  luxury/ 

Bai.e  of  eiated  life,  of  j:fflu(^nt  states, 
Wiiut  dr«  ary  change,  whiit  i  uin  is  rot  thine  ! 
H«ivv  doth  thy  bowl  inioxicate  tlie  mind  ! 
To  the  soft  entrance  of  thy  rosy  cave, 
How  do^t  tliou  lure  the  fortunate  and  great  1 
Dreadful  attraction  ! 

Vir'uous  activity. 
Seize,  n5ortals  !  seiz-  Ihe  transient  hour  ; 
In.  prove  each  moment  as  it  tiies  ;  ^ 

Life's  a  short  summer — man  a  fiowV; 
He  dies — Alas  I — how  soon  he  dies  I 

The  source  of  hapfiiness. 

Reason's  whole  pleasure,  all  the  joys  of  sense, 
Lie  in  three  words,  health,  peace,  and  co  npetence  : 
But  health  consists  with  temperance  alone  ; 
And  peace,  O  virtue  .'  peace  is  all  thy  own. 

Placid  emotion. 

Who  can  forbear  to  smile  with  nature? — Cam 
The  stormy  passions  in  theb-som  roll, 
Wlale  ev^ry  gale  is  peace,  and  ev'ry  grove 
Jb  iBelody  ? 

SolitudCi* 

0 sacred  solitude  ;  divine  retreat! 
Ch<.ice  of  the  prudent !  envy  of  the  great ! 
By  thy  pure  stream,  or  in  thy  waving  shade, 
Tve  court  fair  wis  lotn,  that  celestial  maid  : 
Tiie  genuine  oftspriug  of  her  lov'd  embrace, 
(Slrangers  on  earto,)  are  innocence  and  peace. 

By  solitude  here  is  m^wit,  a  too-^orr^ry  se'^iysiou  from  the  v^qM. 
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T'.ere  from  tlip  \vays  of  men  \av\  safe  asliore, 
AVe  smile  t-  hear  "the.  <'istant  tempest  i  oar  ; 
There,  bless'd  with  h<'?lth,  with  bus'nrss  unperplex'dj 
This  life  we  relish,  and  ensure  the  next. 

Presume  not  on  to-morrow. 
In  human  hearts  what  bolder  thoughts  can  nse. 
Tiian  man's  presuntption  on  to  morrow's  dawn? 
"Where  is  to-niun  ow  ?    In  another  world. 
For  numbers  this  is  certain  ;  the  reverse 

Is  sure  to  none. 

Dam  vlvimus  vivamiis. 

Whilst  we  live  let  xis  live. 
"  Live,  while  you  live,"  the  epicure  would  say, 
»*  And  seize  the  pleasures  of  the  preserjt  day." 
*<  Live,  while  you  live,"  the  sacred  preacher  cries ; 
"  And  give  to  God  each  mtmient  as  it  flies.'* 
Lord  /  in  my  views  let  both  united  be  ; 
I  live  in  pleasure  when  I  live  to  thee  !         doddiudge. 

SECTION  IV. 

VERSES  IN  V\RlOUS  FORMS. 

The  security  of  Virtue, 
Let  coward  sjuilt,  with  pallid  fear. 

To  shelt'riiig caverns  fly, 
Andjuslly  dreaO  the  vengeful  fa(e^ 

That  tiuuiflers  through  the  sky. 
Protected  by  that  hand,  whose  law, 

Th.e  threat'ninir  storms  obey, 
Intrepid  Virtue    miles  secure. 

As  in  the  blaze  of  day. 

Resi^'uatinn, 
And  oh  !  by  error's  force  sub  !u'd. 

Since  ott  my  stubborn  will 
Prepo?t'rous  shuns  the  latent  good. 

And  grasps  the  s})ecious  ill, 
JSot  to  my  wish  but  to  my  want. 

Do  thou  thy  gifts  apply  ; 
Unask'd,  what  ti;ood  thou  knowest  grant  5 

What  ill,  though  ask'il,  deny. 

Compassion, 

I  have  found  out  a  gift  for  my  fair  ; 

1  have  found  where  tiie  wooii-pigeons breed  : 
'But  let  me  that  plunder  forbear  ! 

Sne  will  say,  'tis  a  barbarous  deed. 
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For  he  neVr  cRn  be  true,  she  averrM, 
Wj.o  CM  rob  a  poor  bin!  of  its  voung: 

An^'  T  lov'd  her  the  more,  when  I  heard 
Such  tenderness  fail  from  her  tongue. 

Epitaph. 

Here  rests  his  head  upon  the  lap  of  earth, 

A  }'outh  to  fortune  and  to  fame  urikuown  ; 
Fair  science  fiownVJ  not  on  his  humble  birth. 

And  melancholy  mark'd  him  for  her  own. 
Large  was  his  boujity,  and  his  soul  sincere/ 

Heaven  did  a  recompense  aslar*iely  send: 
He  gave  to  mis'ry  h11  he  had — a  tear  : 

Hegain'd  from  heav'n  ('twas  ail  he  wish'd)  a  friend* 
Ko  further  seek  his  merits  to  disclose. 

Or  draw  his  frailties  (rom  their  dread  abode, 
(There  they  alike  jn  trembling  hope  repose,) 

The  bosom  ot  his  Father  and  his  God. 

Joy  and  Sorrow  connected. 
Still,  where  rosy  pleasure  leads. 
See  a  kindred  grief  pursue  ; 
Behind  the  steps  that  mis'ry  treads. 
Approaching  comforts  view. 
The  hueso'  bliss  more  brightly  glow, 
Chastis'd  by  sable  tints  of  wo  ; 
And  blended  form,  with  artful  strife^ 
The  strength  and  harmony  of  life. 

The  gulden  mean. 

He  that  holds  fast  the  golden  mean. 
And  lives  contentedly  between 

Tije  liiile  and  the  great, 
Fi'eis  not  the  wants  that  pinch  the  poor, 
N  .r  plagues  that  haunt  the  rich  man's  door^ 

Imlntt'ring  all  his  state. 
Tiie  lailesi  pines  feel  most  the  power 
Of  wint'ry  hhist;  the  loftiest  tosver 

Comes  iieaviest  to  (he  ground. 
The  boits  that  spare  the  mountain's  side. 
His  cloud-capt  eminence  divide; 

And  spread  the  ruin  round. 
Moderate  views  and  aims  recommended. 
%Vitl;  poS  iois  uiiruffleit,  untai*;ted  uitii  prid^, 

By  rtaaoii  my  lift  let  me  bquare  -, 
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The  wants  of  my  nature  are  cheaply  supplied  ; 

And  the  rest  are  but  foliy  an(i  care. 
How  vainly,  through  infinite  trouble  and  strife, 

The  many  their  labours  employ  I  ^ 

Since  all  that  is  truly  delightful  in  life, 

Is  what  all,  if  tiiey  please,  may  enjoy. 

Mictciiment  to  life. 

The  tree  of  deepest  root  is  found 
Least  willing  still  to  quit  the  ground: 

'Twas  therefore  said,  by  ancient  sages. 

That  love  of  life  increased  with  years, 
So  5nuch,  that  in  our  later  stages, 
"Wiien  pains  grows  sharp,  and  sickness  rage«, 

The  greatest  love  of  life  appears. 

Virtue's  Address  to  PleRSure.* 

Vast  happiness  enjoy  thy  gay  allies  I 

A  youth  of  follies,  an  old  age  of  cares  ; 
Young  yet  enervate,  old  yet  never  wise, 

Vice  wastes  their  vigour,  and  their  mind  impairs. 
Vain,  idle,  delicate,  in  thoughtless  ease. 

Reserving  woes  for  age,  their  prime  they  spend; 
All  wretched,  hopeless,  in  the  evil  days, 

With  sorrow  to  the  verge  of  life  they  tend. 
Griev'd  with  the  present,  of  the  past  asham'd. 

They  live  and  are  despis'd  ;  they  die,  no  more  are 
nani'd. 

SECTION  V. 

VERSES  IX  WHICH  SOUND  CORRESPONDS  TO  SIGNIFICA- 
TJON. 

Smooth  and  rough  verse. 

Soft  is  tiie  strain  when  zephyr  gently  blows. 
And  the  smooth  stream  in  smoother  number-,  flows. 
But  when  loud  surA,es  lash  tiie  sounding  shore. 
The  hoarse  rough  verse  should  like  tiie  torrent  roar. 

Slow  motion  imitated. 
"When  Ajax  strives  some  rock's  v  .st  weight  to  throw. 
The  line  too  labours,  and  the  words  move  slow. 

Swift  and  easy  motion. 
Not  so  when  swift  <>amilla  sccurs  the  plain, 
Flies  O'er  tli'  unbentiin^  corn,  and  skims  along  the  main 

•  Sensual  pleasur^^ 
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Felling  trees  in  a  wood. 

Loud  sounds  the  axe,  redoubling  strokes  on  strokes; 
On  all  sides  round  the  forest  hurls  her  oaks 
Headlong.     Deep  echoing  groan  the  thickets  brow;n  ; 
Then  rustling,  crackling,  crashing,  thunder  down. 

Sound  of  a  bonv  string. 

The  striag  let  fiy 

Twang'd  short  and  sharp,  like  the  shrill  swallow's  cry^. 

The  Pheasant. 
See  !  from  the  brake  the  whirring  pheasant  springs, 
And  mounts  exulting  on  triumphant  wings. 

Seylla  and  Charybdis.  "^ 

Dire  Scjlla  there  a  sc-^ne  of  horror  forms,  ,' 

And  here  Charvbdis  fills  the  deep  with  storms. 
Wlien  the  tide  rushes  from  her  ruuibling  caves, 
The  rough  rock  roars;  tumultuous  boil  the  waves. 

Boisterous  and  gentle  sounds. 
Two  craggy  rocks  projectiiig  to  the  main. 
The  roaring  winds  tempestuous  rage  restrain  : 
Within,  tiie  waves  in  softer  murmurs  glide  ; 
And  ships  secure  without  their  halsers  ride. 

Laborious  and  impetuous  motion. 
With  many  a  weurj  step,  aiid  many  a  groan, 
Up  the  high  hill  he  heaves  a  huge  round  stone  : 
The  huge  round  st<(ne  resulting  with  a  bound, 
Thunders  impetuous  down,  and  smokes  along  the  grouncL 

Regular  and  slow  movement. 
First  march  the  heavy  mules  securely  slow  ; 
O'er  hills,  o'er  dales,  o'er  crags,  o*er  rocks  they  go. 

Motion  slow  and  dijicult, 
A  needless  Alexandrine  enusthe  sonjr, 
That,  like  a  wounded  snake,  drags  its  slow  length  along, 

A  rock  torn  from  the  brow  of  a  mountain. 
Still  u;afh'ring  force,  it  smokes,  and  urg*d  atnain, 
Wnirls,  leaps,  an<lthunders  down, impetuous  to  the  plain. 

Kxient  and  violence  of  the  ivaves. 
Tiie  wave.^  beisMd  Hnp<i  tae  waves  b;-fore, 
W^iue  roilirig,  foamiug  high,  ami  lumoiing  to  the  shore. 

Pensive  mimhers. 
In  thpee  deep  soliHides  and  awfu!  cells, 
Where  heavi'lv  pe'^iv  coMtnmohttiori  dwells, 
And  Kver-musing  njelaiiviiol^  reigns.. 
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Battle, 

• — Arms  on  armour  clashing  bra^^'d 

Horrible  discord ;  aud  the  madding  wheels 
Of  brazen  fury  rag'd. 

Second  imitating  reluctance. 

For  who,  to  dumb  forgetfulness  a  prej. 
This  pleasing  anxious  beino  e'er  resig'j'd  ; 

Left  the  warm  precincts  of  the  cheerful  day. 
Nor  castcae  longing,  ling'ring  look  behind? 

SECTION  vr. 

PARAGRAPHS  OF  GREATER  LENGTIf. 

Lonnubial  ^affection. 
The  love  that  cheers  life's  latest  stage. 
Proof  against  sickness  and  old  ag;e, 
Preserv'd  bj  virtue  from  declension. 
Becomes  not  wearj  of  attention  : 
But  lives,  when  that  extejior grace. 
Which  first  inspired  the  flame,  decays. 
'Tis  gentle,  <lelicate,  and  kind. 
To  faults  compassionate,  or  blind  ; 
And  will  witti  i,ympathy  eisdure 
Those  evili  it  would  gladly  cure. 
But  angry,  ceaise,  and  harsh  expressioD, 
S^ows  love  to  be  a  mtre  pr  dessioi] ; 
Proves  that  the  heart  is  none  of  his. 
Or  soon  expeis  him  if  it  is. 

Swarms  of  frying  insects. 
Thick  in  yon  streaai  oi  light  a  thousand  ways. 
Upward  and  downward,  fhv\cirriag  -ral  convclv'd. 
The  qaivVing  nations  sport ;  till  tempest-wing'd, 
Fierce  winter  sweeps  i-h  ,ni  from  tne  tiice,  of  day, 
Ev'n  so,  luxurious  men,  unh  'edmg,  pass 
An  idle  summer  life,  in  fortune's  shine, 
A  season's  glitter  I  Thus  they  flutter  on. 
From  toy  to  to?,  from  vanity  to  vice,* 
T'll,  blown  away  by  ii;^a'.h,  oblivion  comes 
Behind,  and  strikes  thcni  from  tiie  book  of  life. 

Beneficence  its  own  reward* 
My  fortune  (for  VA  meiition  all, 
Ar.d  more  than  you  dare  tell)  is  small ; 
Yet  ev'ry  friend  partak'^smy  store. 
And  want  goes  smiling  froai  my  door. 
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Will  forty  shillings  warm  the  breast 
Of  worth  or  industry  distress'd  ! 
This  sum  I  cheerfully  impart; 
'Tis  fourscore  pleasures  to  my  heart : 
And  you  ma}-  make,  by  means  like  these, 
rive  talents  ten,  whene'er  you  please. 
'Tistrue,  my  little  purse  grows  light/ 
But  then  I  sleep  so  sweet  at  night/ 
This  grand  specific  will  prevail, 
"When  all  tiie  doctor's  opiates  fail. 

Virtue  the  beat  treasure. 

Virtue,  the  strength  and  beauty  of  the  soul. 
Is  the  best  gifi  ot  Heav'n  :  a  happiness 
That,  even  above  the  smiles  and  frowns  of  fate» 
Exalts  great  natur's  favourites:  a  wealth 
That  ne'er  encumbersr ;  nor  to  baser  hands 
Can  be  Iransff^rr'd.     It  is  the  only  good 
Man  justly  -joasts  of,  or  can  call  his  own. 
Rici^^es  are  o(t  by  guilt  and  baseness  earn'd. 
But  fcr  one  e«id,  one  much-neglected  u<<e, 
Are  riches  worth  our  care ;  (for  nature's  wants 
Are  few,  and  without  opulence  supplied;) 
This  noble  end  is  to  proiUu-.e  the  soul; 
To  si^ow  the  virtues  in  their  fairest  light i 
Afni  make  humanity  the  minister 
Ofbounteoua  Providence. 

Contemplation. 

As  yet  *tis  midnight  deep.    The  Weary  clouds, 
Slovv  meeting;  mingle  into  solid  glooin. 
N!»w,  while  thedro^'>sy  world  lies  last  in  sleep, 
Let  me  associate  with  the  seriou*  nig^t. 
And  contemplation  hf  r  sedate  compeer  ; 
Let  me  shake  oft'th'  intiusive  cares  of  day. 
And  i.ay  the  meddling  senses  all  aside. 

Where  now,  ye  lying  vanities  of  life  / 
Ye  ever  tempting,  ever  cheating;  train  1 
Where  are  you  now  ?  and  what  is  y;iur  amount  ? 
Vexation,  disappointment,  and  remorse. 
Sad,  Sick'ning  thought/  And  yer,  tietuded  man, 
A^cene  of  crude  disjointed  visions  past. 
And  broken  slumbers,  rises  still  resoivd, 
With  new  flush'd  hopss,  to  run  the  giddy  round. 
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Pleasure  of  piety* 

A  Deity  believ'd,  i:!  joy  be2;uii  : 

A  [)i"ity  iidoiMjis  joy  advaiiced  ; 

A  Deity  belov'd,  is  joy  matui'd, 

Each  branch  of  piety  ;!8light  inspires: 

Faith  builds  a  bii<lgofroni  rhis  vvurld  totlicnext. 

O'er  <ieath's  dark  guif.and  all  its  horror  iii  !es,» 

Proise,  the  sweet  exhal  ition  of  our  j(»y, 

T:iat  joy  exalts,  and  snakes  it  sweeter  still  / 

Pray'r  ardent  opens  heav'n,  let->down  a  stream 

Or^lory,  on  the  '.onsecrated  ho'jr 

Qi  man  in  audience  with  the  Deity. 

CHAP.  II. 

.v.mranrE  pieces. 

SECTION  I. 

The  bears  and  the  bees. 
As  two  young bf^ars,  ill  wantoi)  nvjocf, 
Fo.ih  issuing  from  a  neighbourinir  wood, 
Ca'v.e  wiiere  t!\'  industrious  bees  h:d^stor*d 
In  artful  cells,  th^^ir  luscious  hoard  ; 
O'^-rj.oy'd  ihey  seiz'd,  with  eager  haste. 
Luxurious  on  th;i  \'\c\\  repast. 
Aiarni'd  at  tiiis,  the  little  crew 
About  tht^ir  eats  vi«idictive  flew. 
The  beasts,  unable  to  'sustain 
Th'  unequal  combat,  qmt  the  plain  ; 
Half-blind  wijfh  rage,  and  mad  with  paia, 
Their  native  shelter  they  regaiji  ; 
There  sit,  and  now,  disci  eecer  grown. 
Too  late  their  rashness  i\'\''i?  bciiioan  \ 
And  this  by  dear  experieni  e  gain, 
Th.it  pleasure's  ever  b0'ii;ht  with  pain. 
So  when  the  g;iided  biils  of  vice 
Ar-  plac*d  before  our  longing  eyes, 
Wit':  o;re'^dy  haste  we  snatch  our  fill, 
And  swailowdown  th^^  lament i'l: 
Rut  when  experiecace  opes  our  eyes, 
A-.vty  \s\^  flin'-i?  i  pleasure  Hies. 
It  il'*-,  but  oh  !  too  late  we  find. 
It  leaves  a  real  »tia»  behind.  m^erick. 

"^    R 
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SECTION  II. 

The  nig:htingale  and  the  glow-ivoruu 

A  nightingale,  that  all  day  lon^ 
Ii;id  -^hec-r'a  tile  village  with  his  song, 
!Ni>r  yei  a'  eve  his  note  su^peiKieil, 
ISof'yet  when  eventide  vvu-^  ended, 
Bvgrta  -o  ieti,  ab  well  he  migut, 
Tiit  keen  ue.'iiands  v)J  ajjpetUe  ; 
"VV-.en,  iooki'i^,  eagerlj  aruuud, 
Ht  spieti  r'ar  oflf*,  upon  lie  groun<J, 
A  something  siiiumg  in  the  <larkj' 
Ar;v'  knew  the  glow-wcrm  b)  his  spark. 
So,  aioopi!.'ji  down  from  iiawth -m  top, 
lie  tiiojgnt  £0  j)at  hitu  in  liis  crop. 
The  worm,  aviaie  ot  ins  intent, 
liaratigued  him  ihus,  right  eloquent — 

*  Did  ^ou  adinire  my  lamp,'  quoth  he, 
*  As  much  as  1  yout'  minstrelsy, 
Yi>u  vv.-uid  abiior  to  ito  me  wrong, 
Ab  ji^uch  as  1  to  spoil  your  soiig  ; 
For,  'twas  the  E>eli-sanie  pow'r  ciivijie, 
Taiigiit  you  to  sing,  and  me  to  shme  ; 
That  you  with  rnusic,  I  with  iignt, 
Mi^iit  beautify  and  cncer  the  mgiit.' 

The  songster  heard  his  short  oration, 
Anf!,  warbling  out  his  approbation, 
ileleas'd  him,  as  my  story  tells. 
And  iound  a  supper  somewhere  else. 

Hence,  jarring  sectaries  may  learn 
Their  real  mt'rest  to  discern  ; 
That  brother  should  not  war  with  brother, 
And  worry  and  uevour  each  other  : 
But  sing  and  shine  by  sweei  consent. 
Till  tile's  poor  transient  rdghtis  spent/ 
Respecting, m  e-ich  other's  case. 
The  gilts  of  nature  and  of  grace. 

Those  Christians  best  deserve  the  name, 
"Who  studiously  make  peace  their  aim  : 
Peace,  butii  tht-  outy  and  tiie  prize 
Qf  hnn  taat  creeps,  and  him  that  liies.  gowper 
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SECTION  III. 

The  trials  of  TlrfUe, 

Pl\c'd  on  the  verge  of  youth,  my  mind 

Life's  op'ning  scene  survey M  : 
I  viewed  its  ills  of  various  kind. 

Afflicted  and  afraid. 

But  chief  my  fear  the  dangers  mov'd. 

That  virtue's  path  enclose: 
My  heart  the  wise  pursuit  approv'd  ; 

But  0,  what  toils  oppose  ! 
For  see,  ah  see  !  while  yet  her  ways 

With  doubtful  step  I  tread, 
A  hostile  world  its  terrors  raise, 

Its  snares.i^elusive  spread. 
'O  how  shall  1)  with  heart  prepar'd. 

Those  terrors  learn  to  meet? 
How,  from  the  thousand  snares  to  guard 

My  unexperienced  feet? 

As  thus  I  mused,  oppressive  sleep 

Soft  o'er  my  temples  <]rew 
Oblivion's  veil. — The  wat'ry  deep, 

An  object  strange  and  new, 

Before  me  rose :  on  the  wide  shore 

Observant  as  I  stoo'.l, 
The  gathering  storms  around  me  roar 

And  heave  the  boiiin«;  flood. 
Near  and  more  near  the  billows  rise  .' 

Ev'a  now  my  steps  tiiey  lave  ; 
And  death  to  m.y  affrighted  eyes 

Approach'd  in  every  wave. 
What  hope,  or  wliitherto  retreat  1 

Each  nerve  at  once  unstrung  ; 
Chil;  fear  had  fettered  fast  my  feet, 

And  chained  my  sprechless  tongue. 
I  felt  my  heart  within  me  die;    •? 

When  sudden  to  mine  ear 
A  voice,  descending  from  on  high, 
Reprov'd  my  erring  fear. 
"  What  though  theswpllinp;  surge  thou  see 

Impotiant  ro  t'evour ; 
Rest,  mortal,  rest  on  God's  decree, 

Aad  thankful  own  his  pow'r. 
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Know,  when  h.'  bade  the  <'eep  appear, 

*  Tlius  far,'  th'  A-mi^htj  sai  ;, 
^Thus  far,  no  farther,  rage  :  aLil  teie 

•^  Let  thy  siroud  waves  be  stay'd/  *' 

Ihenrd  ;  anc)  lo  !  at  onc(^  C(t!iho]i'd, 

The  waves,  in  \vi!  1  retreat, 
Back  on  themseivt  s  r*  luctant  i  .:!l'd, 

And  intirmu rin:^  ic^rt  ''-J  ^tft-r. 

Deeps  tf:  assemhiing  sleeps  m  yalii 

One*-:  more  i\\v  signal  gcive  : 
The  shores  the  n^sninji  'vpijriit  sustain. 

And  check  th'  usurping  wave. 

ConvincM,  in  nature'^  volume  wise, 

The  imaj;M  tvuih  I  read  ; 
And  su<i  iep.  from  my  waking  eyes 

Tl;'  i'lstructive  vir4tti7  fled. 

Then  v.hj  thus  heavy,  O  my  soul ! 

8;fY  why,  ui:>tru?:vftJ  s-iiM, 
Thv  thou,:hts  wit'j!  viiw  •  i^^ -patience  ruli 

0'."r  scenes  of  fui  :r^'  jU  ? 

Let  faith  suppre-,ft  each  ri sin 2  fear, 

Each  anxious  deniht  exclurk^: 
Thy  Maker's  ^mU   h   ^  plac'd  thee  here, 

A  Maker  wis"  and  i^.oa/ 

He  to  ti.y  evTv  trj.-jl  k?);>vvs 

Its  just  i■.^^^■;:"  :r  to  ^ivt'  ; 
Attentive'  ro  h;-  ^olj  tiiv  vvocs, 

Aiui  faitrifal  to  relieve. 

Tiie.i  why  t-  u-^  i  <mvv,  O  my  soul  ! 

Say  W..S  w:vi-..>tlijl  ^tiil", 
I'hy  thoiuhu  vviih  vain  imoatience  roll 

L'eibccnt.T.  Oi  lUiUie  lii  r 

Though  griv  fa  uunuiuhercd  throng  thee  round. 

Still  in  th>  God  cu;;nde. 
Whose  ii?iger  marks  the  seas  liieir  bound, 

And  cur^s  tiie  heiMiiong  tide.  >ierriok, 

SECTION  IV. 

The.  youth  avd  the  philosopher. 

A  GRvriAN  v'Mitti  of  falnnfs  rare, 
Whom  Piato's  philosophic  care 
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Had  form'tl  for  virtue's  nobler  view, 

By  precept  arid  exan  pie  too, 

AVould  often  boast  his  Jiiatct'less  skill, 

To  curb  ti.e  stoeit,  a.ul  ^uiHe  ih»^  wheel ; 

And  as  he  p;is,-;ed  the  gazing  throng, 

With  graceful  ea?e,  and  smack  d  the  thong. 

The  idiot  wonder  they  exnres.-ed, 

Was  prai>e  and  transport  to  his  breast. 

At  length,  quite  vain,  h,e  needs  would  show 
His  master  what  his  art  could  do  ; 
And  ba<ie  his  slaves  the  chariot  lead 
To  Acadenius'  sacred  shade. 
The  tr-Mnblino-  grove  coiif^ss'd  its  fright. 
The  wood-nyuiphs  started  at  the  sight; 
The  niuses  drop  the  learned  lyre, 
And  <o  their  inmost  shades  retire. 
Howe'er  the  VMuth,  with  forward  air. 
Bows  to  the  sage  and  mounts  the  car. 
The  !ash  resounds,  the  coursers  spring. 
The  chariot  niarks  the  rolling;  »ing; 
And  ^ath'rinij;  crowiis,  with  eaver  e^es. 
And  shouts,  pursue  litn  as  he  flies 

Triumphant  to  the  j:oal  rt"urf:ed, 
Witit  'lobler  thirst  his  bosom  burned; 
And  now  alonjj;  th'  indented  p|.ii?> 
Th  -  selfsame  track  ne  inark^  dgain, 
Pi*r'-ues   vith  care  th*^  nice  dt-sign, 
T*Jor  ^ver  deviates  from  the  line. 
Amazement  setz'd  the  circlir)^  crowd  ; 
TJiH  youths  with  emulation  giow'd  ; 
Ev'n  bearded  sa^^es  haii'd  die  boy; 
AnI  ail  but  Piaio  gazeti  v/ith  joy. 
For  !ie,  deep-jud':j;ing  saur",  beheld 
W'ts  pai?i  tiie  tnumpn^  oj  ihe  fi»^!d  : 
Arri  vvaen  the  charioteer  d rev*'  n;gh, 
And.tludisi  with  iiope,  had  caui^ht  Ids  eye, 
•  Aias/ unhappy  youth,*  ^le  crysi, 
•E^^pi-ct  no  !>raise  from  me,' (and  sigl»*d.) 
'With  indignation  I  survey 
Such  skill  avjd  judgment  thrown  away: 
The  tinie  pr(»fuseiy  -quander*d  there, 
On  vulgar  arts  bejieatii  thy  care, 
If  well  employed,  dt  less  expense. 
Had  taught  thee  honour,  virtue,  sense 
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And  rais'd  thee  from  a  coachman's  fate 

To  govern  men  and  guide  the  state.'  whitehead. 

SECTION  V. 

Discourse  between  J^dam  and  Eve  reHri.'?g  to  rest. 

Now  came  still  evening  on,  and  twilight  gray 
Had  in  her  ?ober  liv'rj  ail  things  clad. 
Silence  accoirijianied  ;  for  beast  and  bird, 
Thej  to  their  j^rassy  couch,  these  to  tlieir  nests 
V/ere  slunk  .  all  but  tu?  wakeful  nightingale. 
She  all  night  lonjj;  heranj'rous  deticantsung  : 
Silence  was  plea?'<J.    Now  glow'd  the  jfirmament 
V/iii»  iiving  sappidtes:  Hesperus,  that  led 
The  starrv  host,  rode  brightest,  till  the  moon, 
Ri!^i!]g  i'l  clouded  majesty,  at  length. 
Apparent  pueen  unveiled  her  peerless  light, 
Aii'l  o*er  ti:e  fJark  Iser  silver  mantle  threw. 

When  Adam  thus  to  Eve  :  •'  Fair  consort,  th'  hour 
Of  night,  and  all  things  now  retired  to  rest. 
Mind  u..  *>f  like  repose  ;  since  God  hath  set 
Labour  a!>d  re?t,  as  davatui  night.,  to  men 
Successive  ;  and  the  timely  dew  of  sleep, 
Now  falling  with  soft  ?lumt/rons  weight,  inclines 
Oureje-lids.     Other  creatures  all  day  long  ♦ 

Rove  nlle  unemployed,  and  less  need  rest ;  ^ 

Man  hatl>  li is  daily  work  of  body  or  mind 
Appointed,  \vbic!>  declaies  his  dignity. 
And  the  i  cgard  of  heaven  on  all  his  ways  ; 
W  hile  other  animals  inactive  range. 
And  of  their  doings  God  takes  no  account. 
To-morruw,  ere  fresh  moriving  streak  the  east 
With  first  approach  of  iight,  we  must  be  risen. 
And  3^  our  pleasant  labour  ;  to  reform 
Yon  ho,v*/y  u'bours,  yonder  alleys  green. 
Our  walk  at  noon,  wTth  branchesV/ergroNvn, 
Tiiatmock  our  scant  manuring, and  require 
Moreha;uis  tiian  ours  to  Icp  their  wl;    oh  growth. 
Thoftcf  blossoms  also,  and  those  dropping  gums, 
Tiiat  lie  bestrovv-n,  unsightly  and  unsmooth, 
Ani*  riddance,  if  we  mean  to  tread  with  ease. 
I\lean  nhile,  as  nature  wills,  night  buls  us  rest." 

To  vvhom  thu5  Eve,  with  perfect  b-autj  adorn'd  : 
«'  My  au.hor  and  disposer,  what  thou  bidst 
Unargu  d  1  obey  j  so  God  ordains* 
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AVith  thee  conversingl  forget  all  time; 
AH  seasons  and  tijt^ir  c'lano;^,  all  please  alike. 
Ssveet  is  the  breath  of  morn,  her  rising-  sweet, 
With  charm  of  earliest  biids  ;  pleasant  the  sun 
"^V^hen  first  on  this  delightful  land  he  spreads 
His  orient  beams,  on  herb,  tree,  fruit,  an.!  fiow'r, 
Glist'ring;  with  dew  ;  fragrant  the  fertile  earth 
After  soft  show'rs  ;    and  sweet  the  corning  on 
Of  grateful  evening  mild;  then  silent  night, 
With  this  her  solemn  bird,  and  this  fair  moon. 
And  these  the  gems  of  heav'n,  her  starry  train  : 
But  neither  breatii  of  morn,  when  she  ascends 
"With  ch.arm  of  earliest  birds  ;  nor  rising  sun 
On  this  delightful  land  ;  nor  herb,  fruit,  flow% 
Glist'ring  with  dew  ;  nor  fragrance  after  show'rs  : 
K        Nor  grateful  evening  mild  ;  nor  silent  niglit 
With  this  her  solemn  bird  ;  nor  walk  by  moon. 
Or  glittering  star  light, — witliout  thee  is  sweet. 
But  wherefore  all  night  longbhine  these  ?  for  whom 
This  glorious  sight,  when  sleep  hath  shut  all  eyes  r" 

To  whom  our  genial  ancestor  replj'd  : 
•'  Daughter  ot  God  and  mari,accomplish*d  Eve, 
These  have  th?ir  course  to  finish  round  the  earth. 
By  morrow  evening  ;  and  from  land  to  land. 
In  order,  though  to  nations  yet  unborn, 
Minist'ring  light  prepared,  they  set  and  rise; 
Lest  total  darkness  should  by  night  regain 
Her  old  posrsession,  and  extinguish  life 
In  nature  and  all  things  ;  which  these  soft  fires 
Not  only  enlighten,  but,  with  kindly  heat 
Of  varioiii  iaiiaence,  foment  and  warm. 
Temper  or  nouribh  ;  or  in  part  shed  down 
Their  stellar  virtue  on  all  kinds  that  grow 
On  earth,  made  hereby  apter  to  receive 
Perfection  from  the  sun's  more  potent  ray. 
These  then,  though  unbeheld  in  deep  of  night. 
Shine  not  in  vain  ;  nor  think,  though  men  were  none, 
Thatheav'n  would  v/ant  spectators,  God  want  praise; 
Millions  of  spiritual  creatureswalk  the  earth 
Unseen,  both  when  we  wake,  and  when  we  sleep.       ^ 
Aii  these  with  ceaseless  praise  his  works  behold. 
Both  day  and  night.  Ho  ^  often,  from  the  steep 
Of  echoing  lull  or  thicket  have  we  iieard 
Celestial  voices  to  the  midnight  air, 
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Sole,  or  responsive  each  to  others'  note, 
Sino;jfijr  their  great  Creator  r~Oft  ^n  banr^s, 
While  thev  keep  watch,  or  i]iy.htly  roundi.jg  walk 
Vv'itr.  heav'nij  touch  of  instrumental  sounds,  - 

In  full  harmonic  number  joinM,  their  soniiS  ^ 

Divide  the  ni^ht.  and  lift  onr  thoui^hts  to  heav'n." 

I'hus  talking  han«i  in  hand  alone  they  pass'd 
On  to  their  blissful  bow'r 


There  arriv'f),  both  stood. 


Both  tnrn'i  ;  and  under  open,  sky  a-lor'd 

The  God  that  ma'le  both  -!kv,  air,  -arth,  ;iid  heav'n, 

Yvhich  ti.ey  beheld,  t'le  mo'.n's  respitfndeui  gjobe, 

And  starry  .])ole.     "  Thou  also  muds't  the  night, 

Maker  Ouniipotent,  and  th  ^u  the  day. 

Which  we,  in  our  apntiinted  work  einploy'd. 

Have  finiivi'd,  happy  in  our  njutual  help. 

And  mutual  luve,  the  crowvi  of  ail  our  bliss 

OrdainM  by  thee  ;  and  thi>  delicious  place 

For  us  too  large,  where  thy  abundance  wants 

Partaker'-,  and  uncropt  fails  to  the  ground. 

But  thou  hast  promis'd  froni  us  two  a  race. 

To  fill  the  earth,  who  shall  with  us  extol 

Thy  goodness  iafinite,  !)oth  w'nen  we  wake, 

And  when  we  seek,  as  now,  thy  gift  of  sleep."    milton 

SECTION  VI. 

Religion  aJid  Death, 

Lo  /  a  form  divinely  bright 

Descenfis,  and  hursts  upon  my  sight ; 

A  seraph  of  illustrious  birth  ! 

(Religion  was  her  name  on  earth  ;) 

Suoreuiely  sweet  her  radiant  face, 

And  biooiiiing  with  celestial  grace! 

Three  shining  cherubs  form'd  her  train, 

Wav'd  their  light  wings,  and  reach'd  the  plain: 

Faitl),  with  sublime  and  piercing  eye. 

And  pinions  flutt'ring  for  the  sky  ; 

Here  Hope,the  .>milin^  angel  stands. 

And  golden  anchors  grace  h.er  hands  / 

There  Charily  in  robes  of  white. 

Fairest  and  f.v'rite  iviai«i  of  light. 

The  seraph  sj>L'k^— •"  'Tis  i  eason's  part 
To  govern  and  to  guard  tlie  heart ; 
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To  lull  ine  wayward  soul  to  rest, 
V/hen  h(  pes  aiul  fear.s  distract  the  breast. 
Hv^ason  may  caln»  thisdoubtful  strife, 
And  steer  thj  bard  through  various  life  : 
B  ut  wiieri  the  storms  of  <it  ati  are  nigh, 
And  niit'night  darki.ess  veils  the  skj, 
Shall  reo'^on  then  direct  thy  sail, 
Di>pHrse  the  clo'uis,  or  sink  the  gale  r 
Su-anger,  this  skill  alone  is-  mine, . 
Skill  tha»  transcends  his  scanty  liiiC.'* 

"  Revere  thyself — thou'rt  near  allied 
To  aiigpls  en  tl>y  better  sidt. 
How  vari(ius  e'er  th'  ir  rankh  or  kinds, 
Aniieis  are  but  unbodi'd  mind^ : 
When  tne  'partiti<'n-v  alls  decay, 
Mer;  ennerge  angels  IVom  th*'ir  c,ay% 
Yes,  when  the  trailer  body  die*. 
The  soul  asserts  her  kiiidrrd  ^ki^s. 
Bir  nnnds,  t' ough  sprung  fruni  h^  av'niy  race. 
Must  Srst  be  tuvor'd-fx/r  the  place  : 
Th«-  joys  above  are  understood. 
And  reiish'd  <»nly  by  tiie  good. 
Vt'lo  shall  assun^e  this  guardian  care  ; 
%Vho  shall  secure  their  birth-right  there  ? 
Sou  is  are  nry  charge— to  mc  'tis  g»v'n 
To  train  them  Tor  their  native  heav'n.'' 

"  Know  then — nho  bow  the  early  knee. 
And  iiive  the  v^i'iliug  iseart  to  me  ; 
Win-  wisely,  when  Temptation  waits, 
tlutie  her  frauds,  and  spurn  her  baits  ; 
Who  dare  to  r.wh  my  injurM  cause, 
Though  foois  deride  my  sacred  laws  ; 
Or  sv.orri  to  deviate  to  the  wrong, 
Thougli  persecution  lifts  her  thong ; 
Thoiis<h  all   tSte  soiisofheil  ronspire 
To  i-aise  the  s*';ke  and  ligiJt  the  fire  ; 
Know,  that  for  such  superi^ur  s    iis, 
The^'p  ir!'s  abl;s^  bew>nd  the  poles: 
Where  spirits  nhine  wilh  pui't^r  my^ 
An<l  brighten  v:  meridi;jn  day; 
Where  love.  \Aherr  bountMes.^  rrii>;.'!:.nip  rules, 
(>o  fr:e!!(is  rhat  rhahiie,  f.o  love  rliat  cools;) 
Adhere  risin^v  tloads  of  kn:  wlr;la;e  roij. 
And  pour,  aiid  pour  upon  the  soul  /" 
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"  But  where's  the  passage  to  the  skies  ? — 
Thp  road  through  death's  black  valley  lie:?. 
Kay,  do  not  shudder  at  my  tale  ; 
I'bo'  dark  the  shades,  yet  safe  the  vale. 
This  path  the  best  of  men  have  trod  ; 
Ai:d  vviio'd  decline  the  road  to  God  ? 
Oh  !  'tis  a  glorious  boon  to  die  ! 
This  favour  can't  be  priz'd  too  high." 

,  AVhile  thus  she  spoke,  my  looks  exprcss'd 
The  raptures  kindling  in  my  breast ; 
My  soul  a  fix'd  attention  gave  ; 
Yv'hen  the  stern  monarch  of  the  grave, 
"With  haughty  strides  appt  oaoh'd  ;— amaz'd 

I  stco'd,  and  trembled  as  I  gaz'd. 

The  seraph  calm'd  each  anxious  fear. 

And  kindly  wip'd  the  falling  tear; 

Then  hdsten'd  with  expanded  wing 

To  meet  the  pale,  terrific  king. 

But  now  wliat  milder  scenes  arise  ! 

The  tyrant  drops  his  hostile  guise  ; 

lie  seems  a  youth  divinely  Tair, 

In  graceful  ringlets  waves  his  hair  ; 

His  wings  their  whit'nin?  piumes  display, 

His  burnish'd  plumes  reflect  ihe  day  ; 

liij^ht  flows  his  shHiing  azure  vesi. 

And  all  the  angel  stands  conless'd. 

1  vlew'd  the  change  with  sweet  surprise; 
A^nd,  O'a  !  I  panted  for  the  skies  :        '       ^ 

Thank'd  heav'n,  that  e'er  I  drew  my  breath  ; 

And  triump'd  in  the  thoughts  of  death.  cotton. 

CHAP;  III. 

DIDACTIC  PIECES. 

SECTION  I. 

The  vanity  ofnveulth. 

Ko  more  thus  brooding  o'er  yon  heap, 
With  av'rico  pMiftful  vigils  keep  ; 
♦Stitl  un.Mijov'd  the  present  store, 
Stil'  cMvlless  ftia:hs  are  breath'  \  for  more. 
Oh  :  quit  ihe  f  hadow,  carch  the  prize, 
Wid;  h  not  all  L-.diaS  treasure  -uy.,  ! 
To  pnvchas;^  heav«n  hos  -old  \.\\^  pow'r 
"C^n  gold  remove  the  mortal  hour  ? 
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In  lifecr.n  love  be  bought  withgokl  ? 

A\e  friendship'^  pleasures  to  be  sold  ? 

]S"v! — all  that's  wortii  a  wish— a  thought. 

Fair  virtue  gives  unbrib'd,  uiibougiit. 

Cease  (hen  on  trash  ihy  iiopes  to  bind  ; 

Let  nobler  views  engage  thy  mind.         dii.  johnson. 

SECTION  II. 

J\''otiung  J ormed  in  vain. 

Let  no  presuming  impious  raiier  tax 

C.iativ'  svi^iioni ;  a>  ifauijht  was  form* 

In     liin,  or  not  for  adaiirable  ends. 

Shu!  lirrle  haugittj'  ignoiance  pronounce 

lii-»  words  un  ivise,  olw'uch  the  smallest  part 

E^'eed^the  riarrtr.v  vimon  oC  her  mind? 

As  ii'upon  a  full-proportiun/d  dome. 

Oh  sweiling  columns  heav'd.tv^  pride  of  art 

A  critic-dy,  whose  fe^^ble  ray  scarce  spreads 

An  sMcli  around,   with  biinl  presuription  bold. 

Should  dare  to  tax  the  structure  of  the  whole. 

And  tives  the  man,  whose  oniversal  eye 

Has  swept  at  once  th'  unbounded  scheme  of  things  ; 

M  .rk'd  their  depend enc'-'  so,  and  firm  accord. 

As  with  unfuult'riiig  accent  to  conilude. 

That  tiiis  availevh  nought  ? — Has  ariy  seen 

The  miii^ity  chain  of  brings,  iebS'ning   Iowa 

Fiom  infinite  perfection,  to  the  brmk 

Of  dreary  nothing,  desolate  ab>.-^\s  ! 

From  wiiich  astotiish^l  thougnt,  reroiiino;,  turns  ? 

Till  then  alone  let  z^aious  prai-i«  asi-end, 

And  hymsofhoiy  wonder,  to  that  Power, 

Whose  wisdom  shines  as  lovely  in  our  minds. 

As  on  our  smiling  eves  his  servant  sun*  Thomson. 

SECTION  IIL 

On  pride. 

Of  all  the  causes,  which  conspire  to  Mincl 

Man's  erring  jiidgm-^rit.,  and  rnisgiiide  the  mind, 

W^atthe  weak  head  with  stroni^est  bias  rules. 

Is  pride,  the  never-faiiin^;  vice  of  fooU. 

Vvhatevernature  has  in  worth  dsnv'd. 

She  gives  in  large  recruits  of  needtnl  pride  ! 

For,  as  in  bodies,  thus  in  souls,  we  find 

'\Wmt  wants  iii  blood  and  spirits,  swelled  with  wind 
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or 

j>i^a-^'<^  av  nr>i  ihe  r.rv'riiis;  A!j)^  we  try. 


]\i-     :t  ;)'    •  1  .f  Yal^-:,  an  ?  setin  ^o  rsvafi  tiie  sky  ; 

'£  .'o'er  I'l'  siiO\-s  a|jj'!^'^r  -th'ertth   p!i^l,   ~ 

A-^u  ;!;.:  rif-t  f'ou'U  ;=(iti  Jii  anf.iiiis  st-e-M  ih:3  last: 

B-ii,  -'^^--e  -u.ttiin'?!,  we  u':^ah>ir  to  survey 

Th<^  j;ru-v{n^  laixsurs  of  tl'.e  ie:i;^tne!i'd  way  ; 

Tn'  iMcreiiSiu^  pi  ;5Kpect  rirea  our  w;!a;-'«'<r!g  eyes 

Kills  peep  u'er  .Jiiis,  uud  Aljj.i  ou  Alps  arise.      pop, 


SECTION  IV 

Cruelty  to  brufes  censured, 

1  \vn-?M  not  rM-.M-  •>  ^.  mv  i;sr  <if  rr=i-^u}s, 

TV    r\i]\  zriir^'\    /.  h  rK>;is'r^l  aiAijuers  aiul  fine  sease 

■\Vho  nee«Uc\ssly  ?v^t-  (• 
A'^  inatlverteat  -tM  n 
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B  >t  he  that  has  hui'i  i  : 

Wdl  trea'.l  asw!.-.  ,n  I  ! 

The  cri'epin-:\  v^-rto-n.. 

Anil  onar<i.Mi  pt-Mi.; 

A  violtDr  unsv-lr.i:.  ^r-  -s 

S:itrefl  to  neh?  '  'il^^ove, 

Tae  chambt^i-,  ,    lie. 

A  ne^^essary  act  ;n:  n. - 

Ko-'  *o,  when  h:A-\    vi-  >    :  (O:^:-  b  ■>'!;; 

A?\i'    ^itltleSS  (H    Oucl:    C-   l;W   V   f    .-m?   ^,•'  ;i!r, 

Or  take  tiicir  pastiiae  iu  tlia  spacious  iield 
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There  thej  arc  privileg'd.      And  he  that  hunts 

Or  harms  them  there,  is  guilty  of  a  wrong  ; 

Disturb's  the  economy  of  nature's  realm. 

Who  vvlien  she  form'd,  designed  them  an  abode. 

The  sum  is  this  ;  it"  man's  convenience,  health. 

Or  safety,  interfere,  his  rights  and  claims. 

Are  paramount, and  must  extinguish  theirs. 

Else  they  areal! — the  meanest  things  that  are, 

As  U'^^  to  live  and  to  enjoy  thar.  life, 

As  God  was  free  to  foi  in  ihem  at  the  first. 

Who  in  his  sovereign  wisdom,  made  them  all. 

Ye,  therefore,  who  love  mercy,  teach  your  sons 

To  love  it  too.     The  spring  time  of  our  years 

Is  soon  dislionour'd  and  delil'd,  in  most 

By  budding  ills,  tiiat  ask  a  prudent  hand 

To  check  them.    But,  alas  !  none  sooner  shoots 

If  unrestrain'd,  into  luxuriant  growth. 

Than  cruelty,  most  dev'lish  of  them  all.\ 

Mercy  to  him  that  shows  it,  is  the  rule 

And  righteous  limitation  of  its  act. 

By  which  heav'n  moves  in  par'dning guilty  man  : 

A. id  he  that  shows  none,  being  ripe  in  years. 

And  conscious  of  the  outrage  he  commits, 

Shall  seek  it  and  not  find  it  in  his  turn.  covvPERi 

SECTION  V. 

.  i/iaraphrase  on  the  latter  part  of  the  &th  chapter  of  St.  Matthe=ii\ 

When  my  breast  labours  with  oppressive  care, 
And  o'er  my  cheek  descends  the  falling  tear ; 
While  all  my  wraring  passions  are  at  strife, 
Oh  /  let  me  listen  to  the  v/ords  of  life  J 
Raptures  deep  felt  his  doctrine  did  impart, 
And  thus  he  rais'd  from  earth  the  drooping  heart. 

"  Thii  k  not,  when  all  your  scanty  stores  affbr'dj 
Is  spread  at  once  upon  tue  sparing  board ; 
Think  not,  when  worn  the  homely  robe  appears, 
Vvhile  on  the  roof  the  howling  tempest  bears  ; 
Wiiat  farther  shall  this  feeble  life  sustain, 
And  what  shall  clothe  these  shivVingiimbs  agaie. 
Say  does  not  life  itb  nourisi\ment  exceed? 
A'ld  iu^  fair  body  its  investing  weed  ? 
Bv  :  .'i  I  atid  look  awav  your  low  'fespair— 
See  the  light  tenuals  of  tue  barren  air : 


} 


To  theui,  nor  stores,  nor  granaries,  'oeiong; 
Nought,  but  the  woodlanct,  aniltiic  plea^li^g  song; 
Vet,  your  kind  heav'nlv  Fatiier  beiuls  'his  ej, e 
On  ii^e  least  vving  that  Hits  uloijg  ilie  s-ky. 
To  iiim  llicy  sing-  when  sprin;;  lenews  she  v;lain  ; 
To  Iiim  they  cry  in  vvintei's   ps.Mcliiiiii,  ii  ign  ; 
Nor  is  ilieir  niusir,  nor  their  plaint  in  vain  ; 
lie  hears  t!ie  gay,  and  the  di.-^ts \"3sful  ciii  ; 
And  with  unsparing  bounty  lilis  theui  all." 

"Observe  the-rising  iil>'s  snowy  graces 
Observe  the  various  vegetable  race; 
rhey  neither  toil,  nor  spin,  but  careless  j>rovv ; 
Yet  see  how  warm  they  blush  !  hov»  bright  they  glovf 
What  regal  vestments  can  with  them  con-.pare  ! 
What  king  so  shininji  I  or  what  queen  s^o  fair!'' 

"  If  ceaseless,  thus,  the  fowls  ef  i)eav',i  he  fct-cis  ; 
If  o'er  the  fields  such  lucid  rob'^^  lie  spreads  ; 
Will  he  not  care  ibr  you,  ye  faiiidess,  say  ? 
is  he  unwise  ?  or,  are  ye  less  thun  they  ?''       thomso:- 

SECTION  VL 

T/ie  death  of  a  good  man  a  strongs  i::ceut'rve  to  virtus. 

The  cliamber  where  the  good  man  meets  his  fulc; 

Is  privileg'd  beyond  the  common  walk 

or  virtuous  life,  quite  in  the  verge  of  heav*n. 

Fly,  ye  profane  !  if  not,  draw  iiear  with  awe, 

Receive  the  blessing,  and  ailore  the  chance. 

That  threw  in  this  Bethseda  your  disease  : 

If  unrestor'ii  by  this,  despair  your  Gure. 

For,  here,  resistless  demonstration  dwells  ; 

A  death-bed's  a  detector  of  the  heart. 

Here  tir'd  dissimulation  drops  her  mask, 

Thro*  life's  giimmace,  that  mistress  of  tlie  scene  '. 

Here  teal,  and  apparent,  are  the  same- 

You  see  ttie  man  ;  you  3ee  his  hold  on  heav'n, 

If  sound  his  virtue,  as  Phiiander's  souiuh 

Heav'n  waiti  not  the  last  moment  ;  owns  her  friencs: 

On  this  side  death;  and  points  them  out  to  men; 

A  lecture,  silent,  but  of  sovereign  pow'r  I 

To  vice,  confusion  :  and  to  virtue,  peace. 

Whatever  farce  the  boastlui  hero  plaj?^ 
Virtue  alon^  has  majesty  in  uvath  ; 
And  ^reattr  btiii  the  mor*^  the  tyf aiit  frt^wns.    voc\g. 
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SFXTION  YU. 

J^cjicctions  on  a  future  5tatCy  from  a  rcviciv  of  winter: 

'Tis  (Inr.e  !  ('rpad  'vvinfe r  Prxi-*^n'!«  Ms  !atesf  jfloonis, 
AmU  reigJis  tiPins^'flou*  o*er  liie  conquered  y^av. 
?lon-(Uvu]  the  vep;etal)le  kiMj^Jom  lies  / 
How  dumb  t!>e  tunefu!  /   F[orror  \\\(\i\  extcn?!s 
Iii«  desolate  domain.     Behold,  fond  man  ! 
See  here  thy  pictured  life:  pass  some  fesv  vear^, 
Thyflowrino;  spritj^,  thy  summer's  anient  strefiiijti!. 
Thy  sober  autumn  fadiris:  into  age, 
An<i  paie  concluditig  winter  comyij  at  la^^ 
Afid  sh'its  the  scene.     Ah  '  whither  now  a;e  n>-d 
Ti-'os-^  dreams  of  greatness  ?  those  un^olil  iic^^es 
Ofhappiness  r  those  lotigini^s  lifrer  fa'n-r 
l"bose  restless  cares  r  those  busy  bustlin;:  days  r 
Tiio^e  gay-spent,  festive  nights.'  those  veering  thou^r-iTs 
Lost  between  wood  and  iil,  t!iat  shar'd  thy  lir< 


)y  J I  re  r 

All  now  are  vanished  I  Virtue  so'e  survives,       / 
Immortal,  nevf^r- failing  frienc!  of  man, 
Hisguid.e  to  happiness  on  hi^h.     Anri  =fl^»  / 
'Tis  come,  the  glorious  morn  !  the  second  birth 
Of  heav'n  and  earth.'  awak'ning  nature  iiv^cs 
The  new-creating  word  ;  and  starts  to  life, 
In  ev'ry  heighten'd  fortn.ironi  pain  an?l  death 
For  ever  free.     Tiie  great  eteenal  schi^ine. 
involving  all,  and  in  a  perfect  vv!)o{*^ 
Uniting  as  the  prospect  wider  spreads, 
To  reason's  eye  reiin'd  cl'\ars  tip  ajrice. 
Ye  vainly  wise/  Ye  blind  pr-esumptuous  !  now, 
Confounded  in  the  drist,  ad  )re  that  P  )v/8r. 
And  Wisdom  oft  arraign'*!  ;  see  now  tiie  causo 
Wny  unassuming  worth  m  secret  livM, 
And  died  negjecte.l  :  why  the  good  man's  share 
In  life  was  gall,  and  bitterness  of  so'ii  ; 
\Vhy  the  loiie  widow  and  her  orphan's  j.inVl 
In  starving  solitude  ;  while  luxury, 
In  palaces  lay  straining  her  low  thou<>;ht, 
To  form  unreal  v/ants;  vviiy  heav'n-born  triil'  , 
And  moderation  fair,  wore  the  red  marks 
Of  superstition's  scourge  :  whylicens'tl  pairs, 
Tnat  cruel  spoiler,  that  embosomVl  foe, 
Imbitter'tl  all  our  bliss.     Ye  good  distressed  r 
Ye  noble  few  !  who  here  unbendins;  stand 
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Beneath  life's  pressure,  yet  bear  up  awhile, 

And  what  your  bounded  view  which  only  saw 

A  little  part,  deem'd  evil,  is  no  more : 

The  storms  (tf  wint'ry  time  will  quickly  pass, 

And  one  unbounded  spring  encircle  all.  Thomson. 

SECTION  VIIL 

Adam^s  advice  to  Eve,  to  avoid  temptation. 

"  O  woman,  best  are  ail  things  as  the  will 
Of  G(yS  ordaip'd  them  ;  his  creating  hand 
"Nothl-y,  imperfect  or  deficient  left 
Of  ;dl  tliat  he  created,  much  less  man. 
Or  aught  that  might  his  happy  state  secure,   1 
Secure  from  outwartl  force.     Within  himself 
I'he  danger  lies,  yet  lies  within  his  pow'r  ; 
A,!J,ainst  his  will  he  can  receive  no  harm. 
Uut  God  left  free  the  will ;  for  what  obeys  -— 
Reason,  is  dee,  and  reason  he  made  right; 
But  bid  her  well  beware,  and  still  erect. 
Lest,  by  s  me  fair  appearing  good  surpris'd 
She  dictate  false,  and  misinform  the  will 
To  do  what  Go!  expressly  hath  furbtd. 
Kotthen  mistrust,  but  tender  love,  enjoins 
That  1  should  mind  thee  oft  :  and  tuind  thou  me. 
Firm  v/e  subsist,  yet  possible  to  swerve, 
Since  reason  not  impossibly  may  meet 
•Some  specious  object  by  the  foe  subornM, 
And  fall  into  deception  unaware, 
Not  keepinjj  strictest  watch,  as  she  was  warn'd. 
Seek  not  temptation  then,  which  to  avoid 
Were  better,  and  most  likely  if  from  me 
Thou  sever  not;  trial  will  come  unsoughf, 
Wouid'bt  thou  approve^thy  constancy  !  approve 
First  thy  obedience  ;  th'  other  who  can  know, 
Not  seeing  the  attempted,  who  attest  ? 
But  if  thou  think,  trial  unsought  may  find 
ITs  botit  securer  tiian  thus  warn'd  thou  seem'st, 
Go  ;  for  thy  stay,  not  free,  absents  thee  more  : 
Go  in  thy  native  innocence  ;  rely 
•  iin  what  tijou  hast  of  virtue,  summon  all  / 
Fur  God  tov.'ards  thee  h.-ith  doae  his  part  ;  do  thine.*' 
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SECTION  IX. 

On  procrastinatio}?. 

Be  wise  to-day  ;  *tis  madness  to  defer  : 
Next  day  the  fatal  precedent  wiil  plead  ;^ 
Thus  on,  till  wisdom  is  push'd  out  of  iife. 
Procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time. 
Year  after  year  it  stea!s,  till  ail  are  ^ed  ; 
And  to  the  mercies  of  a  moment  leaves 
The  vast  concerns  of  an  eternal  scene. 

Of  man's  miraculous  mistakes,  this  bears 
The  palm,  "That  all  men  are  about  to  live:** 
For  ever  on  the  brink  of  being  born. 
All  pay  themselves  the  compliment  to  thiiik. 
They,  one  day,  shall  not  drive!  :  and  I'leir  pride 
On  tiiis  rever-:ioii  takes  up  ready  praise  ; 
At  least,  their  own  ;  their  fut'jre  selves  applauds  ; 
How  excellent  thut  life  they  ne'er  v.iil  lead  .' 
Time  lodg'd  in  their  own  hands  is  folly's  vails  ; 
That  lodg'd  in  fate's,  to  wisdom  they  consign  / 
The  thing  they  can't  but  purpose,  Vaey  postpone, 
'Tis  not  iri  foily,  not  to  scorn  a  fool  ; 
And  scarce  in  human  wisdom  to  do  more. 
Al!  pr<Muise  is  poor  dilatory  man  ; 
Anfl  that  thro'eViy  sfa^e.     Vvnen  young,  iiideet' 
In  full  conteut,  we  sometimes  nobly' rest, 
Unanxious  for  ourselves  ;  and  only  vvisii. 
As  duteojs  sons,  our  Tatners  were  more  wise. 
At  thirty,  man  suspects  himself  a  fool  ; 
Knows  it  at  forty,  an^i  reforjns  his  plan  ; 
At  lij^y>  chides  iiis  iiifam  >us  delay  ; 
i^ushes  his  prudent  purpose  to  resolve  ; 
'In  all  the  magnaniuiity  of  thought. 
Resolves,  an<i  re-resolves,  then  dies  the  same. 

A:id  why?     Becau-,e  he  thinks  himself  iiAmortaL 
Al    -nen  tnink  ail  meti  mortal,  but  themselves  ; 
Th^'Hselves,  whe-n  some  alarming  shock  of  fate 
Stri*^-^'  thro'  their  woundei!  hearts  the  sudden  dread  : 
But  their  hearts  wounded,  like  the  woundt^J  :tir, 
Soon  close  ;  where,  past  the  shaft,  tio  trace  is  fuun-i. 
As  from  tlie  \vir)g  no  scar  tlie  sky  retairis  ; 
The  pa^teu  wa\e  no  furrow  from  the  keel  ; 
tb  dies  -n  human  hearts  the  thought  filti^^aLh. 
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Ev'n  with  the  tender  tear  which  nature  slieds 

O'er  those  we  love,  we  drop  it  in  their  grave,     young. 

SECTION  X. 

That  /ihilosojihyy  ivhich  sto/is  at  secondary  causes ^  rejiroved 

Happy  the  man  who  sees  a  God  employed 

In  a  1  the  good  and  ill  that  checker  life  / 

Resolving  all  events  with  their  effects 

An<l  nianifoll  results,  into  the  will 

And  arbitration  wise  of  the  Supreme. 

pid  (\ut  his  eye  rule  all  tijings,  and  intend 

The  least  of  our  concerns;  (since  from  the  leai^-, 

Tlie  greaest  often  originate  ;)  could  chance 

Find  place  in  his  dominion,  or  dispose 

One  l;r.vles.s  particle  to  thwart  his  plan  ; 

Then  God  might  be  surprised,  and  unforseeii 

Contingenre  might  alarm  him,  and  disturb     * 

The  smooth  afid  equal  course  of  his  adairs. 

This  truth,  philosophy,  though  eagle  ^y'^. 

In  nature's  tendencies,  oft  overlooks  ; 

An<i  having  found  his  instrument,  forg;ets 

Or  disregards,  or,  more  presumptuous  slili> 

Denies  the  pow'r  that  wields  it,     God  proclaim* 

His  hot  displeasuie  against  f.»oiish  men 

That  live/an  atheist  life  ;  involves  the  heav'n 

In  tempests  :  quits  his  grasp  upon  the  winds. 

And  gives  tiiema!!  their  fury  ;   bids  a  plague 

Kindle  a  fiery  boil  upon  the  skin. 

And  putrify  the  brearh  of  blooming  health  ^ 

He  calls  for  famine,  and  the  meagi-e  fiend 

^io'As  mildew  from  betvveen  his  shrivel'd  lips, 

And  taints  tlies^rrlden  ear  ;  h,e  springs  his  mine"^ 

Anl  deso!a;es  a  nition  at  a  blast  : 

Fort  1  steps  the  spruce,  pdilosoplier,  and  tells 

Of  hamogeneal  and  di.cordant  springs 

And  principles  ;  of  causes,  how  they  work 

By  necessary  laws  their  sure  eftects, 

Of  action  and  re-action.     He  has  found 

The  source  of  the  disease  that  nature  feels: 

And  bids  the  world  take  heart  and  banish  fear. 

Thou  fool  /  will  thy  discov'ry  of  the  cause 

S'u>pend  th*  effect,  or  heal  it  ?     Has  not  God 

Still  wrought  by  means  since  first  he  made  thoi^orld? 

AnU  did  he  not  af  old  employ  his  means,        * 
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To  drown  it  r     What  is  his.  creation  less 

Than  a  capacious  reservo'r  of  mea»is, 

Form'd  for  his  use,  and  ready  at  his  will  ? 

Go,  dress  thine  eyes  with  eye-sa!ve  ;  ask  of  hisn,. 

Or  ask  of  whomsoever  he  has  tauj^ht  ; 

And  learn,  tho'  late,  the  genuine  cause  of  all.  cowpeh^ 

SECTION  XI, 

Indicant  sentimenU  on  natiajial  /irejudices  and  haired  ;  and' 
on  slavery. 
Oh,  for  a  lodge  in  some  vast  aiiderness. 
Some  boundless  contiguity  of  sha<le, 
Where  rumour  of  oppression  and  deceit. 
Of  unsuccessful  or  successful  war, 
Might  never  reach  me  more  !     My  earispain'd, 
]My  soul  is  sick  with  ev'ry  day's  report 
Of  wrong  and  outrage  wi^h  which  earth  is  fili'd. 
There  is  no  flesh  in  man's  obdurate  heart  ; 
It  does  not  feei  for  man.     The  nat'ral  bond 
Of  brotherhood  is  severed,  a:^  the  flix 
That  falls  asunder  at  the  touch  of  fiie. 
He  finds  his  fellow  guiltv  of  a  skin 
Not  coloured  like  his  own  ;  and  having  pow*r 
T'  enforce  the  wrong,  for  sucij  a  worthy  cause^ 
Do(»ms  and  devotes  him  as  ^is  lawful  prey. 
Lands  intersected  by  a  narrow  frith 
Abhor  carh  other.     M-mntains  interpo>*d, 
^lake  enemies  (»f  n:itioas,  who  iiad  else, 
IJke  kindred  drops,  been  ming-ed  into  one. 
Thus  man  devotes  hi- biother,  and  destroys  ; 
And  worse  than  all,  and  mogr  to  be  deplor*d, 
As  human  nature's  broadest,  foulest  blot, 
Chaiiis  1  tim.and  ta»ks.him,  and  exacts  his  sweat 
With  stripes,  that  mercy,  with  a  bleeding  heart, 
Weeps  wiien  she  sees  ijifiicted  on  a  oeast. 
Then  what  is  man  I  And  what  man  seeing  this. 
Au'l  having  humari  feelings,  does  not  blush 
And  hang  nis  head,  to  thirik  himself  a  man  ? 
I  would  not  have  a  slave  to  till  my  ground. 
To  carry  me,  to  fan  me  while  I  sleep. 
And  tremble  jvhen  I  wake,  for  all  the  wealth 
T^iat  sinews  bought  and  sold  have  ever  earn'd^ 

No  :  dear  as  freedom  is,  and  in  my  heart*^- 

Just  estimation  prii'd  above  all  price  j 
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I  had  much  rather  be  myself  the  slave, 

And  wear  the  bonds,  than  fasten  them  on  him. 

We  have  no  slaves  at  ijome — tiien  why  abroad  ^ 

And  they  themselves  once  ferried  o'er  the  wave 

That  parts  us,  are  emancipate  and  loosM. 

Slaves  cannot  breathe  in  Eni^land  :  if  their  lung's' 

Receive  our  air,  that  moment  they  are  free  ; 

They  touch  our  ccunrry,  and  their  shakles  fall-. 

That's  noble,  nnd  bespeaks  a  nation  proud 

And  jealous  of  the  blessing.     Spread  it  then. 

And  let  it  circulate  through  ev'ry  vein 

Ofal!  your  empire  ;  that  where  Briton's  posver 

i3  felt,  ma»ikind  may  feel  her  mercy  too.         oo^wper/ 

CHAP.  IV.. 
ESCnirTIVE  PIECEtS. 
SEC  TIOIN  I 


The  meek-ey'd  morn  appears,  mother  of  f^ew<;^ 

At  first  faint  gleaming  in  the  dappled  east  ; 

Till  far  o'er  ether  spreads  the  widening  glow  ; 

And  from  before  the  lustre  of  her  face 

White  break  the  clouds  away.     With   quicken'd  sfe|S 

Brown  night  retires  ;  young  day  pours  in  apace. 

And  opens  all  the  lawny  prospect  wide. 

The  dripping  rock,  the  mountain's  misty  fop, 

Svv'ell  on  the  sight,  and  brighten  with  the  dawn. 

Blue,  thro'  the  dusk,  the  smoking  currents  shine  ; 

And  from  thebladed  field  the  fearful  hare 

Limps,  awkward  :  whiie  aloDg  the  forest-glade 

The  wild  deer  trip,  and  often  turning  gaze 

At  early  passenger.     Music  awakes 

The  native  voice  of  undissembled  joy  ; 

And  tiiick  around  the  wooland  hymns  arise. 

Rous'd  by  the  cock,  the  soon-clad  shepherd  leaves 

His  mossy  cottage,  where  with  peace  he  dwells  ,* 

And  fro?n  the  crowded  fold,  in  x>rder,  drives 

Hib  flock  to  taste  the  verdure  of  the  morn. 

Falsely  iuKurious,  will  not  man  awake  ; 
And,  springing  from  the  bed  of  sloth,  ei'joy 
The  cool,  the  fragrant,  and  the  silent  hour/ 
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To  meditation  due  and  sacred  song  r 

For  is  there  auo;ht  in  sleep  can  charm  the  wise  ? 

To  lie  in  dead  oblivion,  losing  half 

The  fleeting  moments  of  too  short  a  life  ; 

Total  extinction,  of  th'  enlightened  soul  ! 

Or  else  to  feverish  vanity  aiive, 

Wilderd,  and  tossing  thro'  distempered  dreams? 

"Who  woisid,  in  such  a  gloomy  state,  remain 

Longer  than  nature  craves  /  when  ev*ry  muse 

And  every  blooming  pleasrre  waits  without, 

To  bless  the  wildly  devious  morning  v/alk  ?    thoiMS©n 


SECTION  II. 

Rural  sounds,  as  well  as  rural  sighis,  delightful. 

Nor  rural  sight  alone,  but  rural  sounds 

Exhilerate  tiie  spirit,  and  restore 

The  tone  of  languid  nature.     Mighty  winds. 

That  sweep  the  skirt  of  some  far-spreading  wood 

Of  ancient  growth,  make  music,  not  unlike 

The  dash  of  ocean  on  his  winding  shore, 

And  lull  the  spirit  while  they  fiil  the  mind, 

Unnumber'd  branches  waving  in  the  blast, 

Afid  all  their  lives  fast  flutt-'ririij  all  at  once. 

Nor  lcs3  composure  Waits  upon  the  roar 

Of  distant  floods,  or  on  the  sotler  voice 

Of  neighboring  fountain  ;  or  of  riils  that  slip 

Through  the  cleft  rock,  and,  chiming  as  they  fall 

Upon  loose  pebbles,  lose  themselve  at  length 

In  matted  grass,  that,  with  a  livelier  green. 

Betrays  the  secret  of  their  silent  course. 

Nature  inanimate  employs  sweet  sounds  ; 

But  animated  nature  sweeter  still. 

To  sooth  and  satisfy  the  human  ear. 

Ten  thousand  vvharblers  cheer  the  day,  and  one 

The  live-long  niiiht.     Nor  these  alone,  whose  notes 

Nice  fingered  art  must  emulate  in  vain  ; 

Hut  cawing  rooks,  and  kites  that  swim  sublime, 

In  still  repi^ated  circles,  screaming  loud, 

The  jay,  the  pye,  and  ev*n  the  bo  iing  owl 

That  hails  the  rising  moon,  have  charms  forme. 

Sounds  inharmonious  m  themselves,  and  harsh. 

Yet  heard  in  scenes  where  peace  for  ever  reigns, 

And  only  there,  please  highly  for  their  sake,     (^owpek-j 
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SECTION  III. 

The  rosei  •         > 

Th?  rose  \\\([  been  ^vash'c!,  JMst  wa^hM  in  a  shower,        J 

^  ^  Which  Mirj  to  Anna  convert  ;  '         1 

'J'iic  plentifi;!   n^joiiture  encuniber'-l  the  flower, 

^  And  whci^h*(i  fJov.n  its  bp.~utiini  head. 

Tl:e  cup  was  all  lill'd,  and  the  leaves  were  all  wef^ 

Ard  it  seeni'd  to  a  fanciful  view, 

weep  (or  the  buds  it  had  left  with  ve<^vQU 

On  theilourisliing  bush  where  it  grew, 
hastily  seized  it,  uafit  as  it  was 

For  a  nosegay,  so  dripping  and  drown'd  , 
And  swinging  it  rudely,  too  rudelj,  alas  / 

1  snapp'd  it— !t  fell  Whe  ground. 
.And  such,  I  exclaim'd,  is  the  pitiless  part, 

Some  act  by  th^  delicate  mind, 
Regardless  of  wringing  and  b-eaking  a  heart. 

Already  to  sorrow  resigned. 
This  elegant  rose,  had  f  sliaken  it  less, 

Might  have  bloom'd  v.ith  its  owner  awhile  : 
And  the  tear  that  is  wip'd  with  a  little  address. 

May  be  follow*;!  perhaps  by  a  smile.         cowper. 

SECTION  IV. 

Car-?  of  birds Jor  their  youfig. 

As  thus  the  patient  dam  as'siduous  sits, 

Not  to  be  tempted  from  her  tender  task, 

Or  by  sharp  hunger,  or  by  smooth  delight, 

Tho'  the   whole  loosened  spring  around  her  blows, 

Her  sympathizing  partner  takes  his  stand 

High  on  th'  opponent  bank,  and  ceaseless  sings 

The  tedious  time  away  ;  or  else  supplies 

Her  place  a  moment,  while  she  sudden  fli<s 

To  {)ick  the  scanty-  meal.     Th'  appointed  tim.e 

"With  pious  toil  fiitfill'd,  the  callow  young, 

Wartn'd  and  expanded  into  perfect  life, 

Their  brittle  bondage  break,  and  come  to  light, 

A  help-ess  family,  demanding  food 

With  constant  clamour.     0  what  pTSsicns  thefi. 

What  melting  sentiments  of  kindly  care. 

On  the  new  parents  seize  !     Away  they  fl^ 

Affectionate,  and  undesiringl^ear 
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Tie  mostiJelicions  morsel  to  their  young  ; 
"NVl. ion  L-quai'.y  disttibatetl,  again 
The  sean  h  begiri*.     Kven  S(j  a  gentiv  pair, 
.  l>y  fortune  >iii:k,  but   foim'cl  ofgen'rous  mould, 
Auilcliarm'd  witii  cares  beyond  the  vulgar  breast, 
In  some  lune  cot  amid  the  distant  vvouds, 
Sustain'd  alone  by  providential  ileav'n, 
Ott,  as  tiiey  weeping  eye  their  infaiit  train, 
Check  their  own  appetites,' aad  give  th.eni  all.  thom'n 

SECTION  V. 

Liberty  and  slux'try  contracted.  Part  of  a  letter  vjriitenfrom  /- 
tahj  by  Addison, 

Kow  has  kind  Heav*n  adorn*<l  the  happy  land. 
An  1  scairer'd  blessings  with  a  wastei'ur  baud  \ 
Bjc  wiiat  avail  her  unexhausted  stores. 
Her  b'ocmiingmountoins,  and  her  sunny  shores, 
AVifh  all  the  j;ifts  that  heav'n  and  earth  impart. 
The  smiles  oi  nature,  and  the  charms  of  art, 
\V  die  proud  oppression  in  her  valleys  reigns, 
And  tvrai^ny  usurps  her  happy  plains? 
The  pv^or  inliabitant  beiiolds  in  vain 
Ti^e  redd'ning  orange,  and  the  swelling  grain  ; 
Juyless  he  sees  the  growing  oils  and  wines. 
And  in  the  myrtle's  fragrant  shaie  repities. 
Oh,  Liberty,  thou  pow'r  supremely  bri^j;  it, 
Profuse  of  bliss,  and  pregnant  with  delight  1 
Perpetual  pleasures  in  thy  presence  reign  ; 
And  sndling  plenty  leads  thy  wanton  train. 
Kas*d  of  h^r  load,  subjection  grows  more  light./ 
And  poverty  looks  cheerful  in  thy  sight. 
Thou  mak'*t  the  gloomy  face  of  nature  gay  ; 
Giv'st  beauty  to  The  sun,  and  pleasure  lo  the  daj^. 

On  foreign  mountains,  may  the  sun  refine 
The  grape's  soft  juice,  and  m-.How  it  to  wine  t 
Vrith  citron  groves  adorn  a  distant  soil. 
And  t'ie  tat  oiive  swell  with  floods  of  oil  : 
"We  envy  not  the  warmer  clime,  that  lies 
In  ten  degrees  of  more  indulgent  skies  ; 
-Nor  at  the  coarseness  of  ourheavMi  repine, 
Tho'  o'er  our  heads  the  frozen  Pleiads  shine  :• 
*Tis  Liberty  that  crowns  Britaniiia's  isle. 
And  makes  her  banea  rocks,  «Mid  fier  ble^i  niouataia 
smile. 
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SECTIOIS  VI. 


Charity.    Jparafihrase  on  the  13th  chafiier  ofthejirst  epi.tk  to 
the  CorinthianS' 

Did  sweeter  sounds  adorn  my  flowing  tongue. 
Than  ever  man  pronounc'd  or  angel  sung  ; 
H.td  I  all  knowledge,  human  and  divine, 
Tnat  thought  can  reach,  or  science  can  define  ; 
And  had  I  pow'r  to  give  that  knowledge  birth. 
In  all  the  speeches  of  the  babbling  eartli  ; 
Did  Shadracli's  zeal  my  glowing  breast  inspire. 
To  weary  tortures,  and  rejoice  ia  fire  ; 
Or  had  I  fasth  like  that  which  Israel  saw. 
When  Moses  gave  them  miracles,  and  law  ; 
Yrt,  gracious  chanty,  indulgent  guest. 
Were  not  thy  pow*r  exerted  in  my  breast ; 
Those  speeches  would  send  up  unheeded  pray'r  ; 
Ti^al  scorn  of  life  would  be  but  wild  despair  ; 
A  cymbal's  sound  were  better  than  my  voice  ; 
Mj  faith  were  torm  ;  my  eloquence  were  noise. 

Charity,  descent,  modest,  easy,  kind. 
Softens  the  hi^h,  and  rears  the  abject  mind  ; 
Knows  with  just  reins,  and  gentle  hand,  to  guide 
B  I  wixt  vile  shame,  and  ai bitrary  pride. 
Not  soon  provok'd,  she  easily  forgives  ; 
AiMl  much  she  suffers,  as  she  much  believes. 
Soft  peace  she  brings  wherever  she  arrives  ; 
She  builds  our  quiet,  as  she  forms  our  lives  ; 
Lays  the  rough  paths  of  peevish  nature  even  ; 
And  opens  in  each  heart  a  little  heav*n. 

Each  other  gift,  which  God  oii  man  bestows, 
its  proper  bounds,  and  due  restriction  knows  , 
To  one  fixM  purpose  dedicates  its  pow«r ;  ^ 
And  finishing  its  act,  exists  no  more. 
Thus,  in  obedience  to  what  heav'n  decreess. 
Knowledge  shall  fail,  and  prophecy  shall  cease  . 
Biit  lasting  charity's  more  ample  sway. 
Nor  bound  by  time,  nor  subject  to  decay. 
In  happy  triuinph  shall  for  ever  live  ; 
And  endless  good  diffuse,  and  endless  praise  receive. 

As  through  the  artist's  intervening  g!ass. 
Our  eye  observes  the  di.-itent  planets  pass  ; 
A  little  we  discover  ;  but  allow. 
That  more  remains  unseen,  than  art  can  show  ; 
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So  wliilst  our  mind  its  knowledge  would  improve, 
(I's  feeble  eye  intent  on  things  above. 
High  as  we  may,  we  lift  our  reason  up, 
By  faith  directed,  ami  confinu'd  by  hope  ; 
Yet  are  we  able  only  to  survcv, 
])awning's  of  beams,  and  promises  of  day  ; 
Heav'ns  fuller  affluence  ntocks  our  dazzled  sight  j 
Too  great  its  sv.iftness,  and  tuo  strong;  its  ii>rht. 

But  soon  the  mediate  clouds  shall  be  disp^ell'd; 
The  sun  shall  soon  be  f^ce  to  fuce  beheld. 
In  all  !iis  robes,  with  all  his  glory  on. 
Seated  sublime  on  liis  meridi^in  tiirone. 
i'he.n  constant  faith,  and  holy  hope  shall  die, 
i)ne  lost  in  certainty,  and  one  in  joy: 
AVhiist  thou,  more  happy  pow'r,  fair  charity, 
Triumphant  sister,  greatest  of  the  three, 
Tl.y  office  and  thy  nature  still  the  same, 
j^asting  thy  lamp,  and  uncensumM  th.y  ilaiue, 
Siialt  still  survive 


8hait  stand  before  the  host  ofheav'n  cenfest. 
For  ever  blessing  and  for  ever  blest. 
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SECTiGN  VII. 


Picture  of  a  good  Man. 

Some  angel  guide  my  pencil  while  I  draw, 
Wiiat  nothitig  else  than  angel  can  exceed, 
A  man  on  earth  devoted  to  the  slues  ; 
I^ike  ships  at  sea,  svhile  in,  above  the  world. 

Wi^h  aspect  mild,  and  elevated  eye, 
Behold  him  seated  on  a  mount  serene, 
Above  tile  fogs  ot  sense,  and  passion's  storm  ; 
All  the  black  cares,  and  tum.uUs  of  this  life, 
Like  harmless  thunders,  breaking  at  his  feet. 
Excite  his  pity,  not  impair  his  peace. 
Edrth'a  genuine  sons,  the  sceptred,  and  the  slave, 
A  mingled  mob!  a  wandering  herd  .'  he  sees, 
Bewiider'd  m  thevalfe  ,•  in  all  unlike! 
His  full  revtixse  in  all/  What  higher  praise  ? 
What  sironger  demonstration  of~the  riglit  r  * 

The  present  all  their  care;  the  future  hisi 
When  public  welfare  calls,  or  private  want, 
'!  ht^y  give  to  fame  ;  his  bounty  he  conceals. 
Ti.eir  virtues  varnisi'.  na-ure  ;  his  ex^lt. 
MarJiiind's  esteem  they  rourt;  and  lie  his  own: 

T 
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Tiieirs  the  «iUl  chase  of  false  felicUies; 

His  thecompos'd  possession  of  the  true. 
Alike  throughout  is  his  consistent  p,ec*. 
All  of  one  colour,  and  an  even  thread  ; 
While  pai-ty-colourM  shinties  of  happiness, 
With  1  deoL  gap*  between,  patch  up  lor  them- 
l  liman'srole',-  each  putt  of  lortune  blows 
The  tatters  by,  and  shows  their  nakedness. 

He  sees  with  other  eyes  than  theirs:  where  they 
■Beholdasun,  he  spies  a  Deity;     , 
Wha    makes  then,' only  smile  maRes  h,m  adore. 
AVheve  they  see  mountains,  he  but  atoms  se.s  : 
Kn  empire  in  his  balance,  weighs  a  grain. 
They  tmngs  terrestial  worship  as  divine  : 
Hishopeslmmortal  blow  them  by,  as  dust, 
¥  afd'ims  his  sight  and  f>»^te„shjs  survey. 
Which  longs,  in  infinite  to  lose  all  bound 
Titles  and  honours  (if  they  prove  his  fate) 
He  lavs  aside  to  find  his  dignity  ; 
No  dignity  thev  find  in  aught  besides. 
They  triumph  in  externals   (which  conceal 
>Jan's  real  glory,)  proud  ot  an  eclipse^ 
Him'elt  too  mucii  he  prizes  to  be  proud  , 

Vnd  nothing  thinks  so  great  in  '"^n,  as  man. 
Too  ilearh?  holds  his  interest,  to  neglect 
Another's  welfare,  or  his  right  nivade  , 
Their  infrest,  like  a  lion,  lives  on  prey- 

With  nakedness  his  inn<><=f"„*S''"t;..  f„|l  t 

Whi'e  their  broad  foliage  testifies  their  fall  . 

Tl    inio-toysend.  wher°e  his  full  feast  begins: 

H^ioysirelte,  theirs  murder,  future  blis.. 

To  triumph  in  existence,  his  alone; 

And  his  alone  triumphantly  to  think 

His  true -xistence  is  not  yet  begun.  _ 

H    g  "ious  course  was,  yesterday    complete  • 

Bestb,  then,  was  welcome ;  yet  life  still  .s  sweet.^^^, 

I 
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SECTION  VIII. 

The  pleasures  of  retirevueut. 
O  knew  he  but  his  happiness,  of  men 
The  happiest  he  I  who,  far  from  public  ra^e, 
Deep  in  the  vale,  with  a  choice  few  retir'd, 
Diinks  the  pure  pleasures  of  the  rural  life. 
What  tho'  the  dome  be  wanting,  whose  proud  gate,j 
Each  mornitiij  vomits  uut  the  sneaking  crowd 
Of  flatterers  false,  and  in  their  turn  abu^M  ? 
Vile  intercourse  !   What  though  the  glitfring  roi>e,^ 
Of  t'v'ry  hue  reiiected  ligiitcan  give. 
Or  floated  loose,  or  stiff  with  mazy  gold, 
The  pride  and  gaze  of  fools,  oppress  him  not? 
What  tho',  from  utm  )St  land  and  sea  purve\M, 
For  him  each  rarer  tributary  life 
Bleeds  not,  and  his  insatiiite  table  heaps 
AVith  luxury  and  death  r  \Vhdt  tho'  his  bowl 
Flames  not  with  costly  juice  ,  nor  sunk  in  beds 
Oft  of  gay  care,  he  tosses  out  the  night, 
Or  meits  the  thoughtless  hours  in  idle  state/ 
What  tho' he  knows  not  those  fantastic  joys, 
That  still  amuse  the  wanton,  still  df^ceive  ; 
A  face  of  pleasure,  but  a  heart  of  pa;n  ; 
Their  hollow  moments  undelighted  ail  ? 
Sure  peace  is  his  ;  a  solid  life  estranged 
Todisappointment,  and  fallacious  hope. 
Rich  in  content,  in  nature's  bounty  rich, 
In  herbs  and  fruits  ;  whatever  greens  the  spritig,. 
When  heav'n  descends  in  showers  ;  or  ben(ls  the  bouo-h 
When  summer  reddens,  and  when  autumn  beams  ; 
Grin  the  wintry  glebe  whatever  lies 
Concealed,  and  fattens  with  the  richest  sap  : 
These  are  not  wanting  ;  nor  the  milky  drove. 
Luxuriant,  spread  o'er  all  the  lowing  vale  ; 
Nor  bleating  mountains  ;  nor  the  chide  of  streatris. 
And  hum  of  bees,  inviting  sleep  sincere 
Into  the  guiltless  breast,  beneath  the  shade, 
Or  thrown  at  large  amid  the  fragrant  hay  ; 
Nor  aught  besides  of  prospect,  grove,  or  song, 
Dim  grottos,  gleaming  lakes,  and  fountains  clear. 
Here  too  dwells  simple  truth  ,•  plain  innocence  ; 
Unsullied  beauty  ;  sound  unb^ro«ken  youth. 
Patient  of  labour,  with  a  little  pleas*d  ; 
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Health  evpr  blooming  ;  unambitious  toit  ; 

Cfthu  contc'mplation, and  poetic  ease.  thomsox. 

SECTION  DI. 

IVt-s  /ileasure  and  bcjieftt  of  an  im/iroved  and  iifell-direcf^d  ima- 


mation. 


Oh  /  blest  of  Heaven,  who  not  the  languid  song^s 

Of  luxury,  the  siren  /  not  the  bribes 

Of  sordid  wealth,  nor  all  the  gaudy  sffoils 

Of  Pc'geant  honour,  can  seduce  to  leave 

Those  ever  bloom  sweets,  which,  from  the  store 

Ui  nature,  lair  imao;ination culls, 

Fo  charm  i\\  enliven'd  soul .'     What  tho'  ndt  all 

Cfniortal  offspring  can  attain  the  height 

Ofe.vy'd  life;  tho' on! y^few  possess 

Patrician  treasures,  or  imperial  state  ; 

Yet  nature's  care,  to  all  iier  children  just, 

With  richer  tpeasures^,  and  an  ampler  state, 

Endows  at  large  whatever  happy  man 

Will  deign  to  use  Vntv^. — His  the  city's  pomp. 

The  rural  honours  his. — Whate'er  adorns 

The  priiicely  dome,  the  column,  and  the  arch, 

'J  i;e  breati'ing  marble  and  the  sculptured  gold, 

Eevoiul  tlie  pr(;ud  possessor's  narrow  claim, 

His  t'.truTjl  breast  enjoys. — For  him,  the  spring 

Distills  her  dews,  and  from  the  silken  gpm 

Its  lucid  leaves  unfolds  .-—for  him,  the  hand 

Of  autumn  tinges  every  fertile  branch 

With  blooming  gold,  and  blushes  liket^ie  morn. 

Each,  passing  hour  sheds  tribute  from  her  vving§;: 

And  still  new  beauties  nieet  his  lonely  walk, 

^.n^.  loves  unfelt  attract  him. — Not.a  breeze 

Flies  o'er  tne  meadow  ;~~not  a  cloud  imbibes 

The  setting  sun*s  eS'ulgence;  not  a  strain 

From  ail  the  tenants  of  the  warbling  shade 

Ascends  ;  but  whence  his  bosom  can  partake 

Fresh  pleasure,  unreprov'd. — Nor  thence  partake^ 

Fresh  pleasure  only;  for  the  attentive  mind. 

By  this  harmonious  action  on  her  powers, 

Becomes  herself  harmonious: — wont  so  oft 

In  outward  things* to  meditate  the  charm 

Of  sacred  order,  soon  she  seeks  at  home. 

To  find  a  kindred  order  ;  to  exert 

Within  herself  this  elegance  of  love, 
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This  fair  inspir'il  delight ;  hertemper'd-powVs. 

Refine  at  length,  and  erery  passion  wears 

A  chaster,  milder,  more  attractive  mien. 

But  if  to  ampler  prospects,  if  to  gaze 

On  nature's  form,  where,  negiigenUof  all 

Tliese  lesser  graces,  she  assumes  the  port 

Of  that  Eternal  Majesty  that  weigh'd 

The  world's  foundations,  if  to  these  theniind 

Exalts  her  daring  eye;   then  mightier  far 

Will  be  the  change,  and  nobler, — Would  the  fornxd 

Of  servile  custom  cramp  her  gen'rous  pow'rs  ? 

Would  sordid  policies,  the  barb'rous  growth 

Of  ignorance  and  rapine,  bow  her  down 

To  tame  pursuits,  to  indolence  and  fear  ; 

Lo  !  sb.e  appeals  to  nature,  to  the  wiiids 

And  rolling  waves,  the  sun's  unwearied  course. 

The  elements  and  seasons  :  all  dcclaio  '  . 

For  what  th' eternal  maker  has  ordaiii'd 

The  pow'rs  of  man  :    we  feel  within  ourselves 

His  energy  divine  ;  he  telis  the  heart. 

He  meant,  he  made  us  to  beiiold  and  love 

What  he  beholds  and  loves,  the  genera}  orb 

Of  life  an<l  being  ;  to  be  great  like  Him 

Beneficent  and  active. — Thus  the  n»en 

Wliom  nature's  work  instruct,  with  God  himself 

Hold  convert  ;  grow  familiar,  day  by  day. 

With  his  conceptions  ;  act  upon  his  plan  ; 

And  form  to  his,  the  relish  of  their  souls. — -akensidk« 

CHAP.  V. 

PATHETIC  PIECES, 

SECTION  I. 

T/iC  hermit. 

At  the  close  of  the  day,  when  the  hamlet  is  still. 

And  raortals.the  sweets  of  forgetfuluess  prove  ; 
When  nought  but  the  torrent  is  heard  on  thehiii. 

And  nought  but  tne  nighteni»;ale's  song  in  ti.e  grove  ; 
'Twas  thus  by  the  cave  of  the  mountain  afar. 

While  his  liarp  rung  symphonious,  a  hermit  begiin  > 
No  more  with  himself  or  with  iiature  at  war. 

He  thought  ast  a  sage,  tho'  he  felt  aa  a  mao, 
T  2 
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"Ah  /  why,  all  abaRdutiM  to  darkness  and  wo  i 

Why,  lone  Philomela,  that  languishing  fall  ? 
For  spring  shall  return,  and  a  lover  bestow. 

And  sorrow  no  long^^r  thy  bosom  enthral. 
But,  if  pity  inspire  thee,  renew  the  sad  lay, 

Mourn,  svveetest  complainer,  man  calls  thee  to  mourn  ; 
0  sooth  him  whose  pleasures  like  thine  pass  away  : 

Full  quickly  they  pass— but  they  never  return." 

'.'  Now  gliding  remote,  on  the  verge  of  the  sky. 

The  moon  halfextinguish'd  her  crescent  displays;. 
But  lately  I  mark'd,  when  mtijestic  on  high 

She  shone,  and  the  planets  were  lost  in  her  blaze*. 
Roll  on,  thou  fair  orb,  and  with  gladness  pursue 

The  path  that  conducts  thee  to  spiendour  again  : 
But  r«an's  flided  glory  what  change  shall  renew  / 

Ah  fool  I  to  exult  in  a  glory  so  vain  ?'* 

«  'Tis  night,  and  the  landscape  is  lovely  no  more: 

I  mourn  ;  but,  ye  woodlands,  1  mourn  not  for  you  | 
For  morn  is  approaching:,  your  charms  to  restore, 

Perfum'd  with  fresh  fragrance,  and  glitt'ring  with  dev^i: 
Nor  yet  for  the  rava2;e  «f  winter  I  mourn  ; 

Kind  nature  tiie  embryo  blossom  will  save  : 
But  when  shall  spring  visit  the  mouldering  urn  / 

O  when  shall  day  dawn  on  the  night  of  the  grave  !'* 

•"  ' Twas  thus  by  the  glare  of  false  science  betrayed, 

That  leads,  to  bewilder;  and  dazzles,  to  blind  ; 
My  thoughts  want  to  roam,  from  shade  onward  to  shade; 

Destruction  before  me,  and  sorrow  behind. 
O  pity,  great  Father  of  light,  then  1  cried. 

Thy  creature  who  fain  >vou[d  not  waisder  from  thee^ 
Lo,  humbie<l  in  the  dust,  I  relinquish  my  pride  : 

From  doubt  and  from  darkness  thou  only  canst  free 

"  And  darkness  and  doubt  are  now  fiying  away  s 

No  longer  I  roam  in   conjecture  forlorn  : 
So  breaks  on  the,  traveller,  faint  and  astray, 

The  bright  and  the  balmy  elfulgence  of  morn. 
See  truth,  love,  and  mercy,  in  triumph   descending, 

And  nature  all  glowing  in  Eden's  first  bloom  /         ^       | 
On  the  cold  cl^eek  of  death  smiles  and  roses  areblending,| 

And  beauty  immortal  awakes  from  the  tomb."  beattie-1 
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SECTION  IL 

The  beggar  s  'petition. 

Pity  the  sorrows  of  a  poor  old  man, 

Whose  trembling  limbs  have  borne  him  to  your  door^ 
Whose  days  are  dwindled  to  the  shortest  snan  ; 

Oh  !  give  relief,  and  Reaven  will  bless  your  store. 

These  tatter'd  clothes  my  poverty  bespeak. 

These  hoiry  lock^,  proclaim  my  l-^ngnien'd  years  ; 
And  many  a  furrow  in  my  orief-worii  cheeky 
Has  been  the  channel  to  i  flood  of  tears. 

Yon  house,  erected  on  the  risins;  <^?ou?.d, 

With  tempting  aspect  drew  me  horn  my  road  I 

For  plenty  tlsere  a  residence  has    found, 
And  grandeur  a  ma;yiiticent  abode* 

Hard  is  the  fate  of  the  infirm  and  poor  ! 

Here>  as  I  cravM  a  morsel  of  their  bread, 
A  pamper'd  menial  drove  me  from  the  dooj-^ 

To  seek  aslielter  in  an  humbler  siied. 

Oh  .'  take  me  to  your  hospitable  dome  ; 

Kpen  bh)ws  the  wind, and  piercing;  is  the  cold  ; 
i^hort  is  my  passage  to  the  friendly  tomb  ; 

For  lam  poor,  and  miserably  old. 

Should  I  reveal  the  sources  of  my  grief. 

If  soft  humanity  e'er  touch'd  your  breast, 
Your  hand  would  not  withhohl  the  kind  relief. 

And  tears  of  pity  would  not  be  represt. 

Heav'n  sends  misfortunes  /  why  shotild  we  repine  ? 

'Tis  Heav'n  has  brought  me  to  the  state  you  see  i 
And  your  condition  may  be  soou  like  mine. 

The  child  of  sorrow  and  of  misery. 

A  little  farm  was  my  paternal  lot  ; 

Then  like  the  lark  I  sprightly  hail'd  the  mora^ 
But  ah  !  Oppression  forc'd  me  from  my  cot, 

My  cattle  died  and  blighted  was  my  corn. 

My  daughter,  once  i\^Q  comfort  of  my  age, 
Lur'd  by  a  villain  from  her  native  home, 

Is  castabandon'd  on  the  ^world's  wide  stage. 
And  doom*d  iii  scanty  poverty  to  roam. 

My  tender  wfe,  sweet  soother  of  my  care  .' 
Struck  with  sad  anguish  at  the  stern  decreep. 
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Fell,  ling'rino;  fell,  a  victim   to  despair  ; 

And  left  the  world  to  wretchedness  and  me. 
Pity  the  sorrows  of  a  poor  old  man, 

Whose  trembling  limbs  have  born  him  (o  your  door; 
Whose  days  are  d^vindied  to  the  shortest  span  : 

Oh  I  ^ive  relief,  and  Heav'n  will  bless  your  stor^, 

SFXTION  III. 

Unhafijiy  close  of  life: 

How  shocking  mu.st  thy  summons  be,  0  Death  ' 

To  him  that  is  at  ease  in  his  possessions  ! 

Who  counting  on  long  years  of  pleasure  here, 

Is  quite  unfurnishM  for  the  world  to  come  ! 

In  tliat  ttread  moment,  how  the  frantic  soul 

Raves  round  the  walls  of  her  clay  tenement  ; 

Runs  to  each  avenuei  and  shrieks  for  help  ; 

But  shrieks  in  vain  .'     How  wishfully  she  lookri 

On  all  she's  leaving,  r.ovv  no  longer  hers  ' 

A  little  longer;  yet  a  little  longer  ; 

O  might  she  stay  to  wash  away  her  stains  ; 

And  fit  her  for  her  passnge  T    Mournful  sight  t 

Her  very  eyes  weep  blood,  an<!  ev'ry  groan 

She  heaves  is  oig  with  horror.     But  the  foe,  _   ■ 

Like  a  staunch. murdVer,  steady  to  his  purpose^ 

Pursues  her  close,  thro'  ev'ry  lane  of  life  ; 

Nor  misses  once  the  track  ;  but  presses  on, 

Tili,forc'dat  last  to  the  tremendous  verge. 

At  oncQ  she  sinks  to  everlasting  ruin.  ti.  blaih.a 

SECTION  IV. 

Elegy  to  pity.. 
Hail,  lovely  pow'r  !  whose  bosom  heaves  \\\e.  sigh. 

When  fancy  paints  the  scene  of  deep  distress  5^ 
W'hose  tears  spontaneous  crystalize  the  eye, 

When  rigid  fate  denies  the  pow'p  to  bless. 
Not  all  the  sweets  Arabia's  gales  convey 

From  flow'ry  meads,  can  with  that  sight  compare  ; 
Not  new-drops  glittVing  in  tl.e  morning  ray. 

Seem  near  so  beautious  as  that  falling  tear. 
Devoid  of  fear,  the  fawns  around  thee  play  ; 

Emblem  of  peace,  the  dove  before  t  ee  flies  ; 
No  blood-staiu'd  traces  mark  thy  blameless  way  ; 

Seneath  thy  feet  no  hapless  insect  dies; 
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Come,  lovely  nympli,  and  range  fhe  mead  with  me> 

To  spring;  the  partridge  from  tixi  guileful  foe  ; 
From  secret  snares  the  siru'^i^'ing  bird  to  free  ; 

And  stop  the  hand  uprairsM  to  ^ive  \\^t  biow. 
Aad  when  the  air  with  heat  meridian  ji:^^»ws. 

And  nature  droops  beneath  the  conqij'riiii;  gleatn 
Let  us,  sio'v  wand'ring  where  the  current  flows, 

Save  sinking  Hies  that  float  aiongth^^  stream. 
Or  turn  to  nc;bler,  opeater  tasks  thy  care. 

To  me  th.y  sympathetic  gifts  impart ; 
Teach  me  in  friendship's  griefs  to  bear  a  share,. 

And  justly  boa?t  thegen'rous  feeling  i^eart. 
Teach  me  to  sooth  i\\'i  helpless  orphan's  grief  ; 

With  timely  aid  tiie  widow's  woes  assuage  ; 
To  mia'rv's  moving  cries  to  yield  relief; 

And  be  the  sine  resource  of  drooping  age. 
So  when  the  genial  spring  of  life  shall  fade. 

And  sinking  nature  own  the  dread  decay, 
Some  soul  congenial  then  may  lend  its  aid. 

And  gild  the  close  of  life's  eventful  day. 


SECTION  V. 

Ferse-3  szi/i/iosed  to  be  ^jriiteii  by  Mexander  Selkirk,  during'  Ass 
solitary  abods  in  the  Island  of  Juan  Fernadez, 

I  am  monarch  of  ail  I  survey, 

My  right  there  is  none  to  dispute; 
From  the  centre  all  round  to  the  sea, 

lam  lord  of  the  fowl  and  the  brute. 

Oh  solitude  /  where  are  the  charms. 

That  sages  have  seen  in  thy  face  r 
Better  dwell  in  the  midst  of  alarms, 

Than  reign  rh  this  horrible  place. 

I  am  out  of  humanity's  reach, 

I  must  finish  my  journey  alone  ;  ^ 
Never  hear  the  sweet  music  of  speech  , 

I  start  at  the  sound  of  my  own. 

The  beasts  that  roam  over  the  plain, 

My  form  with  indifference  see  : 
They  are  so  unacquainted  with  man. 

Their  tame n ess  is  shocking  to  mc 
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Society,  friendship,  and  love,      *■ 

Divmely  bestow'd  upon  man. 
Oh  had  I  the  wings  of  a  dove, 

How  soon  would  I  taste  you  again  1 

My  sorrows  I  then  might  assuage 

In  the  ways  ot  religion  and  truth  ; 
Might  learn  from  the  wisdom  of  a2;e. 

And  be  cheer*d  by  the  sallies  of  youth. 

Religion  !  what  treasure  untold 

Resides  in  that  heavanly  world  / 
More  precious  than  silver  or  gold. 

Or  all  that  this  earth  can  afford. 

But  the  sound  of  the  church-going  bell 

These  vallies  and  rocks  never  heart!  ; 
Ne'er  sigh'd  at  the  sound  of  a  knell, 

Or  smil'd  when  a  sabbath  appear'd. 

Ye  winds  that  have  made  me  your  sport, 

Convey  to  this  desolate  shore. 
Some  cordial  endearing  report 

Of  a  land  I  shall  visit  no  more. 

My  friends,  do  they  now  and  then  send 

A  wish  or  a  thought  after  me  ? 
0  tell  me  I  ytt  have  a  friend, 

Though  a  friend  lam  never  to  see. 

How  fleet  is  a  glance  of  the  mind  ! 

Compar'd  with  the  speed  of  its  flight. 
The  tempest  itself  lags  behind, 

And  the  swift-wing'd  arrows  of  light. 

When  I  think  of  my  own  native  land. 

In  a  moment  I  seem  to  be  there  ; 
But,  alas  !  recollection  at  hand 

Soon  hurries  me  back  to  despair. 

But  the  sea-fowl  has  gone  to  her  nest, 

The  beast  is  laid  down  in  his  lair  ; 
Even  here  is  a  season  of  rest, 

And  I  to  my  cabin  repair. 

There's  mercy  in  every  place  ; 

And  mercy — encouraging  thought .' 
Gives  even  affliction  a  grace, 

And  reconciles  man  to  his  lot.  cowPEfr* 
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SECTION  M. 

Gratitude. 
When  all  thy  mercies/0  my  God  ! 

My  rising  soul  surveys, 
Transported  witli  the  view,  I'm  lost 

In  wonder,  love,  and  praise. 

0  how  shall  words,  with  equal  warmth, 

Tlie  gratitude  declare. 
That  o;iows  within  my  ravi^h'd  heart  r 

But  thou  canst  read  it  there. 

Thy  Providence  my  life  sustained. 

And  all  my  wants  redrest. 
When  in   the  silent  womb  I  lay, 

And  hung  upon  the  breast. 

To  ail  my  weak  complaints  and  cries, 

Thj'  mercy  lent  an  ear. 
Ere  yet  my  feeble  thou;^hts  had  learn'd 

To  form  themselves  in  pray'r. 

Unnumber'd  comforts  to  my  soul 

Thy  tender  care  bestow'd 
Before  my  infant  heart  conceived 

From  whom  those  comforts  flow*d. 

When,  in  the  s  ipp'ry  paths  of  youth, 

With  heedless  steps,  I  ran. 
Thine  arms,  unseen,  convey'd  me  safe. 

And  led  me  up  to  man. 

Through  hidden  dangers,  toils,  and  deaths, 

It  genly  clear'd  my  way  ; 
And  through  the  pleasing  snares  of  vice. 

More  to  be  fear*d  than  they. 

When  worn  with  sickness,  oft  hastthou, 

With  health  renew'd  my  face  ; 
And,  when  in  sins  and  sorrows  sunk, 

Review'd  my  soul  with  grace. 

Thy  bounteous  hand,  with  worMlyblis?^ 

Has  made  my  cup  run  o'er  ; 
And,  in  a  kind  and  faithful  friend, 

H«s  doubled  all  my  store. 

Tjen  thousand  thousand  precious  gifts 
My  daily  thanks  employ  ;. 
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Nor  is  the  least  a  cheerful  heart 

That  tastes  those  gifts  with  joy. 
Through  ev'rv  period  of  my  life, 

Thy  orootlnei!^s  I'll  pursue; 
And,  .ifier  death,  in  iiistant  worlds, 

The  glorious  theme  renew. 
When  nature  fails,  and  day  and  night 

Divide  thy  works  no  more, 
My  ever-grateful  heart,  O  Lord  ! 

My  mercy  shall  adore. 
Threugij  all  et.-rnity,  to  ti^ee 

A  joyful  soi»,^  111  raise. 
For  (J)/  eternity's  too  short 

To  utter  all  thy  praise.  addison. 

SECTION  YIl. 

i^  man  pcT'isf ring  in  the  s77ovo  ;  from  whence  rejleciijns  are  raised 
672  the  miseries  of  life. 

As  thus  the  snows  arise  ;  and  f^3.j]  and  fierce. 

All  winter  drives  along  the  darken'*!  air  ; 

In  his  own  loose  revolving  field,  the  swain 

Disaster'd  stands;  sees  other  hills  ascend. 

Of  unknown  joyless  brow  ;  and  other  scenes. 

Of  horrid  prospect^  shag  the  trackless  plain  ; 

Nor  finds  the  iTv«r,Tior  the  forest,  hid 

Beneath  the  formless  wild  ;  bat  wanders  on, 

'From  hill  to  dale,  siill  more  and  more  astray  ; 

Impatient  flouncing  through  the  drifted  heaps, 

Stung  with  the  thoughts  of  home  ;   the  tho'ts  of  home 

Rush  on  his  nerves,  and  call  their  vigour  forth 

In  many  a  vain  attempt.- — How  sinks  his  soul  ! 

What  black  despair,  what  horror  fills  his  heart ! 

When,  for  the  dusky  spot,  *vhich  fancy  feign*d 

His  tufted  cottage  rising   through  the  snoi». 

He  meets  the  roughness  of  the  middle  waste, 

Far^rom  the  track,  and  blest  abode  of  man  / 

Wnile  round  him  ni^rht  resistless  closes  fast. 

And  ^s^ry  tempest  howling  o'er  his  head, 

Renders  the  savage  wilderness  more  wild. 

T)\en  throng  the  busy  shapes  into  his  mind, 

O!  cover'd  pits,  unfathomably  deep, 

A  dire  descent,  beyond  the  pow'r  of  frost  1 

Of  faithless  bogs  ;  of  precipices  Imge, 
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vSniooth'd  up  with  snow  ;  and  what  is  fand,  unknown, 

What  water,  of  the  still  unfrozen  spring, 

In  the  loose  marsh  or  solitary  lake, 

Where  the  fresli  fountain  from  the  bottom  boils. 

These  check  his  fearful  steps ;  and  down  he  sinks 

Beneath  the  shelter  of  the  shafjcless  drift. 

Thinking  o'er  all  the  bitterness  of  death. 

Mix'd  with  the  tender  anguish  nature  slioots 

Through  the  wrung  bosom  of  the  dying  man^ 

His  wife,  his  children,  and  his  friends  unseen. 

In  vain  for  hirn  th'  officious  wife  prepares 

The  fire  fair-blazing,  and  the  vestment  warm; 

in  vain  his  little  children  peeping  out 

[nto  the  mingled  storm,  demand  their  sire, 

With  tears  of  artless  innocence.     Alas! 

Nor  wife,  nor  children,  more  shall  he  behold  i 

Nor  friends,  nor  sacred  home.     On  every  nerve 

The  deadly  winter  seizes;  shuts  up  sense; 

And,  o'er  his  inmost  vitals  creeping  calf!, 

Lays  him  along  the  snows  a  stiften'd  cor?e, 

Stretch'd  out  and  bleaching  in  the  northern  blast. 

Ah,  little  think  the  gay  licentious  proud, 
Whom  pleasure,  power,  ^nd  affluence  surround; 
rhey  who  their  thoughtless  hours  in  giddy  mirth, 

\nd  wanton,  often  cruel  riot,  waste  ; 

\h  little  think  they,  w  hile  they  dance  along, 

low  many  feel,  tliis  very  moment,  death, 

Kn<\  all  tiie  safi  variety  of  pain  .' 

How  many  sink  in  the  devouring  flood, 

Jr  more  devouring  flame.'     How  many  bleed^ 

B\  shameful  variance  betwixt  man  and  man  ' 

How  many  pine  in  want,  and  dunjjeon  glooms, 
Shut  from  the  common  air,  and  common  use 

Jf  their  own  limbs  I     How  many  drink  the  cup 

3f  baleful  grief,  or  eat  the  bitter  bread 

Jf  misery  !  Sore  pierc'd  by  wintry  winds, 

low  many  shrink  into  the  sordid  hut 

Jf  cheerless  poverty/     How  many  shake 

With  all  the  fiercer  tortures  of  the  mind. 
Unbounded  passion,  madness,  guilt,  remorse  ! 

Aqw  many,rack*d  with  honest  passions,  droop 

,n  deep  retir'tl  distress!   How  many  stand 

iround  the  death  bed  of  tneir  dearest  friends, 

,ind  point  the  parting  angui .  s  /     Thought  fond  rnan 
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Of  these  and  all  the  thousand  nameless  ills, 

That  one  incessant  struggle  render  life, 

T)ne  scene  of  toil,  of  suftej  ing,  and  of  fate. 

Vice  in  iiis  higli  career  would  stand  appaU'd, 

And  heedless  ranibling  impulse  learn  to  think  ; 

The  conscious  heart  of  charity  would  r^aiKi^ 

And  her  wide  ^vish  benevolence  dilate; 

The  social  tear  would  rise,  the  social  sigh; 

And  into  clear  perfection,  gradual  bliss. 

Refining  still,  the  social  passions  \^ork.  Thomson. 

SECTION  VIIL 

^  morning  hymn. 

These  are  tlij  glorious  works,  parent  of  good, 

Almighty,  thine  this  univeisal frame. 

Thus  wond'rous  fair:  thyselfhow  wond'rous  then  * 

Unspeakable,  who  sitt'st  abave  these  heavens 

To  us,  invisible,  or  dimly  seen 

In  these  thy  lower  works  ;  yet  these  declare 

Thy  goodness  beyond  thought,  and  power  divitK\ 

Speak  ye  who  best  can  tell,  ye  sons  of  light, 

Anf^els"^;  for  ye  behold  him,  and  with  songs 

And  choral  symphonies,  day  without  niglit. 

Circle  his  throne  rejoicing;  ye,  in  heaven. 

On  earth,  join  all  ye  creatures  to  extol 

iiim  first,  Him  last,  Him  midst,  and  without  end. 

Fairest  of  stars,  last  in  the  train  of  night, 

if  better  thou  belong  not  to  the  dawn. 

Sure  pledge  of  day,  that  crown'st  the  smiling  morn 

>Vith  thy  bright  circlet,  praise  him  in  thy  sphere, 

"While  day  arises,  that  sweet  hour  of  prime. 

Thou  sun,  of  tliis  great  world,  both  eye  and  soul. 

Acknowledge  him  thy  greater,  sound  his  praise 

In  thy  eternal  course,  both  when  thou  clinib,st. 

And  when  high  noon  hast  gain'd,  and  when  thou  falPst\ 

Moon,  that  now  meet'st  the  orient  sun,  nowfly'st, 

"With  the  fix'd  stars,  fixM  in  their  orb  that  flies; 

And  ye  fi.ve  other  wand'ring  fires  that  move 

In  mystic  dance,  not  without  song,  resound 

His  praise,  who  out  of  darkness  calPd  up  light 

Air,  and  ye  elements,  the  eldest  birth 

Of  nature's  womb,  that  in  quaternion  run 

Perpetual  circle,  multiform,  and  mix 

And  nourish  all  things  /  let  your  ceaseless  change  - 
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Vary  to  our  great  maker  still  new  praise.- 

Ye  mists  and  exhalations  that  now  rise 

From  hill  or  streaming  lake,  dusky  or  gray, 

Till  the  sun  paint  your  fleecy  skirts  with  gold. 

In  honour  to  the  world's  great  Author  rise  I 

Whether  to  deck  with  clouds  th'  uncolour'd  sky. 

Or  wet  the  thirsty  earth  with  tailing  showers. 

Rising  or  falling  still  advance  his  praise. 

His  praise,  ye  winds,  that  from  fuur  quarters  blow, 

Breathe  soft  or  loud  ;  and  wave  your  tops,  ye  pines, ., 

With  ev'ry  plant,  in  sign  of  worship  wave, 

Pountaitis,  and  ye  that  warble  as  ye  flow 

Melodious  murmurs,  warbling  tune  his  prnisei 

Join  voices,  all  ye  living  souls  ;  ye  birds 

That  singing,  up  to  heaven's  ga'e  ascend, 

Bear  on  your  wings  aad  in  your  note?  IVis  prais?^^ 

Yfi  that  in  waters  glide,  and  ye  that  walk 

The  earth,  and  stately  tread,  or  lowly  creep  ; 

Witness  if  I  be  silent,  morn  or  even. 

To  hill  or  valley,  fountain,  or  fresh  shade 

Made  vocal  by  my  song,  and  taught  his  praise. 

Hail,  Universal  Lord  !  be  bounteous  still 

To  give  us  only  good;  and  if  the  night  •    ^ 

IFas  gather'd  aught  of  evil,  or  cfonceai'd. 

Disperse  it,  as  now  light  dispels  the  dirk.  milton. 

CHAP.  VI. 

PROMISCUOUS  PIECES, 

SECTION  I. 

Gde  to  Content. 

O  THOU,  the  nymph  with  placid  eye  ! 
O  seldom  found,  yet  ever  nrgh  / 

Receive  my  temp^*rate  vow  : 
Not  all  the  storms  that  shake  the  pole 
Can  e'er  disturd  thy  halcyon  soul, 

And  smooth,  unalter'd  brow. 

O  come,  in  simplest  vest  array  *d, 
With  all  thy  sober  cheer  display'J^ 
To  bless  my  longing  sight ;. 
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Thy  mien  compos'd,  thy  even  pace/ 
Thy  meek  regard,  thy  matron  grace. 
And  chaste  subdu'd  delight. 

No  more  by  varying;  passions  beat, 
O  gently  guide  my  pilgrim  feet 

To  find  thy  hermit  cell ; 
Where  in  some  pure  and  equal  s>ky. 
Beneath  thy  soft  indulgent  eye. 

The  modest  virtues  dwell. 

Siuiplicity  in  attic  vest, 

A;i'J  innocence,  with  candid  breast. 

And  clear  undaunted  eye; 
Aiid  Hope,  wh' points  to  distant  years. 
Fair  (»p'r,ing  through  til  is  vale  of  tears 

A  vista  to  the  sky. 

There  Health,  thro'  whose  calm  bosom  glide 
The  tcmp'rate  joys  in  even  tide, 

■  '^hat  rarely  ebb  or  flow  ; 
An^i  pan-iKr  there,  thy  sister  meek. 
Presents  r.er  mild,  unvarying  cheek. 
To  meet  tiie  offer'd  blow. 

Her  influence  taught  the  Phrygian  sage 
A  tyrant  mas^er^s  wanton  rage, 

With  settled  smiles  to  meet : 
Inurd  to  toil  and  bitter  bread, 
lie  bovv'd  iiis  mefk  submitted  head^. 

And  klss'd  thy  ^awited  kidt 

But  thou,  O  nymph,  retir'd  and  coy  I 

In  what  brown  hdtnlet  dost  thou  joy  * 

To  tell  thy  te.jder  tale  i 
The  lowliest  children  of  the  ground, 
^OSS-rose  and  violet  blossom  round. 

And  lily  of  in(i  vale. 

0  say  what  soft  propitious  hour 

1  best  ma}  choose  to  hail  thy  power. 

And  court  thy  gentle  sway? 
When  autumn,  tnendly  to  the  muse. 
Shall  thy  own  mo-lest  tints  diffuse. 

And  shed  thy  milder  day  ? 

When  eve,  her  dewy  star  beneath, 
Xhy  bulmy  spirit  loves  to  breathe. 
And  ev'ry  storm  is  laid  ?  .     -v 
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If  such  an  hour  was  e'er  thy  choice, 
Oft  let  me  hear  thy  soothing  voice. 

Low  whispVing  through  the  shade,     barbauld, 

SECTION  II. 

The  shepherd  and  the  philosopher. 

Remote  from  cities  livM  a  swain, 
Unvex'd  with  all  the  cares  of  gain  ; 
His  head  was  silver'd  o'er  with  age. 
And  long  experieoce  made  him  sa2;e  ; 
in  summer's  heat  and  winter's  cohl, 
He  fed  his  flock  and  penn'd  the  fold  j 
His  hours  in  cheerful  labour  flew. 
Nor  envy  nor  ambition  knew  : 
His  wisdom  and  his  iionest  f.une 
Through  all  the  country  rais'd  his  nuiTie. 

A  deep  philosopher  (whose  rules 
Of  moral  life  were  drawn  from  s' Jiouls) 
I'he  shepherd's  hor.iely  cottage  sought, 
Aud  thus  explor'd  his  reach  of  tlbrjght, 

«'  Whence  is  thy  learning?  Hatii  thy  toii 
O'er  books  consum'd  the  .midnight  oil  ? 
Hast  thou  oil  Greece  an^l  R'yme  survey'd, 
And  the  vast  sense  of  Plato  weig'n'd  ? 
Hath  Socrates  thy  soul  r.'n ii'd, 
And  hast  tl;o\j  fat'ioin'd  Tully's  mi  (id  ? 
Or  like  the  wisd  Ulysses,  thrown. 
By  various  fates,  0:1  realms  unknown^ 
Hast  thou  through  many  t-4,iies  stray'd. 
Their  custom^,  Uws,  and  manners  weig'i'd  ?'' 

Ihi  shepherd  modestly  replied, 
"  I  ne'er  the  paths  of  learning  tried  ; 
Nor  have  i  roamM  i-i  foreign  par's. 
To  read  mankind,  their  laws  ami  arts; 
¥or  man  is  praciis'J  in  disguise. 
He  cheats  the  most  discerning  eyes, 
Who  by  that  search  shall  wiser  gro'.v  / 
By  thit  ours.dves  we  never  know. 
The  little  knowledge  I  have  gain'd, 
Was  all  fnmi  siniple  nature  drain'd  ; 
Hence  my  life's  maxims  took  their  ri^e.  . 
^cnce§^e^v  my  settled  hate  of  vicp. 

u  ^ 
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The  ilailv  labours  of  the  bee 
Awake  my  soui  to  industry. 
Who  can  observe  the  careful  anf, 
And  not  provide  for  future  want  r 
My  dog  (the  trustiest  of  his  kind) 
With  gjatitude  inflames  my  mind  : 
I  niark  his  true  his  faithful  wav. 
And  in  my  service  copj  Tray.~ 
In  constancy  and  nuptial  love, 
I  learn  my  duty  from  (he  dove. 
The  hen,  who  from  the  cinlly  air. 
W  ith  pious  wing,  protects  her  care,, 
And  ev'ry  fowl  that  ilics  at  large, 
Instructs  me  in  a  parent's  charge/' 

"From  nature  too  I  take  my  rule,.. 
To  shun  contempt  and  ridicule. 
i  nercr,  with  important  air; 
In  conversation  overbear. 
Can  grave  or  formal  pass  for  wise, 
W'hen  men  the  soleinn  owl  despise  r 
My  tongue  within  my  lips  I  rein; 
For  who  talks  much  must  talk  in  vai!i_ 
We  from  the  wanly  torrent  fly  : 
Who  listens  to  the  chutt'ring  pye  ? 
Nor  would  I  with  felonious  flight, 
By  stealth  invade  n^y  neighbinir's  right; 
Kapacious  animals  we  hate  ; 
Kites,  hawks,  and  wolves,  deserve  their  hto 
Do  not  we  just  abhorrence  find 
Against  the  toad  and  serpent  kind  ? 
^utenvy,  calumny,  and  spite, 
Bear  stronger  venom  in  their  bite. 
Thus  ev'ry  object  of  creation 
Can  (urnish  hints  to  contemplatioj>i 
4nd,.  from  the  most  minute  and  mean^ 
A  virtuous  mind  can  morals  gli?an." 

«•  Thy  fame  is  just,''  the  sage  replies; 
*'T\\y  virtue  proves  thee  truly  wise. 
Pride  often  guides  the  author's  pen, 
Books  as  aftVcted  ate  as  men  : 
But  he  who  studies  nature's  laws, 
From  certain  truth  his  maxims  draws  i. 
And  those,  without  our  schools,  suflice. 
To  make  mce.  moral,  good,  and  wi^e// 
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SECTION  III. 

T/ie  road  to  hapfiiness  open  to  all  men. 

Oh  happiness  \  our  being's  etui  and  aim  ! 

Good,  pleasure,  ease,  content .'  whate'er  thy  name  f 

That  something  still  which  prompts  th' eternal  sight, 

Fo(  which  we  bear  to  live,  or  dare  to  die  : 

Which  still  so  near  us,  yet  bej'oun<l  us  lies, 

O'erlook'd,  seen  double,  by  the  fuol  and  wise  ; 

Plant  of  celestial  seed,  if  (Jropt  below, 

S;iy,  in  whatm.jrtal  soil  thou  deign'st  to  grow  r 

Fair  op'nin;^  to  some  court's  prcpitious  shine, 

Or  deep  with  diamonds  in  the  flaming  mine  ? 

Twin'd  with  the  wreaths  Parnassian  laurels  yield, 

Or  reap'd  in  iron  harvests  of  (he  field  ? 

Where  grows?  wher^^  grows  it  not?  if  vain  ourtoil^ 

We  ought  to. bl.tme  the  culture,  not  the  soil. 

Fix'd  to  no  spot  is  happiness  sincere; 

'Tis  no  where  to  be  found,  or  ev'ry  where  /^ 

*  Tis  never  to  be  bought,  but  always  free  ; 

.Vrid, fled  from  monarchs,  St.  John  .'  dwells  with  thee. 

Ask  of  the  learn'd  the  way.     The  iearn'd  -are  blind  ; 
This  bids  to  serve,  and  that  tv)  sh-.in  mankin»i  .* 
Sor.ie  place  the  bliss  in  action,  some  in   ease  ; 
Those  call  it  pleasure,  aini  contentmeut  these.: 
Some  sunk  to  beasts,  And  pleasure  end  in  pain  ; 
SomeswelI'd  to  gods,  confess  Q\'n  virtue  vain  ^ 
Or  indolent,  to  each  extreme  they  fall. 
To  trust  in  ev'ry  thing,  or  doubt  of  all. 

AVho  thus  define  it,  say  they  more  or  less 
Than  this,  that  happiness  is  happiness  ? 
Take  nature's  path,  and  nud  opinions  leave  i. 
All  statesman  reach  it,  and  all  heads  conceive  ; 
Obvious  her  goods,  in  no  extreme  they  dwell  : 
There  needs  but  thinking  right,  and  meaning  well  *- 
And  mourn  our  various  portions  as  we  please. 
Equal  is  common  sense,  and  common  ease. 

Hemeraber,  man,  "  the  universal  cause 
♦'  Acts  not  by  partial,  but  by  g^en'ral  laws  ," 
And  makes  what  happiness  we  justly  call, 
Subsist  not  in  the  good  of  one,  but  all.  pors.. 
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SECTIOIS  IV. 

The  goodness  of  Providence. 

TheLonimv  pasture  shall  prepare, 
An«i  feeil  me  with  a  shepherds  care  ; 
His  presence  shall  my  wants  supply, 
>        And  guard  me  with  a  watchful  eye  ; 
My  noon-day  walks  he  shall  attend, 
And  all  my  midnight  hours  defend. 
When  in  the  sultry  glebe  I  taint. 
Or  on  the  thirsty  mountains  pant  ; 
To  fertile  vales,  and  dewy  meads, 
My  weary  wandering  steps  he  leatls  ;, 
Where  peaceful  rivers,  soft  and  slow, 
Amid  tlie  verdant  land:=cape  ilow. 
Tho' in  the  paths  of  death  1  tread, 
With  o\QQ\x\yj  horrors  oversprerd, 
My 'steadfast  heart  shall  fear  nodi  ; 
For  tp.cu,  O  Lor-J,  art  with  me  still- : 
Thy  friendly  crook  shall  give  me  aid. 
And  guide  me  through  the  dreadlul  snade, 
Tho'lna  bare  and  rugged  way, 
Through  deviousloneiy  wdds  I  stray, 
Thy  bounty  shall  my  pdins  beguile  ; 
The  barren  vvilderness  shall  smiie, 
With  sudden  greens  and  herbage  crown'd, 
And  streams  shall  murmur  all  around,    addiso:^ 

SECTION  Y. 

The  Creator^s  ivorks  attest    his  greatness^. 

The  spacious  firmament  on  high, 
W-.tnallthe  blue  etherial  sky, 
And  spangled  heavens  a  snming  trame, 
Ti^eiro-reat original  proclaim: 
Th'  unwearied  sun.  from  day  to  day^ 
no^s  his  Creator's  powT  display, 
And  Dublishes  to  ev'ry  land,      ^ 
Th^~  work  of  an  Almighty  hand. 
Soon  as  the  ev'ning  shades  prevad. 
The  moon  takes  up  the  wona'rous  tale,. 
And,  nightly^,  to  the  iKU'mns  earth... 
Bepeats  the  story  of  her.birtho.^ 
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Whilst  all  the  stars  that  round  her  burn. 

And  all  the  planets  in  their  turn, 

tJoufinn  the  tidings  as  they  roll, 

And  spread  the  truth  from  pole  to  pa^e. 

Wiiat  rhougiit,  in  solemn  silence,  all 

M  ve  round  tho  dark  terrestrial  bnli  i 

What  tho'  nor  real  voice  nor  sound, 

Amid  their  radiant  orbs  be  found  I 

In  reason's  ear  they  all  rejoice, 

And  utter  forth  a  glorious  voice, 

For  ever  singing  as  they  shine, 

'*  The  hand  that  made  us  is  Divine."        •addisox- 

SECTION  VI 

^n  address  to  the  Deity. 

O  thou  /  whose  balance  does  ttie  mountains  weigb  ; 
Whose  will  the  wild  tumultuous  seas  abey  ; 
Whose  breath  can  turn  those  v/at^ry  worlds  to  flatne. 
That  flame  to  tempest,  and  that  tempest  tame  ; 
Earth's  meanest  son,  all  trembling,  prostrate  falls. 
And  on  the  boundless  of  thy  goodness  calls, 

0  I  give  the  winds  ail  past  offence  to  sweet. 
To  scatter  wide,  or  fcfluy  in  the    deep. 
Thy  pow*r,  my  weakness,  may  I  ever  see. 
And  wholly  dedicate  my  soui  to  thee. 
Reign  o'er  my  will  ;    my  passions  ebb  and  f!o\y 
At  thy  command,  nor  human  motive  know  ! 
If  anger  boil,  let  anger  be  my  praise. 
And  sin  the  graceful  indignation  raise. 
My  love  be  w^rm  to  succour  the  distressed. 
And  lift  the  burden  from  the  soul   oppressed. 
O  may  my  understanding  ever  read 
This  glorious  volume  which  thy  wisdom  made? 
May  sea  and  land,  and  earth  and  heav*n,  be  join*d 
To  bring  th'  eternal  Author  to  my  mind  ! 
When  oceans  roar,  or  awful  thunders  roll. 
May  thoughts  of  thy  dread  vengeance  shi^ke  my  soul  J 
W^hen  earth's  in  bloom,  or  planets  proudly  shine. 
Adore,  my  heart,  the  Majesty  divine  .' 

Grant  I  may  ever  at  the  morning  ray, 
Open  with  pray*rthe  consecrated  day  ; 
Tune  thy  great  praise,  md  bid  my  soul  arise, 
And  with  the  mountain  sun  ascend  the  skies  ; 
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As  that  advances,  let  my  zeal  improve, 

AnH  2ilo\v  with  artlonr  of  consummate  love 

Nor  cease  at  eve,  but  with  the  setting  sun 

!My  endless  worship  shall  6e  still  begun. 

And  oh  !  permit  the  gloom  ofso'emn  nighty 

To  sacred  thought  may  forcibly  invite. 

When  this  world's  shut,  and  awful  pianets  rise, 

Call  on  our  minds,  and  raise  them  to  the  skies  ; 

Compose  our  souls  with  a  less  dazzling  sight, 

And  show  all  nature  in  a  milder  light  ; 

How  ev'ry  boist'rous  thought  in  a  calm  subsides  \ 

How  the  smoothed  spiritlnto  goodness  glides  ! 

Oh  how  divine  !  to  tread  the  milky  way, 

To  the   bright  palace  of  the  Lord  of  Day  ; 

His  court  admire,  or  for  his  favour  use, 

Or  leagues  of  friendship  with  his  saints  renew  : 

Pleas'd  to  look  down  and  see  the  world  asleep  ; 

While  I  long  vigils  to  its  Founder  keep  / 

Canst  thou  not  shake  the  centre  ?     Oh  control. 
Subdue  by  force,  the  rebel  in  my  soul ; 
Thou,  who  canst  still  the  raging  of  the  flood, 
Restrain  the  various  tumults  of  my  blood  ; 
Teach  me,  with  eqal  firmness,  to  sustain 
Allurinsr  pleasure,  and  assaulting  pain. 
O  may  I  pant  for  thee  in  each  desire  ! 
And  with  strong  faith  foment  the  holy  fire  / 
Stretch  out  my  soul  in  hope,  and  grasp  the  prize. 
Which  in  eternity's  deep  bosom  lies  / 
At  the  great  day  of  recompence  behold, 
Devoid  of  fear,  the  fatal  book  unfold  ! 
Then  wafted  upward  to  the  blissful  seat, 
From  age  to  age  my  grateful  song  repeat  ;'' 
My  Light,  my  Life,  my  God,  my  Saviour  see, 
And  rival  angels  in  the  praise  of  thee  7  young* 

SECTION  VIL 

The  pursuit  of  hapfiiiiess  qften  ill-directed. 

The  midnight  moon  serenely  smiles 

O'er  nature*s  soft  repose  ; 
No  lowering  cloud  obscures  the  sky, 

Nor  ruffling  tempest  blows. 
-Now  ev'ry  passion  sinks  to  rest. 

The  throbbing  heart  lies  still  / 
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And  varying  schemes  of  iife  no  more 
Distract  tiie  lab'riug  will. 

In  silence  husi^'d  to  reason's  voice. 

Attends  eack  mental  p(»w*r : 
Come,  dear  Emilia,  and  enjoy 

Refiection's  tav*rite  hour. 

Come  ;  while  the  peaceful  scene  inviteSj 

Let's  search  this  ample  round  ; 
Where  shall  the  IovpIj  fleeting  Ibrm 

Uf  happiness  be  found  r 

Does  it  amidst  the  frolic  mirth 

Of  gay  assemblies  dwell ; 
Or  hide  beneath  the  solemn  gloom. 

That  shades  the  hermit's  cell  r 

How  oft  the  laughing  brow  of  joj 

A  sick'ning  heart  conceals  ! 
Ahd,  through  the  cloister's  deep  recess, 

luvadmg  sorrow  steals. 

In  vain,  through  beauty,  fortune,  wit, 

The  fugitive  we  trace; 
:It  dwells  not  in  the  faithless  smile 

That  brightens  Clodia's  face. 

Perhaps  the  joy  to  these  deny'd, 

The  heart  in  friendship  finds  : 
Ah  !  dear  delusion,  gay  conceit 

Of  visionary  minds ! 

Howe*er  our  varying  notions  rove, 

Yet  all  agree  in  one, 
To  place  its  being  in  some  state, 

At  distance  from  our  own. 

0  blind  to  each  indulgent  aim, 

Of  power  supremely  wise, 
Who  fancy  happiness  in  aught 

The  hand  of  Heav'n  denies  ! 
Vain  is  alike  the  joy  we  seek. 

And  vain  what  we  possess, 
iJnli^ss  harmonious  reason  tunes 

The  passions  into  peace. 

To  temperM  wish'es,  just  desires^ 
Is  happiness  confin'd  ; 
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And,  deaf  to  folly's  call,  attends 

The  music  of  ihe  mind.  'pkaRter., 

SECTION  VIII.       . 

The  Fire- Side. 

Dear  Chloe,  while  the  busy  crowd, 
The  vain,  the  wealthy,  and  the  proud. 

In  folly's  maze  advance  ; 
Tho'  singularity  and  pride 
Be  call'd  our  choice,  we'll  step  aside, 

Nor  join  the  giddy  dance. 

From  the  gay  world,  we'll  oft  retire 
To  our  own  family  and  fire, 

Where  love  our  hours  employs; 
No  nuisy  neighbour  enters  here. 
No  intermeddling  stranger  near, 

To  spoil  our  heart  felt  joys. 

If  solid  happiness  we  prize. 
Within  our  breast  this  jewel  lies  ; 

And  tiiey  are  fools  who  roam  : 
The  world  nas  nothir.g  to  bestow; 
^from  our  own  selves*  our  joys  must  flow 

And  that  dear  hut,  our  home. 

Of  rest  was  Noah's  dove  bereft,  ^ 

When  willi^lm.patient  wing  she  left 

That  safe  retreat,  the  ark  ; 
Giving  her  vam  excursion  o'er, 
The  disapi)ointed  bird  once  more 

Explor'd  the  sacred  bark. 

Tho'  fools  spurn  Hymen*5  gentle  pow'rs, 
~Ve,  who  improve  his  golden  hours, 

By  sweet  experience  know, 
That  marriage  rightly  understood. 
Gives  to  the  tender  and  the  good 

A  paradise  below. 

Our  babes  shall  richest  comfort  bring  ; 
If  lutor'd  right,  tl>ey'lf  prove  a  spring 

Whence  pleasures  ever  rise  : 
We'il  form  their  minds,  with  studious  care, 
"To  all  that's  manly,  good,  and  fair, 

Anrt  train  them  for  the  skies. 
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"While  they  our  wisest  hours  engage. 
They'll  joy  our  youth,  support  our  age, 

And  crown  our  hoary  hairs  : 
They'll  grow  in  virtue  e\Wy  day, 
And  thus  our  fondest  loves  repy, 

And  recompense  our  cares. 
No  borrowed  joys  /  they're  all   our  own. 
While  to  the  world  we  live  unknown, 

Or  by  the  world  forgot: 
Monarcns  !  vve  envy  not  your  state  ; 
We  look  with  pity  on  i\\Q  great. 

And  bless  our  humbler  lot. 
Our  portion  is  not  large,  indeed  ! , 
But  then  how  little  do  we  need  / 

For  nature's  calls  are  few  : 
In  tnis  the  art  of  living  lies, 
To  want  no  more  than   may  suffice. 

And  make  that  little  do. 

AVe'll  therefore  relish  with,  content, 
W^hute'er  kind  Providence  has  sent. 

Nor  aim  beyond  ourpow'r; 
For  if  our  stock  be  very  small, 
'  Fia  prudence  to  enjoy  it  all. 
Nor  lose  the  present  hour. 

To  be  resigned,  when  ills  betide, 
Paiient  when  favours  are  denied, 

And  pleas'd  with  favours  giv'n  : 
Dear  Cidoe,  this  is  wisdom's  part ; 
This  is  that  incense  of  the  heart. 

Whose  fragrance  smells  to  heav'n. 

We'll  ask  no  long  protracted  treat. 
Since  winter  life  is  seldom  sweet; 

But  when  our  feast  is  o'er, 
Grateful  from  table  we'll  arise, 
Nor  grudge  oar  sons,  with  envious  eyes> 

The  relics  of  our  store. 

Thus,  hand  in  hand,  thro'  life  we'lt  go  ; 
It^  che  ker'd  paths  of  joy  and  wo. 

With  cautious  steps,  we'll  tread  ', 
Qui(  its  vaiii  scenes  without  a  tear, 
W  iti.out  a  trouble  or  a  fear. 

And  mingle  with  the  dead. 
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While  conscience,  like  a  faithful  friend. 
Shall  thro'  the  gloomy  vale  attend, 

And  cheer  our  dying  breath  ; 
Shall,  when  all  other  comforts  cease, 
Like  a  kind  ange!  whisper  peace, 

And  smooth  the  bed  of  death.  cotton. 


SEGTION  IX. 
Providence  vindicated  in  the  present  state  of  inan. 

Heav'n  from  all  creatures  hides  the  book  of  fate. 

Ail  but  the  page  prescribed,  their  present  state  ; 

From  brutes  wLtt  men,  from  men  v^hat  spirits  kno\^  ; 

Or  who  could  suffer  being  here  belo  .v  ? 

The  iamb  thy  riot  iiooms  to  bleed  to~day. 

Had  he  thy  reason,  would  he  skip  and  play  ? 

Pleas'd  to  the  last,  he  crops  the  flow'ry  f'jod, 

Antl  licks  the  hand  just  rais'd  to  shed  his  blood. 

Oh  blindness  to  the  future  !  kindly  giv'n, 

That  each  may  fill  the  circle  mark'd  by  Heav'n  ; 

Who  sees  with  equal  eye,  as  God  of  all, 

A  hero  perisli,  or  a  sparrow  fall  ; 

Atoms  are  systems  into  ruin  huri'd, 

And  now  a  bubble  burst,  and  now  a  world. 

Hope  humbly  then;  with  trembling  pinions  soar..:: 
Wait  the  great  teacher  Death  ;  and  God  adore. 
What  future  bliss  he  gives  not  thee  to  know, 
But  gives  that  hope  to  be  thy  blessing  now. 
Hope  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast : 
^lan  never  is,  but  always  to  be  blest. 
Tne  soul,  uneasy,  and  confiu'd  from  home, 
fleets  and  expaciates  in  a  life  to  come. 

Lo,  the  poor  Indian  !  whose  untutor'd  mind 
Sees  God  in  clouds,  or  hears  him  in  the  w  Ind  ; 
His  soul  proud  science  never  taught  to  stray 
Far  a^  t  ;e  Solar  Walk  or  Milky  Way  ; 
Yet  simple  nature  to  his  hope  has  giv'n, 
Beldnd  the  cloud-topt  hiil,  a  humbler  heav'n  ; 
Some  safer  world  in  depth  of  woods  embraced. 
Some  happier  island  in  the  wat'ry  waste  ; 
Where  slaves  once  more  their  native  land  behold, 
No  fiends  torment,  no  Christians  thirst  for  gold. 
To  be,  contents  his  natural  desire  ; 
He  asks  no  angel's  wing,  no  seraph's  fire  : 
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But  tliinks,  atlmitted  to  that  equal  sky, 
His  faithful  dog  shall  b.ar  him  company. 

Go,  wiserthou  1  and  in  tliy  scale  of  i^onse, 
^Veigh  thy  opinion  a<2;ainat  Providence  ; 
Call  imperfection  whai  tnou  fanciest  sucl-  ; 
Say  here  he  gives  too  little,  there  too  mutlr. 
In  pride,  in  reasoning  pride,  our  en  or  lies  i 
Ail  quitt'neir  sphere,  and  ru?h  into  the  skies. 
Pride  is  still  aiuu;»gatthe  blest  abodes  J 
Men  would  be  ani^els,  angels  would  be  gods. 
Aspiring  to  be  gods,  if  angels  fell, 
Aspiring  to  be  angels  men  rebel  : 
And  vviio  but  wishes  to  invert  tlie  laws 
Of  order,  sins  against  th'  eternal  cause.  i'v>i'e. 


SECTION  X. 

Selfishness  reproved. 

Has  God,  thou  fool!  work'd  solely  for  thy  g.-jcd. 
Thy  joy,  thy  pastime,   th;^  attire*  thy  foo'd  f 
Wfio  for  thy  table  feeds  tne  wanton  fawn. 
For  him  as  kindly  spreads  the  flow'ry  lawn. 
Is  it  tor  thee  the  lark  ascends  and  sings  .'^ 
Joy  tunes  his  v.  ice,  joy  elevates  his  wings. 
Is  it  fortiiee  the  linnet  pours  his  throat? 
Loves  of  his  own,  and  raptures  swell  the  not^. 
The  boundingstetd  you  pompously  bestride, 
SI  ares  with  his  lor:!  ihe  pleasure  and  the  pride. 
Is  'hine  alone  tl-e  seed  t  lat  st'-ews  t!ie  plain  ? 
The  birds  of  heav'n  shall  vindicate  tlieir  grain. 
Thine  the  full  harvest  of  the  golden  year  r 
Part  pays,  and  juslly,  the  deserving  steer. 
The  hog,  that  ploughs  not,  nor  obeys  thy  call. 
Lives  on  the  labours  of  this  lord  of  all. 

Now,  nature*s  children  all  divide  her  care  ; 
The  fur  that  warms  a  monarch,  v,  arm'd  a  bear. 
While  man  exclaims, "  See  all  things  for  my  use  .'•' 
"  See  man  for  mine  .'"  replies  a  pamper'd  goose. . 
An<l  just  as  short  of  reason  he  must  fall, 
Who  thinks  all  made  for  one,  not  one  for  all. 

Grant  thatthe  powMful  still  the  weak  controul  ; 
Be  man  the  wit  and  t\  rant  of  the  whole  : 
Nature  that  tyrant  checks  ;  he  only  knows. 
And  helps  another  creature's  wants  and  woe^.^ 
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Say,  will  the  falcon,  stooping  from  above, 

Sirrit  with  her  varying  plumage,  spare  the  clove  ? 

Admire  the  jay,  the  insect*s  gtlded  wings  ? 

Or  hears  the  hav/k  when  Philomela  sings  ? 

Man  cares  for  all  ;  to  biros  he  gives  his  woods, 

To  beasts  his  pastures'  and  to  fi.-h  his  floofis  ; 

For  some  his  interest  prompshim  to  provide, 

For  more  hh  pleasures,  yet  for  more  his  pride. 

All  fed  on  one  vain  patron,  and  enjoy 

Th'  extensive  blessing  of  his  luxury. 

That  very  life  his  learned  hunger  craves. 

He  saves  from  famine,  from  the  savage  saves  : 

!Nay,  feasts  the  animal  he  dooms  his  feast ; 

And,  till  he  ends  the  being,  makes  it  blest : 

>Vhich  sees  no  more  the  stroke  nor  feels  the  pain, 

Then  fovour'd  man  by  touch  ethereal  slain. 

The  creature  had  his  feast  of  life  before  ; 

Thou  too  must  perish,  when  thy  feast  is  o'er  !      roFZ, 


BECTION  IX, 

Human  frailty. 

Weak  and  irresolute  is  man  ; 

The  purpose  ofto-d.ay. 
Woven  with  pains  into  his  plan. 

To-morrow  rends  awa}'. 
The  bow  well  bent,  and  .^majt  the  spring. 

Vice  seems  already  slalji  ; 
But  passion  rudely  snaps  ii;e  string. 

And  it  revives  agaiu. 
Some  foe  to  his  upright  intent 

Finds  out  his  weaker  part  / 
Virtue  ingages  his  assent, 

But  pleasure  wins  his  heart. 
'Tis  here  the  folly  of  the  wise. 

Through  all  his  art  we  view  ; 
And  wlule  his  tongue  the  charge  denies, 

His  conscience  owns  it  true. 
Ba'Hid  on  a  voyage  of  awful  length. 

And  dangers  little  known, 
A  stranger  to  superiour  strength, 

Man  vainly  tiusts  his  jown. 
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But  oars  alone  can  ne*er  prevail 
To  reach  the  distant  coast  / 

The  breath  ofheav'n  must  swell  the  sail, 
Or  all  the  toil  is  lost. 
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SECTION  XII. 


Qde  to/ieace^ 

Come,  peace  of  miud,  delightful  guest  f 
Ruturn,  and  make  thy  dovvnj  nest 

Once  more  in  this  sad  heart  : 
Nor  riches  I,  nor  pow'r  pursue, 
Nor  hold  forbidden  joys  in  view  / 

We  therefore  need  not  part. 
Where    wilt  thou  dwell,  if  not  with  me^ 
From  av'rice  and  ambition  free^ 

And  pleasure's  fiital  wiles  y 
For  whom,  alas  !  dost  thou  prepare 
The  sweets  that  I  was  wont  to  share. 

The  banquet  of  thy  smiles  f 
The  great,  the  gay,  shall  they  partake 
The  heav'n  that  thou  alo  ie  canst  make,- 

And  wilt  thou  quit  the  stream, 
■fhat  murmurs  thn)UL;h  the  dev/y  mead^ 
Tiie  grove  and  the  sequester'd  shade. 

To  be  a  guest  with  them  ? 
For  thee  I  p^^nted,  thee   I  prix'd. 
For  thee  I  gladly  sacrificed 

What'er  I  lov'<i  before  ; 
And  shall  I  see  thee  start  away. 
And  helpless,  hopeless,  here  theesay-^— 

Farewell,  we  meet  no  more  ? 


C^^lt*£R 


SECTION  XIII. 


Ode  to  adversity. 

Daughter  of  Heav*n,  relentless  power^ 
Thou  tamer  of  the  human  breast. 
Whose  iron  scourge,  and  tort*ri'ighour, 
The  bad  affright,  affiict  the  best  ! 
Bound  in  thy  adamantine  chain. 
The  proud  are  taught  to  taste  of  pain. 
And  purple  tyrants  vainly  groan 
With  pangs  unfelt  before,  unpitiedand  alone, 
k2 
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"When  first  thy  sire  to  send  on  carth^ 
Virtue,  h's  (larlina  child,  desisin'd. 
To  thee  he  gave  the  heav'nly  birth,    . 
And  bade  to  form  her  infant  nriind. 
Stern  rugsfed  nurse  !  thy  rin-id  lore 
VV  itii  patienoe  many  a  Tear  she  bore. 
What  sorrows  was,' thou  bids't  hec  know  ; 
And  frooi  her  own  she  leaj-n'd  to  melt  at  others'  wc 

Scar'd  at  thy  frown  terrific,  fly 
Self.pleasin^ folly's  idle  brood, 
Wild  laughter,  noise,  and  thoughtless  joy, 
And  leave  U9  leisure  to  be  j^ood. 
Light  they  ilisperse  ;  and  with  them  g;o 
The  feummer-friend,  the  fl<itt*i  ing  foe. 
By  vain  prosperity  received, 
To  her  they  vow  their  truth,  and  are  a^aiti  believ'd.. 

Wisdom,  in  sable  gnrb  array'd, 
Immers'd  in  rapt'rous  thought  profound, 
And  me'arKholy,  silent  maid. 
With  leaden  eye  that  loves  the  ground, 
Stiil  on   thy  solem  steps  atte.-nl  ; 
Warm  charity,  the  g^MVra  fiii/nd, 
W^ith  justice  to  herself  severl. 
And  pity,  dropping  soil  the  sadly^leasing;  teau 

Oh,  gently,  ou  thy  suppliant^s  head. 
Dread  power,  lay  thy  chust'ning  hand,! 
Not  in  thy  gor^^on  terrois  cjad, 
Nor  circled  with  the  vei.^t'fjl  band, 
(As  by  the  impious  thou  art  seen,) 
With  thundering  voice,  and  threat'nign  mieij, 
With  screaming  horror's  fim-ral  cry, 
Despair,  and  fell  disease,  and  ghastly  poverty. 

Thy  form  benign, propitious,  wear^ 
Thy  milder  influence  impart  ; 
Thy  philosophic  train  be  there. 
To  soften,  not  to  wound  my  heart. 
The  gen'rous  spark  extinct  revive  ; 
Teach  me  to  love,  and  to  forgive  ; 
Exact  my  own  defects  to  scan  ; 
What  others  are  to  feel  ;  and  know  myself  a  man.  c4aAY 
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SECTION  XIV. 

The  Creation  required  to/iraise  its  Author. 

Begin,  my  soul,  th'  exalted  lay  / 
Let  each  enraptured  thought  obey. 

And  praise  th' Almighty's  name  : 
Lo  /  heaven  and  earth,'and  seas  and  skies, 
In  one  melodious  concert  rise, 

To  swell  th'  inspiring  theme. 

Ye  fields  of  light,  celestial  plains, 
Where  gay  transporting  beauty  reigns» 

Ye  scenes  divinely  fair! 
Your  Maker's  wond'rous  power  proclaim, 
Tell  how  he  formed  your  shining  frame. 

And  breath'd  the  fluid  air. 

Ye  angels,  catch  the  tiflilling  sound  ! 
Wiiileall  th'  adoiing  thrones  around 

His  boundless  mercy  siryg: 
Let  every  list'ning  saiiit  a5oTe 
AVake  a-'l  the  tuneful  >oul  of  love. 

And  touch  the  sweetest  string. 

'  Join,  ye  loud  spheres,  the  vocal  ciioir  ^ 
Thou  iJazz  ing  orb  of  iiquid  fire, 

Tiie  n)i^;hty  chorus  :U'l  : 
Soon  as  i;f*ay  ev'iijng  gii  is  (he  plain, 
Thou,  moon,  protract  tlie  melting,  s  rain. 
And  prafse  him  in  the  shade. 

Thou  heav'n  of  heav'ns,  his  vast  abode  ; 
Y*'  cl  )uds,  proclaim  your  forming  God, 

W;;o  called  yon  worh  s  from  night: 
«  Ye  shades  dispel ." — th'  Eternal  said  ; 
At  o.ue  th' involving  darkness  fled, 

And  nature  sprung  to  light, 

Whate'er  a  blooming  world  contains. 
That  wings  the  air,  that  skims  the  plaint, 

United  praise  bestow  : 
Ye  dragons,  sound  his  awful  name 
To  heav'n  aloud  ;  and  roar  acclaim. 

Ye  swelling  deeps  below. 

Let  every  element  rejoice  ; 
Ye  thunders  burst  with  awful  voice 
To  HIM  who  bids  you  roll.; 
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His  praise  in  softer  notes  declare, 
Each  whispering  breeze  of  yielding^air. 
And  breathe  it  to  the  soul. 

To  him,  ye  graceful  cedars,  bow ; 
Ye  towering  mountains,  beiiding  low* 

Your  great  Creator  own  ; 
Tell,  when  aftris:hted  nature  shook^ 
How  Sinai  kindled  at  his  look. 

And  trembled  at  his  frown. 

Ye  flocks  that  haunt  the  humble  vale. 
Ye  insects  tluitering  or.  thf-  gale, 
i'^  mutual  concourse  risp  ; 

Crop  (he^ay  rose's  »    •:  li!  bloom, 
AnJ  waft  its  ap^nli?, ;:  >  v  -:■  perfume. 
In  incense  to  the-  skies. 

Wake  all  ye  nii)unti rig  tribes,  and  sing  r 
Ye  plumy   Aarbiers  of  tiie  spring, 

Haini(irji'uis  anthems  raise 
To  HIM  whw  ^;iiap'd  your  finer  mould, 
Wiio  tipp'i.'  your  glittering  wings  with  gold,  *' 

And  tun'd  your  voice  to  praise. 

l^et  man,  uy  nobler  passions  sway'd, 
The  feeling  heart,  the  judging  head, 

In  heavenly  praise  employ  ; 
Spread  hi.i  tremendous  name  around, 
Till  heav*n*s  broad  arch  rings  back  the  sc^undj 

The  general  burst  of  joy, 

le  whom  the  charms  of  grandeur  please, 
'Niirs'd  on  the  downy  lap  of  ease. 

Fall  prostrate  at  his  throne: 
Ye  princes,  rulers,  all  adore; 
Priiise  him,  ye  kings,  who  makes  your  powet- 

An  image  of  his  own. 

i^e  fair,  by  nature  form*d  to  move, 
0  praise  th*  eternal  source  of  love, 

With  youth's  enliv'ning  fire  : 
Lei  age  take  up^the  tuneful  lay, 
Sigh  his  bles8*d  name — then  soar  away, 

And  ask  an  angers  Ijre.;  ogjxVih, 
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SECTION  XV. 

T/ie  Universal  Prayer 

Father  of  all/  in  every  age, 

In  every  clime,  ador'd, 
Bv  saint,  b^  savage,  and  by  sage, 

Jehovah,  Jove,  or  Lord  / 
Tliou  GREAT  FIRST  CAUSE,  Icast  understood 

Who  all  my  sense  confin'd 
To  know  but  this,  that  Thou  art  good, 

And  that  myself  am  blind  ; 

Yet  gave  me,  in  this  dark  estate, 

To  see  the  good  from  ill ; 
And  binding  nature  fast  in  fate, 

Left  free  the  human  will. 
What  conscience  dictates  to  be  done, 

Or  warns  me  not  to  do, 
This  teacli  me  more  than  hel!  toshuD, 

That  more  than  heav'n  pursue. 

What  blessings  thy  free  bounty  gives, 

Let  me  not  cast  a.way  ; 
For  God  IS  paid,  when  man  receives  ; 

T'  enjoy  is  to  obey. 

Yet  not  to  earth's  contracted  span 

Thy  goodness  let  me  bound, 
Or  think  thee  Lord  alone  of  man, 

When  thousand  worlds  are  round. 

Let  not  this  weak,  unknowing  hand 

Presume  thy  bolts  to  throw  ; 
And  deal  damnation  round  the  land^ . 

On  each  I  judge  thy  foe. 

If  I  am  right,  thy  grace  impart. 

Still  iff  the  right  to  stay  ; 
If  I  am  wrong,  oh  teach  my  heart 

To  find  that  better  way  ! 

Save  mo  alike  from  foolish  pride. 

Or  impious  discontent, 
At  aught  thy  wisdom  has  denied, 

Or  aught  thy  goodness  lent. 

Teach  me  to  feel  an(»ther's  wo. 
To  hide  the  fault  I  see; 
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That  mercy  I  to  others  show, 
That  mercy  show  to  me. 

Mean  though  I  am,  not  wholly  so. 

Since  quickened  by  thy  breath: 
0  lead  me  whersoe'er  I  go, 

Through  this  day's  life  or  death  } 

This  day,  be  bread  and  peace  my  lot : 

All  else  beneath  the  sun 
Thou  know*st  if  best  bestovv'd  or  not. 

And  let  thy  will  be  done. 

To  thee,  whose  temple  is  all  space^ 

Whose  altar,  earth,  sea,  skies ! 
One  chorus  let  all  beings  raise  ! 

Ail  nature's  incense  rise.  pope., 

SECTION  XVI. 

Conscience. 

O  treach'hous  conscience  !  while  she  seems  to  sle#p 
On  rose  and  myrtle,  lull'd  with  syren  song ; 
While  she  seems,  nodding  o-er  her  charge,  to  drop 
On  headlong  appetite  the  slackened  rein. 
And  give  us  up  to  license,  unrecall'd, 
Unmark'd  ; — see,  from  behind  her  secret  stand, 
The  sly  informer  minutes  ev*ry  fault. 
And  her  dread  diary  with  horror  fills. 
Not  the  gross  act  alone  employs  her  pen  ; 
She  reconnoitres  fancy's  airy  band, 
A  watchful  foe  !  the  formidable  spy. 
Listening,  o'erhears  the  vvhispers  of  our  camp; 

Our  dawning  purposes  of  heart  explores. 

And  steals  our  embryos  of  iniquity. 

As  all  rapacious  usurers  conceal 

Their  doomsday-book  from  all-consuming  heirs; 

Thus,  with  indulgence  most  severe,  she  treats 

Us  spendthrifts  of  inestimable  time  ; 

Unnoted,  notes  each  moment  misapply'd  ; 

In  leaves  more  durable  than  leaves  of  brass. 

Writes  our  whole  history  ;  which  death  shall  read 

In  ev'ry  pale  delinquent's  private  Cdr  ; 

And  judgment  publish  ;  publish  to  more  worlds 

Than  this  ;  and  endless  age  in  groans  resound.  young 
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SECTION  XVII. 

On  an  Infant. 

To  the  dark  and  silent  tomb. 
Soon  I  has  ened  from  the  womb ; 
Scarce  the  dawn  of  life  began, 
Ere  I  measur*d  out  my  span. 

I  no  smiling  pleasures  knew  ^* 
I  no  gay  defights  could  view  : 
Joylrss  s(>journer  was  I, 
Only  born  to  weep  and  die. — 

Happ^  infant,  early  bless'd  I 
Rest,  in  peaceful  slumber,  rest; 
Early  rescu'd  fiom  the  care?*. 
Which  increase  with  growr  i-  years. 

No  delights  are  worth  thy  stay, 
vSn.iling  as  they  seem,  and  gay; 
Short  and  &irkly  are  they  all, 
Hardly  tasted  ere  they  pall. 

All  our  gaiety  is  vain, 
Ail  our  laughter  is  but  painj. 
Lasting  only,  and  divine. 
Is  an  innocence  like  thine. 

SECTION  XVHI. 

The  Cuckoo. 

Hail,  beauteous  stranger  of  the  wood. 

Attendant  on  tfee  spring  / 
Now  heav*n  repairs  thy  rural  seat, 

And  woods  thy  welcome  sing. 

^Soon  as  the  daisy  decks  the  green, 

'1  hy  certain  voice  we  hear  : 
Hast  thou  a  star  to  guide  thy  path, 

Or  mark  the  rohuig  year  ? 

Delightful  visitant !  with  thee 

I  hail  the  time  of  fiov\*rs. 
When  heav'n  is  tilled  with  music  sweet 

Ot  birds  among  the  bow*rs. 

i"he  school-boy,  wand'ring  in  the  woo^lj 

To  pull  the  floWrs  so  gay, 
Slarts,thy  curious  voice  to  hea.r. 

And  imitates  thy  lay. 
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Soon  as  ihe  \)ea.  puts  on  the  bloom, 

Tiiou  flj'st  the  vocal  vale. 
An  annual  guest,  in  otht^r  lands. 

Another  spring  to  hail. 

Sweet  bird  !  thy  bow'r  is  ever  green, 

Thy  sky  is  ever  clear ; 
Thou  hast  no  sorrow  in  thy  song. 

No  winter  in  thy  year  ! 

O  could  I  fly,  I'd  fly  with  thee  ; 

We'd  make,  with  social  wing. 
Our  annual  visit  o'er  the  globe. 

Companions  of  the  spring.  j.ogan. 

SECTION  XIX. 

Day.      *i pastoral,  in  three  parts,     ' 

Afoming-: 

Is  the  barn,  the  tenant  cock, 

CJlose  to  Partletpercii'd  on  high. 
Briskly  crows,  (the  shepherd's  clock!) 

Jocund  that  the  morning's  nigh. 

Swiftly,  from  the  mountain's  brow, 

Shadows,  nurs'd  by  night  retire; 
And  the  peeping  sun-beam,  now 

Paints  with  gold  the  village  spire. 

Philomel  forsakes  the  thorn, 

Plaintive  where  she  prates  at  night ; 

'And  the  lark  to  meet  the  morn, 
Soars  beyond  the  shepherd's  sight. 

From  the  low-rooPd  cottage  ridge. 

Seethe  chatt'ring  swallow  spring; 
Darting  through  the  one-arch'd  bridge. 

Quick  she  dips  her  dappled  wing. 

"Now  the  pine-tree's  waving  top 

Gently  greets  the  morning  gale  / 
Kidlings,  now,  begin  to  crop 

Daisies,  on  the  dewy  dale. 
From  the  balmy  sweets,  uncloy'd, 

(Restless  till  her  task  de  done,) 
Now  the  busy  bee's  employ'd, 

Sipping  dew  before^the  sun. 
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Trickling  through  the  crevic'd  rock, 

Where  the  limpid  stream  distiis, 
Sweet  rerreshmeiit  waits  the  flotk, 

When  'tis  sun-drove  from  the  hills. 

Colin*s  for  the  promised  corn 

(Ere  the  harvest  hopes  are  ripe) 
Anxious; — whilst  the  huntsman's  horn, 

Boldlj  sounding,  drowns  his  pipe. 

Sweet — O  sweet,  the  warbling  throng. 

On  the  white  embiossonVd  spray ! 
Niiture's  universal  song 

Echoes  to  the  rising  day. 


FtRviD  on  the  glittering  flood. 

Now  the  noontide  radiance  glows  : 

Drooping  o'er  its  infant  bud, 
J^ot  a  dew-drop*s  left  the  rose. 

By  the  brook  the  shepherd  dines. 
From  the  fierce  meridian  heat. 

Sheltered  by  the  branching  pines. 
Pendent  o'er  his  grassy  seat. 

Now  the  flock  forsakes  the  glade. 
Where  unchecked  the  sun-beams  fall. 

Sure  to  find  a  pleasing  shade 
By  the  ivy 'd  abbey  wall. 

Echo,  in  her  airy  round. 

O'er  the  river,  rock,  and  hill. 

Cannot  catch  a  single  sound, 
Save  the  clack  of  yonder  mill. 

Cattle  court  the  zephyrs  bland. 
Where  the  streamlet  wanders  cool; 

Or  with  lan|uid  silence  stand 
Midway  in  the  marshy  pool. 

But  from  mountain,  dell,  or  stream. 
Not  a  fluttering  zephyr  springs  ; 

Fearful  lest  the  noontide  beam 
Scorch  its  soft,  its  silk.^n  wings. 

Not  a  leaf  has  leave  to  stir, 
Nature's  iull'd — serene — aad  still ' 
Y 
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Quiet  e'en  the  shepherd's  cur,  "^  . 

Sleeping  qi\  the  heath-clad  hill. 

Languid  is  the  landscape  round, 

Till  the  fresii  descending  siiowV, 
Grateful  to  the  thirsty  ground. 

Raises  ev'rv  fainting  flow'r. 

Now  the  hill — the  hedge — are  green. 

Now  the  warblers'  throats  in  tune; 
Biithsoine  is  the  venlant  scene, 

Brighten'd  bv  the  beams  of  noon  / 

EVENING. 

O'er  the  heath  the  heifer  strays 

Free — (the  furrowM  task  is  done  ;} 
Now  the  village  Vv'indows  biaze, 

Burnish'd  by  the  setting  sun. 

Now  he  setsbdiind  the  hill. 

Sinking  from  a  golden  sky  : 
Can  tile  pencil's  mimic  skill 

Copy  the  refulgent  dye? 

Trudging  as  the  ploughmen  go, 

(To  the  smoking  hamlet  bound,) 
Giant-like  their  shadows  grow 

Lengthen*d  o*erthe  level  ground. 

Where  the  rising  forest  spreads 

Shelter  for  the  lordly  dome  ! 
To  their  high  built  airy  beds. 

See  the  rooks  returning  home/ 

x\s  the  lark,  with  vary'd  tune, 

Carols  to  the  evening  loud  ; 
Mark  the  mild  resplendent  moon, 

Breaking  through  a  parted  cloud/ 

Now  the  hermit  owlet  peeps 

From  the  barn  or  twisted  brake/ 
And  the  blue  mist  slowly  creeps, 

Curling  on  the  silver  lake. 

As  the  trout  in  speckled  pride. 

Playful  from  it«  bosom  springs; 
To  the  banks  a  ruffled  tide 

A^brges  in  successive  rings. 
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Tripping  through  the  «ilken  grass 

O'er  the  path-divided  dale, 
Mark  (he  rose-coniplexion'd  luss 

With  lier  well-pois'd  n»ilking  pail! 
Linnets  with  uniuimber'd  notes. 

And  the  cuckoo  bird  with  too, 
Tuning  sweet  their  mellow  throats, 

Bid  the  setting  sun  adieu. 

■  SECTION  XX. 

T/ie  Order  of  Xaturc. 

See,  through  this  air,  tliis  ocean,  and  this  earti-, 
All  matter  quick,  and  bursting  into  birth. 
Above,  lu)w  high  progressive  lite  may  go  ! 
Around,  how  wide  !  how  deep  extend  below  : 
Vast  chain  of  being  !  which  from  God  began. 
Nature  ethereal,  human  ;  angel,  man  ; 
JBeast,  bird,  fish,  insect,  what  no  eye  can  see. 
No  glass  can  reach  /  from  infinite  to  thee, 
From  thee  to  nothing. — On  superior  pow'rs 
"Weie  we  to  press,  inferior  might  on  ours^* 
Grin  the  full  creation  leave  a  void, 
Where,  one  step  broken,  the  great  scale's  destroy'd  : 
From  nature's  chain  whatever  link  you  strike, 
Tenth  or  {qw  thousandth,  breaks  the  chain  alike. 

And,  if  each  system  in  gradation  roll. 
Alike  essential  to  th' amazing  whole. 
The  least  confusion  but  in  one,  not  all 
That  system  only,  but  the  whole  must  fall. 
Let  earth,  unbalanc'd  from  her  orbit  fly. 
Planets  and  suns  run  lawless  thro*  the  sky/ 
Let  ruling  angels  from  their  spheres  be  huri'd. 
Being  on  being  wreck'd,  and  world  on  world  ; 
Heav'n's  whole  foundations  to  their  centre  nod. 
And  nature  tremble  to  the  throne  of  God. 
All  this  dread  order  break — for  whom  ?  for  thee  ? 
Vile  worm  !  Oh  madness  !  pride  !  impiety  ! 

What  if  the  foot,ordain'd  the  dust  to  tread. 
Or  hand,  to  toil,aspir*d  to  be  tiie  head  ? 
What  if  the  head,  the  eye,  or  ear  repin'd 
To  serve  mere  engines  to  the  ruling  mind  ? 
Just  as  absurd  for  any  part  to  claim 
To  be  another,  in  this  gen'rai  frame  : 
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Xust  as  absurd,  to  mourn  tlie  tasks  or  pains 
The  great  directing  mind  of  all  ordains. 

All  are  but  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole. 
Whose  body  nature  is,  and  God  the  soul  : 
Tl'.at,  changed  through  all,  and  yet  in  all  the  same, 
Great  in  the  earth,  as  iii  th' ethereal  frame  j 
Warms  in  the  sun,  refreshes  in  the  breeze, 
Glows  ii»  the  stars,  and  blossoms  in  the  trees  ; 
Lives  tiirough  ali  life,  extends  through  all  extent. 
Spreads  undivided,  operates  unspent  ; 
Breathes  in  our  soul,  informs  our  mortal  part. 
As  full,  as  perfect,  in  a  hair,  as  heart ; 
As  full,  as  perfect,  in  vile  man  that  mourns. 
As  the  rapt  seraph  that  adores  and  burns: 
To  nim  no  high  no  low,  no  great  no  small ; 
He  fills,  he  bounds,  connects,  and  equals  ali. 

Cease  then,  nor  order  imperfection  name ; 
Our  proper  bliss  depends  on  what  we  b!ame. 
Know  thy  own  point :  this  kind,  this  due  degree 
Ol  blindness,  weakness,  heav*n  bestows  on  thee. 
Submit. — In  this  or  any  other  sphere. 
Secure  to  be  as  blest  as  thou  canst  bear : 
Safe  in  the  hand  of  one  disposing  Pow'r, 
Or  in  the  natul,  or  the  mortal  hour. 
All  nature  is  but  art,  unkno^vn  to  thee  ; 
All  chance,  direction,  which  thou  canst  not  see  > 
Ail  discord,  harmony  not  understood; 
Ail  partial  evil,  universal  good  ; 
And,  spite  of  Pride,  in  ernn^  Reason's  spite, 
t*>ne  truth  is  clear, — WHAT^Vi^a  ib,  ib  right. 


SECTION  XXI. 
Confidence  in  Divine  protection* 

How  are  i\^y  servants  blest,  0  Lord  .' 

How  sure  is  their  defence  / 
Eternal  wisdom  is  their  guide. 

Their  help  Omnipotence. 
In  foreign  realms,  and  lands  remote, 

Supported  by  thy  care. 
Through  burning  climes  I  pass'd  unhurt, 

And  breathed  in  tainted  air. 
Thy  mercy  sweeten'd  ^\'i'y  soil, 

Made  ev'j  y  region  please ; 
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The  hoary  Alpine  hill?  it  warm'd, 
And  smoothed  the  Tyrrhene  seas. 

Think,  0  mv  soul,  devoutly  think. 

How  with  affrighted  eyes, 
Thoj  saw*stthe  wide-extended  deep 

In  all  its  horrors  rise  ! 

Confusion  dwelt  in  ev*ry  face. 

And  fear  in  every  heart, 
"When  waves  on  waves,  and  gulfs  in  gulfs-, 

O'ercame  the  pilot's  art. 

Yet  then,  from  all  my  griefs,  O  Lord, 

Thy  mercy  set  me  free  ; 
While  in  the  confidence  of  prayer 

My  soul  took  hold  on  thee. 

For  though  in  dreadful  whirls  we  hung- 

Hijjh  on  the  broken  wave, 
I  knew  thou  wert  not  slow  to  hear, 

Nor  impotent  to  save. 

The  storm  was  laid,  the  winds  retired. 

Obedient  to  ti-.y  will ; 
Tiie  sea  that  roar'd  at  thy  command. 

At  thy  command  was  still. 

In  midst  of  dangers,  fearp,  and  deaths^ 

Tiiy  goodness  i'l<  adore  ; 
An<!  praise  thee  for  thy  mercies  past. 

And  humbly  hope  for  more. 

My  life,  if  thou  preserve  my  life. 

Thy  sacrifice  shail  be  ; 
And  deatii,  if  death  must  be  my  doom;, 

Shall  join  my  soul  to  thee. 

ADDISO.N; 

SECTION  XXII. 

Hymn  on  a  revienv  of  the  Seasons. 

These,  as  they  change,  Almighty  Father/  these^ 
Are  but  the  varied  God.     Tlie  roiling  ve<ir 
Is  full  of  thee.     Forth  in  the  pleasing  spring 
Thy  boauty  walks,  Thy  tetiderness  and  love. 
Wide  flush  the  fields  ;  the  soft'nitig  air  is  bulra  ; 
Echo  the  mountains  roui.d  ;  the  forest  smiles. 
And  ev'ry  sense,  and  ev'ry  heart  is  joy. 
Then  comes  Ttiy  glory  in  the  summer  months, 

Y  2 
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With  llj^ht  and  heat  refulgent     Tiien  Thy  sun 
Shoots  full  perfection  throuj^h  the  swelling-  year  ; 
And  oft  Thy  voice  in  dreadful  thunder  speaks  j 
And  oft  at  dawn,  deep  noon,  or  falling  eve. 
By  brooks  and  groves,  in  hollow-whispering  gales. 
Thy  bounty  shines  in  autumtj  unconfmSl, 
And  spr  ads  a  common  f-  ast  for  all  that  lives. 
In  winter,  awful  Tiiou!  with  clouds  and  storms 
Around  Thee  thrown,  tempest  o'er  tempest  roll'd. 
Majestic  darkne?>s  !  On  the  whirlwind's  wing. 
Riding  sublime.  Thou  bidst  the  world  adore  ; 
And  humblest  nature  with  Thy  northern  blast. 

Mysterious  round  /  what  skill,  what  force  divine* 
Deep  felt,  in  these  appear  !  a  simple  train. 
Yet  so  delightful  niixsJ,  with  such  kind  art, 
&uch  beauty  and  beneficence  combined; 
Shade,  unperceiv'd,  so  soffninginto  shade^ 
And  all  so  forniir)g  an  harmonious  whole. 
That  as  they  still  succeed,  they  ravish  still. 
But  vvan<lVing  oft,  with  brute  unconscious  gaze, 
Man  marks  not  Thee,  marks  nut  the  mighty  hand» 
That,  ever  busy,  wheels  the  silent  spheres  ; 
Works  in  the  secret  deep;  shoots^  steaming,  thence 
The  fair  profusion  that  o'erspreads  the  spring; 
Plrngs  from  tlie  sun  direct  the  flaming  day  ; 
Feeds  every  creature;  hurls  the  tempest  fort?i^- 
And,  as  on  earth  this  grateful  change  revolves. 
With  transport  touches  all  the  springs  of  life. 

Nature,  attend /join  every  living  soul. 
Beneath  the  spacious  temple  of  the  sky: 
In  adoration  join  !  and,  ardent,  rai:>e 

One  general  song/ 

Ye,  chief,  for  whom  the  whole  creation  smileia^ 

At  once  the  head,  the  heart,  and  tongue  of  all> 

Cro'.vn  the  great  hymn  / 

For  mej  when  I  forget  the  darling  theme. 

Whether  the  blossom  blows,  the  summer  ray 

Russets  the  plain  ;  inspiring  autumn  gleams/ 

Or  winter  risesv^in  the  black'ningeast; 

Be  my  tongue  mute,  may  fancy  paint  no  more,. 

And,  dead  to  joy,  forget  my  heart  to  beat  1 

Should  fate  command  me  to  the  farthe&t  verg> 
Qf  the  green  earth,  to  distant  barb'rous  climes, 
BiY«rs  unknown  to  song ;  where  first  the  5u.a 
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Gilds  Indian  mountains,  or  his  setting  beam 

Flames  on  th'  Atlantic  isles;    'tis  naugl»t  to  me; 

Sinc^  God  is  ever  present,  ever  felt. 

In  the  void  waste  as  in  the  city  full  ; 

And  where  He  vital  breathes  there  must  be  joy. 

When  e*en  at  last  the  solemn  hour  shall  come. 

And  wing  my  mystic  fli^h'  to  future  worhls, 

I  cheerful  will  obey  ;  there,  with  new  pow'rg, 

Will  rising  wonders  sing  •  I  cannot  0:0 

Where  Universal  Love  not  smiles  around. 

Sustaining  all  yon  orbs,  and  all  their  suns  ; 

From  seeming  evil  stil!  educing  good. 

And  better  thence  again,  and  better  still. 

In  infinite  progression.     But  I  lose 

Myself  in  Him,  in  light  ineffable  ! 

Come  then,  expressive  siience,  muse  his  praise. 

T^OMSOK. 

SECTION  xxm, 

On  solitude, 

f)  solitude,  romantic  maid  ! 
Whether  by  nodding  towers  you  tread 
Or  haunt  the  desert's  trackless  gloom. 
Or  hover  o'er  the  yawni.ig  tomb. 
Or  climb  file  Andes*  clilted  side. 
Or  by  the  Nile's  coy  source  ab'de. 
Or,  starting  from  y(»ur  half  year's  sleeg 
From  Hecla  view  the  thawing  deep. 
Or,  at  the  purple  dawn  of  day, 
Tadmor's  marble  wastes  survey  ; 

You,  recluse,  again  I  woo, 

Atiil  again  your  steps  pursue. 

Plum'd  conceit  himself  surveyings 
F;»liy  with  ber  shadov  playing, 
Purse-proud  eibowinc.  indolence, 
Bloated  empiric,  puff'd  pretence, 
N'tise  that  through  a  trumpet  so^  alcsj. 
L.ijghter  in  b»ud  peals  that  breaks,  ' 
Intrusion,  with  a  fopiing's  face, 
(I^vnorant  of  time  and  place,) 
Spiiks  of  fir&dissensio^i  blowing, 
D J  nie,  court-bred  fiittery  bowing,: 
Restraints  stiff  neck,  grimace's   leer^ 
Squint-e'jd  cenycure's  artful  sneer^ 
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Ambition's  buskins,  steep'd  in  blood, 
Fl^  thy  presence,  Solitude  ! 

Sage  reflection, bent  with  years. 
Conscious  virtue,  void  of  fears,  -^ 

M'lffli-d  silence,  wood-nymph  shy, 
Meditations  piercing  eye, 
Halcyo!\  peace  oii  ujoss  reclin'dj, 
Retrospect  that  scans  t.ie  mind^ 
Rapt  earth-gazing  re\  ery, 
Blusliing  artless  moc-csty, 
Heaith  that  !?nuff»  the  morning  air, 
Full-ey'u  trutii  vviih  btfSCMn  bare, 
Inspiration,  nature's  child. 
Seek  the  solitary  wild 
When  all  nature's  hushM  asleep, 
Nor  love,  not  guilt,  their  vigils  keep. 
Soft  yo.u  lea\e  your  cjivern'fi  den, 
An<l  warder  o'er  the  works  of  men  / 
But  when  Fhospiior  brings  the  dawn. 
By  htr  dappled  c  )urse!.'s  drawn, 
Again  you  to  the  wild  retreat, 
Am,'  the  early  huntsman  meet, 
"XA  here,  a-  ^  ou  pensive  pass  along, 
Yeu  catch  the  distant  sl.epheid's  song, 
O:  brush  f>«;m  herhsthe  pearly  dew, 
Or  the  rising  priin;ns«*  view, 
Dovotior'  lends  her  heaven-plum'd  wings, 
You  mou't,  an<l  nature  witiiyou  sings. 
But  when  mi-  tsay  fervours  glow. 
To  upland  aiiy  shades  you  go, 
Where  never »uiwburnt  woodman  came, 
Kor  sportsman  cha^Si  the  timid  game: 
And  there,  beneath  an  oak  reciin'd, 
With  drowsy  water-falls  behind, 
You  sink  to  rest. 
Till  the  tuneful  bird  of  night, 
W  flke  you  w  »tii  her  solemn  strains 
And  teach  pleas'd  echo  to  complain. 

With  you  roses  brighter  bloom, 
S^weeter  every  sweet  perfume  ; 
Purer  every  fountain  flows, 
Stronger  every  wilding  grows 
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l^et  those  toil  for  gold  who  please, 
Or,  for  fame  renounce  their  ease. 
What  is  fame  ?    An  empty  bubble  ; 
Gold  ?  a  shining,  constant  trouble. 
Let  them  for  their  country  bleed  I 
What  was  Sidney's,  Raleigh's  meed  f 
Man's  not  worth  a  moment's  pain  ; 
Base,  ungrateful,  fickle,  vain. 
Then  let  me,  sequestered  fair, 
To  your  sybil  grot  repair  ; 
On  yon  hanging  cliff  it  stands, 
Scoop'd  by  nature's  plastic  hands, 
Bosom'd  in  the  gloomy  shade 
Of  cypress  not  with  age  decay'd  ; 
Where  the  owl  still  hooting  sits, 
Where  the  bat  incessant  flits  ; 
There  in  loftier  strains  I'll  sing 
Whence  the  changing  seasons  spring; 
Tell  how  storms  deform  the  skies, 
Whence  the  waves  subside  and  rise. 
Trace  the  comet's  blazinj  tail, 
Weigh  the  planets  in  a  scale  ; 
Bend,  great  God,  before  thy  shrine  ; 
Thebournless  macrocosm's  thine. 

Since  in  each  scheme  of  life  I've  fail'd, 
And  disappointment  seems  entail'd  ; 
Since  all  on  earth  I  valued  most. 
My  guide,  my  stay,  my  firiend  is  lost  ; 
O  Solitude,  now  give  me  rest, 
And  hush  the  tempest  in  my  breast. 

0  gently  deign  to  guide  my  feet 
To  your  hermit  trodden-seat  ; 
Where  I  may  live  at  last  my  own. 
Where  I  at  last  may  die  unkp.own. 

1  spoke  :  she  turn'd  her  magic  ray  ; 
And  thus  she  said,  or  seem'd  to  say  ; 

Youth,  you're  mistaken,  if  you  think  to  find 
In  shades,  a  med'cine  for  a  troubled  mind  : 
Wan  grief  will  haunt  you  wheresoe'er  you  go, 
Sigh  in  the  breeze,  aud  in  streamlet,  flow. 
There,  pale  inaction  pines  his  life  away  ; 
And  satiate  mourns  the  quick  return  of  day  i^ 
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There,  naked  frenzy  laughing  wiUl  with  pain. 
Or  bares  the  blade,  or  plunges  in  th?  nuiiji  * 
There,  superstition  broods  o'^r  all  her  fears, 
And  yells  of  demons  in  t'ne  zephyr  hears. 
But  if  a  hermit  you^re  resolv'd  to  dwell. 
And  bi<l  to  soci?!!  life  a  last  farewell ; 

Tis  impious 

God  never  made  an  independent  man  ; 

'Twould  jar  the  concord  of  his  general  plan. 

See  every  part  of  that  stupendous  whole, 

"  Whose  bloody  nature  is,  and  Gotl  the  soul  j" 

To  one  great  end  the  general  good  conspire. 

From  matter,  brute,  to  man,  to  seraph,  fire. 

Sliould  man  through  nature  solitary  roam. 

His  will  his  sovereign,  every  where  his  home, 

"What  force  would  guard  him  from  the  lion's  jaw  ? 

What  swiftness  wiiighim  from  the  panther's  paw  ? 

Or  should  fate  lead  him  to  some  safer  shore, 

"Where  panthers  nev?r  prowl,  nor  Tsons  roar, 

Wliere  liberal  nature  ail  her  charms  bestows, 

Suns  shine,  birds  sing,  llowers  bloom,;n)d  water  flows. 

Fool,  dost  tliou  think  he'd  revel  on  the  store, 

Absolve  the  care  of  Heaven,  nor  ask  for  mwe,  ? 

Tho' waters flovv'd,  flovv'rs  bloom'd,  and  Phcebus  shone, 

He'd  sigh,  he'd  murmur,  that  he  was  alone. 

For  know,  the  Maker  on  the  human  breast 

A  sense  ofkindred,  country,  man,  impressed. 

Though  nature's  works  the  ruling  mind  declare. 
And  well  deserve  inquiry's  serious  cafe, 
The  God  (vvhate'er  misanthropy  may  say,) 
Shines,  beams  in  usan  with  most  unclouded  ray. 
What  boots  it  thee  to  fly  from  po;e  to  pole  ? 
Hang  o'er  the  sun,  and  with  the  planets  roll  ? 
Wliat  boots  through  space's  furthest  bourns  to  roam? 
If  thou,0  man,  a  stranger  art  at  home. 
Then  know  thyself,  tha  iiuman  mind  survey : 
The  use,  the  pleasure,  will  the  toil  repay. 

Nor  study  only,  practise  what  you  know  ; 
Your  life,  your  knowledge,  to  mankind  you  owe. 
With  Plato's  olive  wreath  the  bays  entwine; 
Thosf  who  in  study,  should  in  practice  shine. 
Say,  does  the  learned  lord  of  Hagley's  shade, 
Chttrm  man  t©  much  by  mossy  foantnins  iaid^ 
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As  when  arous'd  he  stems  corruptlori'g  course. 
And  shakes  the  senate  with  a   luily's  force  ? 
Wi.en  freedom  gasfi'd  beneath  a  C8e>ar'>»  feet 
Then  public  virtue  ni»jrht  to  shades  retreat  : 
But  where  she  breath^^,  the  last  may  useful  be. 
And  freedom,  Britain,  still  belon^^s  totiee. 
Though  man's  ungrateful,  or  thoua;n  fortune  frown  y 
Is  the  reward  of  worth  a  song,  or  crown  ? 
Nor  yet  unr-jcompensM  are  viriue's  pains  ; 
Good  Allen  lives,  aid  bounteous  Brunsvvick  reigns. 
On  each  condition  disappointments  wait. 
Enter  the  hut,  and  force  the  guarded  gate, 
Nordare  repine  though  early  friendshin  bleed  : 
From  love,  the  world,  and  all  its  cares,  he's  freed. 
But  know,  adveraiiy's  the  child  of  God  : 
Whom  Fleaven  approves  of  most,  must  feel  her  rod. 
When  smooth  old  Ocean,  and  each  storm's  asleep,] 
T!;en  ignorance  may  plough  the  watery  deep: 
But  when  the  demons  of  the  tempest  rave. 
Skill  must  conduct  the  vessel  through  the  wave. 
Sidney,  what  good  man  envies  not  thy  blow  ? 
Who  would  nut  wish  Anytus*  for  a  foe  ? 
Ii»tripid  virtue  triumph's  over  fate  : 
The  gooil  can  never  be  unfortunate; 
And  tie  this  maxim  graven  in  thy  mind  ;' 
The  height  of  virtue  is,  to  serve  mankind. 

But  when  old  age  has  silver'd  o'er  thy  head, 
W^iien  memory  fails,  and  all  thy  vigour's  fled. 
Then  maystthou  seek  the  sadness  of  retreat, 
Then  hear  aloof  the  tempest  beat; 
Tlien  will  I  greet  tn.ee  to  my  woodland  cave. 
Allay  the  pangsof  age,  and  smooth  thy  grave. 

graingbJ 
*  One  of  the  accusers  of  Socrates. 
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